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KUP’S  CHICAGO 


Irv  Kupcinet  knows  Chicago.  He  should.  Chi-  umn  and  Kup’s  personality  are  two  of  the  rea- 
cago’s  his  town  ...  his  town  in  a  unique  sort  sons  why  the  Sun -Times  is  Chicago’s  fastesi 
of  a  way.  And  that’s  just  as  it  should  be,  be-  growing  newspaper.  Why  the  Saturday  Review 
cause  Irv  Kupcinet— “KUP”  to  all  of  Chicago  recently  said  “well  edited,  alert,  highly  diversi- 
—is  unique  himself:  ex-pro  football  player,  ex-  fied,  the  Sun -Times  is  Chicago’s  best  news- 
sportswriter,  he’s  now  author  of  Chicago’s  most  paper,’’* 
popular  man-about-town  column  and  host  of 
its  most  provocative  TV  discussion  program. 

There’s  only  one  Kup.  He’s  a  star.  The  kind  of 
columnist  who  gets  the  town  involved  with  his 
newspaper,  and  keeps  it  that  way.  Kup’s  col- 
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CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 


*'No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 


CAM  STAPLE  TABLOID  PRODUCTS 
UP  TO  50,000  COPIES  PER  HOUR 

All  parts,  submitted  to  heavy  usage,  made 
from  special  heat-treated  tool  steel.  Wire 
forming  parts,  tool  steel  flame  plated  with 
tungsten  carbide. 

*  *  * 

Anti-friction  die  bearings  assure  perfect 
alignment  of  stitching  element. 

*  *  * 

Knife  cylinder  enclosed  for  safety  and 

Send  for  specifications. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


elimination  of  dust.  Camming  action 
enclosed  in  safety  housing. 

*  *  * 

Positive,  continuous  wire  feed  with  inter¬ 
changeability  of  feed  boxes. 

*  *  * 

Stitcher  changed  from  straight  to  collect 
run  by  simple  turn  of  knob;  then,  silence 
plunger  assembly  for  collect  operation. 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Piont:  Plainfield, NJ. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  1 7,  NEW  YORK 


Only  Two  Daily  Newspapers 
In  America  Have  Circulations 
In  Excess  of  900,000  Copies . . . 

The  New  York  Mirror 

Is  One  of  Them! 

25  Consecutive  Months  of  Circulation  Progress! 

An  average  of  919,064  for  the  six  months  ended  September 
30, 1962  —  the  largest  daily  circulation  for  any  six  months 
period  in  the  last  10  years  —  up  more  than  30,000  over  a 
year  ago— up  more  than  80,000  over  the  same  period  in  1960. 

When  nine-tenths  of  a  million  families  prefer  the  New  York 
Mirror,  it  deserves  preference  on  any  advertising  schedule. 

New  York  Mirror 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  New  York  Journal-American 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Mirror 

Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  San  Antonio  Light 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magaane  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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Guy  Lombardo  opened  at  his  fabulous  Port- 
o-Call  Jan.  12.  What  lured  this  New  York 
fixture  to  St.  Petersburg’s  sunny  coastline? 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  Port-o-Call, 
a  $5  million  project  on  the  Tierra  Verde  com¬ 
plex  of  islands  and  causeways,  is  social  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  posh  $50  million  development. 

Or  that  St.  Petersburg  is  building  a  new 
downtown  marina  and  a  $4  million  Bay  Front 
Center  and  Auditorium.  Then,  too,  work  is 
about  to  start  on  a  $5  million  Federal  Build¬ 
ing.  Now  under  construction  is  the  $3  mil¬ 
lion  initial  section  of  Winston  Plaza  Shopping 
Center  .  .  .  the  14-story  Edgewater  West 
Co-op  .  .  .  the  11-story  Paradise  Island  Tow¬ 
ers  .  .  .  big  new  ACL  terminal  .  .  .  12-story 
Plaza  Fifth  Avenue  apartments  .  .  .  15-story 
Sky  Harbour  apartments  .  .  .  198-apartment 
Pasadena  Plaza  .  .  .  10-story  Carlton  Towers 
.  .  .  first  128-unit  of  Southgate  Towers  and 
the  $3  million  construction  program  of  Florida 
Presbyterian  College. 

Yes,  Lombardo  and  plenty  of  others  are  con¬ 
verging  on  St.  Petersburg.  They  only  can  be 
reached  by 
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and 

Evening  Independent 


Represented  by  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 


FEBRUARY 

7— Callfornia-Nevoda  AP,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-8 — CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Oeshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

7-10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Dela. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle.  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  Hotel  LaSalle. 
Chicago. 

17- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75  000  circulation),  Columbia  University  New  York 

21-23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson.  Minneapolis 

21- 24— Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

22- 24 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  Hotel  London,  London, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9- 10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16 — National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-17— Rorlda  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

21- 24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 

24- 25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 
Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

29-30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

5-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

18-20— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

18-20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

21-24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia.  Washington. 

21- 25 — National  Cartoonist  Society  Second  Annual  National  Convention, 
Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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Home  Magazine  reflects  the 
climate  and  appeal  of  Southern 
California  living— one  reason  why 
more  than  a  million  families 
read  and  enjoy  this  colorful 
magazine  every  week  in 
The  Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
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ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


"SHOTGUN  CHARLIE"  is  protecting  his  rights! 
Don't  you  be  his  favorite  target.  Be  at  ease  with 
your  own  subscription  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Subscribe  NOW  before  your  feelings  are  hurt. 


Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone  ....  State 

Company . Position  .  . . . 


Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y.  j 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  Canada,  Possessions — all  other  countries,  $10.00  1 
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Copy  Editor’’ s  Cold  War 

Coi'Y  KDITORS  who  ought  to  be  shipped  up  north  and  o|)tioned 
out  to  the  Arctic  Daily  Blast: 

THK  DKSK  H(Mi;  WTien  he  reads  his  paper  he  rarefully  spreads 
it  arross  his  desk— and  yours.  He  really  needs  two  desks,  hiil  until 
he  gets  that  seeond  »inc  the  way  to  eure  him  is  to  pull  out  your 
shears  and  snip  off  the  section  that  encroaches  on  your  terrii«>ry. 
This  will  anger  iiiin,  which  is  good. 

THE  QUIZ  MASTEK:  He  conscientiously  checks  his  facts  by 
asking  you.  “Who  was  the  state  auditor  during  the  garbage  scandal 
in  1938?” 

SMOKY  THE  ItEAK:  He  uses  your  ash  tray  to  dispose  his 
cigarettes.  Further,  he  never  snuffs  them  out,  so  the  smoke  keeps 
curling  up  into  yoiir  nostrils.  Ask  him  why  he  doesn’t  get  his  own 
ash  tray  and  he  says  “Who  needs  it?” 

THE  .SHOUT  WOKl)  .SEEKER:  When  this  character  has  a  lough 
head  to  knock  off  he  shares  his  burden  by  asking  you,  “What's  a 
three-letter  word  for  ‘hy|»ochondriac’?” 

THE  UN.SPEAKABI.E:  He  spits  in  your  wastebasket. 

(ills  THE  GRIPER:  He  keeps  a  running  harangue  going  against 
rewrite  men— forgetting  that  if  writers  didn't  make  mistakes, 
papers  wouldn't  need  deskmen.  When  HE  makes  a  mistake  he 
philosophizes,  “Nobcidy's  perfect.” 

THE  KIJlPTOMANI AC:  He  Itorrows  your  paste  pot  and  keeps 
it.  When  you  reach  for  it  he  reminds  you  that  “You  can  get  an¬ 
other  one  ill  the  supply  riMnii.” 

THE  RAI^ONTEIJR:  You’re  sweating  over  a  .story  two  minutes 
before  deadline— anil  that’s  the  time  he  picks  to  tell  you  a  joke 
he  heard  in  the  men’s  room  a  week  ago  last  Tuesday. 

THE  MUSIC  MAIN:  This  is  the  happy  chap  who  hums  ancient 
tunes  without  end — and  keeps  time  by  thumping  on  the  desk. 

THE  GOURMET:  He  carries  his  lunch  to  work  in  an  nutsized 
shopping  bag,  eats  at  his  desk  and  loads  the  wastebaskets  with 
banana  skins,  orange  peels  and  superHuous  peanut  butter.  By 
noon  you  have  an  interesting  collection  of  flies  and  bugs  to  keep 
you  company. 

THE  COMMENTATOR:  He  doesn’t  just  edit  copy — he  com¬ 
ments  on  it,  gratis.  So  all  day  you  get  such  stimulating  statements 
as  “That  cruddy  mayor  has  his  hand  in  the  till  again,”  or 
“Imagine  that  babe  getting  her  ninth  divorce.” 

THE  PEDACiOGUE:  When  he  finds  a  mi.sspelling  he  doesn't 
merely  correct  it — he  hollers  across  the  city  room,  “Hey,  Max, 
there’s  two  *m’s  in  ‘accommodate’! 

THE  PERFORMER:  He’s  planning  on  staying  home  sick  to¬ 
morrow.  To  prove  he’s  sincere  he’s  coughing  like  mad  today- 
spraying  you  with  a  million  invisible  but  moist  bugs. 

-Harold  W'inerip 

Copy  Desk,  Hoston  Traveler 


— Norman  Shavin.  Public  Information  Division,  Peace  Corps. 
Washington  25.  a  former  newspaperman,  wants  syndicates, 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  send  him  tearsheets  of  editorial 
cartoons,  comic  panels  or  strips  which  in  any  way  touch  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  plus  date  of  publication,  if  possible.  .  .  . 
Herm  Albright,  Lawrence,  Kas.,  assumes  news  summaries 
printed  on  grocery  bags  by  a  supermarket  during  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  contain  “canned”  features,  comic  “strips”  of 
bacon  and  a  lot  of  “spice.”  .  ,  .  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  captioned  a  photo  of  triplets  born  Christmas  Day:  “Wee 
Three  Kings.”  .  ,  .  Frank  Coniff,  national  editor,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  will  portray  himself  in  “A  New  Kind  of  Love, 
a  Paramount  movie  comedy.  .  .  .  Don  Fortune,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  wrote  this  trick  head  over  a  feature  story  about  a 
discipline  jar  with  a  sign  “I  Can’t  Costs  10c”  in  an  art  class: 
“  ‘Can’t  Paint’  Worth  a  Dime.”  .  .  .  The  Binp'hamplon  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin  ran  a  display  ad  headed  “Save  the  News-Hungry 
People  of  New  York  City!”  Appeal  for  a  month’s  subscriptions 
for  friends  here  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  “Society  for 
the  Rescue  of  Newspaperless  Friends  in  New  York  (formerly 
known  as  the  Circulation  Department  of  the  Sun-Bulletin).” 
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A  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  editorial  this  way:  “We  of  Children’s  Hospital  are  thank- 

asked,  “What’s  it  worth  to  you  to  save  the  lives  ful,  and  the  community  must  be  grateful  too, 

of  300  children  a  year?  This  question  launched  the  Globe- Democrat  for  serving  as  the  instru- 

a  Globe  campaign  to  provide  a  much  needed  gj  Louis 

heart-lung  machine  for  the  Children’s  Hospital  ,  ,  „ 

and  its  neighbors. 

of  St.  Louis.  The  people  of  the  St.  Louis  area 

responded  with  $102,000  .  .  .  $85,000  in  just  12  ^  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  St.  Louis 
days.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  is,  “What’s  the  Globe  doing  this  week?’’  We 
the  Children’s  Hospital  expressed  his  feelings  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


editorial 


Strike  Effect  on  Sates 

A  s  teU'vision  statisticians  are  wont  to  (1«),  tite  Television  liineau 
of  Ailvertisiiifj  has  played  last  and  loose  with  Federal  Reserve 
Hank  figures  of  department  store  sales  in  the  New  York  area  timing 
the  newspa|jer  strike  to  substantiate  its  claim  that  New  York  retailers 
“have  been  doing  better  than  the  average  .  .  .  far  aheail  of  last  year 
...  in  spite  of  the  strike  of  the  newspapers.” 

The  TvB  propaganda  carries  a  chart  pmpoiting  to  show  an 
increa.se  in  sales  from  before  the  dav  the  strike  started  Dec.  8  it])  to 
Dec.  29.  It  shows  the  T..S.  total  increase  over  the  I9()l  period  at  about 
31%  and  the  “N.Y.  District”  imrease  at  about  .37" j,.  Fhe  legeiul 
says:  “.\s  this  chart  shows,  stores  in  the  broail  New  York  Ca'ty  area 
has  been  selling  at  a  rate  l)elou<  last  vear  at  this  titne  before  the 
newspaper  strike  hit.  It  also  shows  that  these  stores  have  been  well 
ahead  of  last  year  ever  since  the  strike  started.” 

What  TvB  conveniently  neglects  to  tell  you  is  that  the  “broad 
New  York  City  area”  referred  to  is  the  whole  Setoiul  Fetleral  Reserve 
District  which  includes  all  ol  New  York  State,  Fairfield  County  in 
Connecticut,  ami  the  northeastern  part  of  New  Jersev. 

TvB  could  have  jx)inted  out.  l)ut  didn’t,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  figures  for  the  week  emling  Dec.  22  showed  ilepariment  store 
sales  were  up  only  1%  in  New  York  City  while  they  were  up  ()%  in 
Newark.  6%  in  Buffalo.  4%  in  Svrat  use.  no  « hange  in  RiK  hester,  and 
the  whole  district  was  ahead  7%. 

It  could  have  pointed  out.  but  diilu’t.  that  during  the  week  FvB 
is  bragging  alx>ut  (ending  De( .  29 — and  Inwintr  one  more  shoppinir 
day  before  Christmas  titan  in  sales  in  New  York  City  alone 

were  ahead  21% — BUT,  ihev  were  up  in  Newark,  in 

Buffalo,  30%  in  Rochester,  39",,  in  Svracuse,  aiul  37%  for  the  Setond 
District. 

Since  TvB’s  release  was  dateil  |an.  21  it  could  have  luul  act  ess  to 
much  later  F'ederal  Reserve  Bank  figures  but  it  chose  to  ignore  them. 
It  could  have  rejM)rted  that  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  5  ilepailment 
store  sales  in  New  York  City  were  down  5%  while  Newark  showetl 
a  1%  gain  and  the  whole  Second  District  was  up  4%;  F'or  the  week 
ending  Jan.  12  New  York  City  was  down  11%  while  Newark  was 
about  even  and  the  Second  District  was  off  only  1%;  F'or  the  week 
ending  Jan.  19  New  York  City  sales  were  off  5%  while  Newai  k  was 
up  3%  and  the  District  was  up  3%. 

Significantly,  for  the  four  tveeks  ending  Jan.  19  department  store 
sales  in  New  York  City  were  behiml  1%,  according  to  the  F'ederal 
Reserve  Bank,  while  they  were  up  8%  in  Newark  and  up  10%  for 
the  entire  District. 

Since  tlie  major  New  York  metroj)olitan  newsj>a|)ers  have  been 
shut  down  by  a  strike  and  there  has  been  jrractically  no  newsj)aper 
advertising  in  the  city,  and  since  all  the  other  cities  in  the  F'ederal 
Reserve  District  have  had  newspaj)er  atlvertising  available,  we  think 
one  conclusion  is  obvious. 

I'vB  gloated:  “If  anyone  wanted  to  be  silly  enough  to  attempt 
to  directly  relate  the  volume  of  newspajjer  advertising  with  the 
volume  of  sales,  this  chart  would  show  that  sales  are  better  with  no 
newspaper  advertising.” 

It  would  if  anyone  were  sillv  enough  to  believe  TvB’s  juggled 
and  incomplete  figures. 
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Hath  tun  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  ves¬ 
sel  untft  luoiour,  and  another  unto  dis¬ 
honour? — Hitmans.  IX;  21. 
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letters 

i 

I  I  HOUSE  THAT  ADS  SOLI) 

Who's  out  of  tune'i* 

Mr.  Williams'  letter  (Jan.  26)  is  not 
only  out  of  tune,  he’s  not  even  on  the 
station.  To  quote  Mr.  Williams:  “When 
Real  Estate  Developers  in  Atlanta  want 
to  bring  prospects  by  the  thousands  to  see 
their  new  houses,  they  wisely  go  to  radio 
and  tv.”  This  is  typical  of  the  broadcast 
media  statements — half  truths  put  out  as 
facts.  Mr.  Williams  told  me  that  his  wife 
“Got  wind  of  the  house — somewhere”  and 
that  he,  himself,  did  not  hear  a  commercial 
on  it  until  after  he’d  been  through  the 
house. 

For  Mr.  Williams’  benefit  I’d  like  to 
point  out  that  it’s  not  at  all  unusual  for 
a  developer  in  Atlanta  to  pull  more  than 


3.000  prospects  from  a  Classified  Display 
Ad  in  our  papers — without  ANY  radio  or 
tv,  Tlie  particular  home  he  wrote  about 
had  a  large  newspaper  schedule  for  several 
Sundays  and  the  particular  weekend  he 
discussed  we  carried  a  12-page  color  sec¬ 
tion  on  new  homes  with  16  other  builders 
promoting  in  the  same  immediate  area. 

Mr.  Williams  told  me  that  he  based  his 
“3,000  people”  on  the  fact  that  the  builder 
gave  away  3,000  cokes — here  in  Atlanta 
(the  home  of  Coca-Cola)  we  drink  Coke 
like  water — far  from  an  accurate  estimator. 

For  Mr.  Williams’  edification — news¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  is  the  only 
medium  of  advertising  that  is  SOUGHT 
by  those  that  want — whereas,  ALL  other 
media  MUST  SEEK  its  reader,  viewer  or 
listener. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  E.  R.  Garter 

(Mr.  Garter  is  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers.) 

*  *  * 


basic  market  place  is  classified  over  the 
years. 

I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
should  the  broadcast  industry  be  forced 
to  shut  down  for  any  given  period,  it  would 
be  difficult  Indeed  to  find  either  Realtors 
or  builders  who  would  note  a  loss  of  from 
20%  to  .30%  in  their  business  as  they 
claim  in  the  current  New  York  newspaper 
impasse. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(Mr.  Lionel  is  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Post.) 

*  *  * 

WHIf.H-CRAFT 

Roy  Copperud  does  not  need  anyone  to 
back  him  but  here  goes,  anyway. 

Rol)ert  B.  Mitchell  suggests  that  Mr. 
Copperud  made  a  “mental  typo”  concern¬ 
ing  restrictive  clauses.  To  illustrate  his 
point.  Mr.  Mitchell  uses  the  sentence: 
“Automobiles  which  have  defective  brakes 
should  l)e  ruled  off  the  road.” 

Ilis  sentence  is  wrong  in  that  he  uses 
“which”  when  he  should  have  used  “that”. 
Reference:  In  Ernest  Gower’s  “Plain 
Words”  he  states  that  “on  the  whole,  it 
makes  for  smoothness  of  writing  not  to 
use  the  relative  ‘which’  when  ‘that’  would 
do  as  well”.  Later  on  he  writes:  A  com¬ 
menting  clause  should  be  within  commas”. 

My  old  English  professor  (W.  N.  True- 
blood,  Earlham)  gave  us  a  rule  of  thumb: 
When  a  comma  is  called  for  use  “which”. 
When  there’s  no  comma  use  “that”. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  sentence  indicates  that 
all  automobiles  have  defective  brakes.  If 
it  had  read  “Automobiles  that  have  defec¬ 
tive  brakes.  .  .”  Etc.,  the  correct  meaning 
would  have  been  indicated. 

Prof.  Trueblood’s  simple  rule  is  more 
often  broken  than  any  other  concerning 
the  English  language. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Editor, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury  Register 


Short  Takes 

Women* s  Page: 

The  Corps  served  a  tasty  lunch  of 
angel  good  cake,  vanilla  ice  cream,  tea 
and  coffee. — Island  Pond  (Vt.)  Essex 
County  Herald. 

• 

She  is  chairman  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  has  placed  containers  in  the 
stores,  post  office,  garages,  bar  and  res¬ 
taurants,  but  if  anyone  wants  to  donate 
contact  Mrs.  Blank. — Alturas  (Calif.) 
Modoc  County  Record  &  Alturas  Plain- 
dealer. 

• 

The  Putnam  County  Development  Au¬ 
thority  devoted  most  of  the  discussion 
period  at  lunch  at  Hart  Point  Grill  to 
the  dumping  of  trash  and  garbage  in 
the  county. — Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

• 

A  generous  wholesale  supply  of  satins, 
bears  and  other  materials  are  kept  on 
hand. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Suburban  Trib¬ 
une. 

• 

Refreshments  of  punch,  bookies,  sand¬ 
wiches  and  salted  nuts  were  served. — 
New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Joumal. 
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hash:  market  place 

Jack  Williams  of  the  Georgia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  (Jan.  26)  ap¬ 
parently  feels  that  he  has  refuted  the  point 
I  made  in  my  Classified  Clinic  column 
that  Realtors  would  be  well  advised  not 
to  split  their  already  slender  advertising 
budgets  between  proven  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  and  radio. 

The  example  he  cited  of  a  builder  who 
successfully  brought  prospects  to  a  new 
home  development  is  as  wide  of  the  mark 
as  is  his  concluding  comment  that  anyone 
who  holds  the  opinion  that  classified  is  the 
basic  market  place  for  Realtors’  advertis¬ 
ing  exercises  the  kind  of  horse  and  buggy 
thinking  that  has  led  to  the  current  New 
York  newspaper  shutdown. 

In  the  first  place,  the  point  made  in  this 
column  related  to  Realtors  who  specialized 
in  the  sale  of  resale  homes,  not  home 
builders,  although  I  would  certainly  say 
that  home  builders  have  proven  that  their 
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installations  Underground 
As  Weapons  Flow — GOP 
Wants  Attack  Probed 

By  TAD  SZUIX^ 

C/  'Veto  York  Timei  Sew»  Sen  ice 
WASHINGTON  —  Soviet  forces 
in  Cuba  were  reported  Tuesday  to 
be  working  round-the-clock  on  the 
constniotion  and  Improvement  of 
highly  sophisticated  ground  and 
air  defenses  for  the  island. 

Private  reports  from  Hav.ana. 
confirmed  in  part  by  American 
experts  on  the  Cuban  situation, 
say  that  large  shipments  of  weajv 
ons  and  other  materials  arc  con¬ 
tinuing  to  arrive  in  Cuba.  Soviet 
encampments  are  being  relocated 
and  strengthened,  and  Soviet  ex¬ 
perts  are  directing  Cubans  in  the 
(xmstruction  of  underground  de¬ 
pots.  hangars  and  runways. 

The  construction  work  is  appar¬ 
ently  concentrated  in  the  main  de¬ 
fense  complex  between  Havana 
and  the  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos 
Air  Base  in  Camaguey  province 
and  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  area  of 
Oriente  province. 

According  to  the  private  re¬ 
ports,  some  construction  sites  are 
entirely  closed  even  to  Cuban 
military  personnel  and  work  at 
these  sites  is  performed  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Soviet  troops. 

C'lassed  ‘Defensive’ 

So  far  as  can  tie  determined,  the 
military  equipment  still  entering 
Cuba  and  the  military  work  being 
carried  out  on  the  island  fit  into 
the  category  of  "defensive  weap¬ 
ons.” 

Under  the  October  agreement 
between  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
Union  removed  from  Cuba  its 
long-range  nuclear  missiles  and 
its  IL28  jet  bombers.  These  weap¬ 
ons  were  characterised  as  "offen¬ 
sive”  by  Kennedy. 

The  steady  flow  of  reports  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  military 
estr  lrlishment  in  Cuba  has  been  a 
cause  of  growing  concern  to  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  the 
months  following  the  missiles 
crisis.  But,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  administration  does  not 
— :-< »  ‘wis  buildup  as  an  immedi- 
■  ’tnited  or 


First,  an  exclusive 
in  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service 

Then,  things  start 
happening 
in  Washington 


It  starts  with  Tad  Szulc.  He  is  the 
Latin  American  specialist  in  The 
New  York  Times  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau.  His  restless  digging  into  the 
uneasy  Cuban  situation  produced 
an  exclusive  story  about  the  Rus¬ 
sian  military  build-up  there. 

The  story  was  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service  file  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  on  front  pages  over  the 
country  (and  picked  up  by  radio 
and  TV)  the  next  morning. 

That  morning,  Senator  Morse 
asked  for  a  State  Department 
briefing  for  his  Latin  American  Af¬ 
fairs  subcommittee.  The  next  day 
the  President  was  questioned 


about  the  build-up  at  his  press 
conference.  Several  days  later 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  confirmed 
the  build-up  in  a  television  inter¬ 
view. 

This  is  a  recent  example  of  how 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
keeps  digging  to  bring  exclusive 
and  significant  news-in-depth  to 
readers  of  enterprising  newspap¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

How  about  vour  readers? 

ebc  Netp  Ijork  Sime^ 

NEWS  SERVICE 

229  West  43  Street.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 

Rob  Roy  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager 


Every  Salurday  Since  1884 
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Printers  ‘Bogus’  Demand 
May  Close  Stopgap  Paper 


N.Y.  Standard  is  Threatened; 
‘Progress’  in  Mayor’s  Parleys 


The  Xcw  York  Statulard,  the 
only  one  of  New  York’s  four 
“interim  newspapers”  which 
tarries  a  larpe  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising,  was  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction  this  week  by  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  ])rinters’  union  that 
“bogus”  Ik*  re-set. 

“We’ll  hav'e  to  go  out  of 
Imsiness,”  said  Leonard  El.  B. 
Andrews,  associate  publisher  of 
the  tabloid,  “if  the  printers  in¬ 
sist  on  making  us  pay  for  hav¬ 
ing  ads  re-set.” 

The  question  was  left  unre¬ 
solved  when  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  failed  to  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  with  Stand¬ 
ard  executives  on  Wednesday, 
Two  representatives  met  with 
Mr.  Andrews  for  11  minutes. 

They  .said  Mr.  Powers  felt  he 
had  a  verbal  agreement  with 
Mr.  Andrews  on  “bogrus”.  Mr. 
Andrews  denied  this. 

Mr.  Powers  was  tied  up  with 
mediation  meetings  at  City 
Hall,  where  questions  of  “bogus” 
and  use  of  tape  were  discussed 
in  relation  to  possible  terms  of 
settlement  of  the  printers’ 
strike  which  Iregan  Dec.  8. 

.Set  in  3  Job  .Shops 

The  New  York  Standard  was 
established  Jan.  6  with  the 
financial  backing  of  Uni-Serv 
Inc.,  a  retail  credit  card  organi¬ 
zation.  It  has  been  composed  in 
three  commercial  shops  which 
have  contracts  with  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  The  printing 
is  done  at  the  Elizabeth  (N,  J.) 
Journal  i)lant. 

Mr.  Andrews  professed  ignor¬ 
ance  of  “bogus”  and  said  it 
appeared  to  be  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  shops 
which  operate  under  a  printing 
industries  of  New  York  agree¬ 
ment.  He  said  it  would  cost  the 
Standard  from  $3,000  on  week¬ 
days  to  $20,000  on  the  big  Sun¬ 
day  issues,  more  than  is  now 
paid  to  the  printers,  if  the  ad 
material  in  question  has  to  be 
reproduced.  The  union,  he 
added,  wants  the  re-setting  to 


l)e  retroactive  to  the  start  of 
))ublication. 

A  considerable  volume  of  the 
Standard’s  adv'ertising  from  re¬ 
tail  stores  is  set  in  union  shops, 
and  mechanicals — mats,  etc. — 
are  sent  to  the  newspaper.  In 
all  cases,  the  printers  in  the 
commercial  shops  have  a  pay 
scale  that  is  higher  than  that  in 
the  old  newspaper  agreement. 
For  example,  the  day  rate  is 
$3.9517  an  hour  in  the  job  shop 
and  $3.89  in  the  newspaper 
.shop. 

Fam  8300  u  W«‘«“k 

Albert  L.  Ramsay,  president 
of  Western  Graphic  Arts,  Inc., 
one  of  the  three  shops  where  the 
Standard  type  is  set,  said  some 
of  the  printers  are  making  as 
much  as  $500  a  week.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Andrews  might 
have  taken  the  Standard  outside 
of  New  York  to  escape  paying 
“penalty  rates.” 

The  requirement  for  repro¬ 
ducing  certain  “local”  ads  re¬ 
ceived  in  mat  form  is  contained 
in  the  general  laws  clau.se  of  the 
Typographical  Union’s  contract, 
embracing  both  newspaper  and 
job  shops.  Instances  of  it  being 
applied  to  job  shop  operations 
have  been  rare. 

A  printers’  union  spokesman 
explained  the  principle  of 
“bogus”  as  follows: 

An  advertiser  brings  copy  to 
l)e  publshed  in  a  newspaper 
which  requires  typesetting.  'The 
publisher  accepts  the  ad,  sets 
the  type,  and  prints  it,  charging 
the  regular  rate.  Another  ad¬ 
vertiser  comes  to  the  same 
newspaper  with  his  ad  all  set, 
and  the  publisher  charges  the 
same  rate  for  space  as  when’  he 
had  to  set  the  type.  Thus  he 
gains  more  profit.  The  union 
rule  follows  the  principle  of 
workers  sharing  in  productivity 
and  profit. 

The  Standard’s  backers  have 
said  from  the  beginning  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  enterprise  when  the 
regular  dailies  resume  publica¬ 


tion.  Sale  of  the  morning  tab¬ 
loid  has  gone  as  high  as  350,000 
copies,  it  was  .said.  Daily  issues 
have  i)een  averaging  40  pages, 
with  up  to  160  pages  on  Sun¬ 
day  when  classified  advertising 
is  very  heavy. 

John  L.  Cartuccie  of  the  New 
York  Post  advertising  staff  is 
advertising  director  of  the 
Standard. 

(llironicle  Folds 

The  New  York  Chronicle,  only 
standard  sized  stopgap  news- 
l)aper,  folded  this  week  after 
publi.shing  five  issues. 

Stan  Opotowsky,  New  York 
Post  staffer  who  was  editor  of 
the  Chronicle,  .said  “distribution 
problems”  caused  suspension. 
Money  for  the  venture  was 
raised  by  Stanley  Gettleson,  the 
Post’s  Brooklyn  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor. 

A.  N,  Rosen,  treasurer  of 
Metropolitan  News  Company, 
said  he  had  refused  a  request 
by  the  Chronicle  to  invest  in  the 
venture. 

The  Chronicle  was  being 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Patent  Trader  at  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 

‘Progr«'ss'  at  City  Hall 

After  the  breakup  of  all-night 
(from  4  P.M.  Wednesday  until 
9:50  A.M.  Thursday)  sessions 
of  publishers  and  union  repre- 
.sentatives.  Mayor  Wagner  an¬ 
nounced:  “Progress  has  Ijeen 
made,  but  the  two  parties  are 
still  a  long  way  from  settle¬ 
ment.” 

The  Mayor  said  that  since  the 
negotiating  teams  had  met  for 
75  hours  within  five  days,  he 
had  called  a  day’s  recess  for 
rest  and  reflection.  The  next  ses¬ 
sion  was  set  for  Friday. 

Issues  have  been  “sharply 
narrowed,”  the  Mayor  said. 
Several  have  been  settled;  sev¬ 
eral,  he  was  sure,  could  be 
settled  readily;  but  two  critical 
matters  were  unresolved. 

The  record  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  goes  back  to  July  26.  Be¬ 
fore  the  strike  was  called 
against  four  dailies,  followed 
by  the  closing  of  five  others,  the 
publishers  had  initiated  conces¬ 


sions  on  72  of  the  96  .sections  of 
the  agreement. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
union’s  proposals  at  $98.04  per 
man  per  week. 

Mr.  Powers,  who  became 
president  of  the  Typographical 
Union  in  June,  1961,  two 
months  before  the  1960  renewal 
of  a  contract  had  been  latified, 
serv'ed  notice  May  25,  1962  that 
the  union  desired  to  terminate 
the  contract  Dec.  7,  1962. 

Grim  and  serious  as  the  City 
Hail  meetings  have  been  they 
have  not  been  devoid  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  flashes  of  humor.  There 
are  long  hours  when  one  side 
or  the  other  has  been  closeted 
with  the  Mayor.  Then,  like 
prisoners  released  from  their 
cells  for  exercise,  either  pub¬ 
lishers  or  union  leaders  would 
emerge  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  hallway  that  leads  to  the 
Mayor’s  office. 

An  iron  gate,  guarded  by  two 
attendants,  kept  the  waiting  re- 
{wrters  and  cameramen  from 
mingling  with  participants  in 
the  discussions. 

E’or  ‘One  Measly  Picture-’ 

“I’d  hate  your  job,”  called  out 
a  union  leader  once,  “waiting 
for  hours  to  get  one  measly  pic¬ 
ture  of  Bradford  and  Powers.” 

Many  of  the  walkers  carry 
pocket  radios. 

“We  tune  them  in  to  find  out 
what  we  are  doing,”  one  joked. 
And  it  was  not  exactly  a  joke. 

Radio  reporters,  hungry  for 
bits  of  information,  feed  their 
stations  everything.  Once  a  un¬ 
ion  man  called  out  to  another: 
“Well,  at  last  the  publishers 
have  made  an  offer.” 

A  few  minutes  later  on  his 
pocket  radio,  the  surprised  un¬ 
ion  man  heard  the  flash  an¬ 
nouncement:  “The  publishers 
have  made  a  new  offer,  raising 
hopes  for  an  early  settlement 
of  the  newspaper  strike.” 

A  casual  remark  by  an  aide 
to  the  Mayor  also  got  on  the  air. 

“Why  not  get  the  editorial 
writers  down  here?”  he  asked. 
“They  are  always  settling  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  and  it  ought 
to  be  easy  for  them  to  end  this 
blackout.” 

The  suggestion  was  promptly 
broadcast. 

During  the  long  waiting  peri¬ 
ods,  those  not  taking  part  catch 
naps  on  couches,  or  play  cards. 
Before  sessions  begin  the  ad¬ 
versaries  exchange  small  talk, 
laugh  and  joke. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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^Bogus  ’  Demand 

(Continued  from  pane  1)) 


“These  people  are  far  more 
agreeable  toward  one  another 
than  the  usual  labor-manage¬ 
ment  groups,”  a  mediator  said. 

Out  of  one  meeting  walked 
George  Donnelly  of  the  News 
and  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
Association.  He  was  wearing  his 
overcoat  and  hat,  and  carrying 
a  briefcase. 

“Are  you  quitting?  Ai-e  you 
walking  out  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions?”  he  was  aske<l. 

“Just  out  to  get  some  fresh 
air.”  he  smilingly  replied. 

Like  a  sleek  yacht,  puffing 
his  pipe  boisterously,  Amory  H. 
Bradford  of  the  Times,  and 
chaii  man  of  the  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee,  cuts  in  and  out  of  the 
•crowd  going  from  one  office  to 
another. 

PublislierM 

Not  on  the  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  but  prominent  at  City 
Hall  are  Dorothy  Schiff,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Post, 
and  Walter  N.  Thayer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Thayer  has  said  repeat¬ 
edly  that  at  least  two  papers 
might  have  to  close  if  too  much 
was  granted  to  the  printers. 

At  the  iron  rail  a  union  man 
was  asked  if  the  publishers  had 
substantiated  their  claim  that 
they  could  not  pay  more  than 
the  $8.50  package  over  two 
years. 

“Have  you  asked  to  see  their 
books?”  was  the  exact  question. 

“Yes,  we  asked,  and  were  told 
their  books  were  none  of  our 
business.  In  fact,  they  have 
never  said  they  were  unable  to 
pay  more  than  they  do  now. 
They  use  such  expressions  as  ‘it 
would  not  be  prudent  for  us  to 
pay  more,’  or  ‘it  would  not  be 
sound  business.’  ” 

Money  Ik  the  IsKiie 

In  a  radio  interview  -Jan.  27, 
Mr.  Thayer  said  the  principal 
issue  is  money. 

“Its  just  that  simple,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “And  this  is  the  only 
issue  that  keeps  the  parties 
apart.  It’s  been  said,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  popular  con¬ 
ception,  that  automation  is  at 
issue  here.  This  is  not  the  case. 
.  .  .  Money  is  problem  number 
one,  two,  three,  and  four.” 

Mr.  Thayer  discussed  how'  the 
profit  margin  of  newspapers  in 
New  York  has  shrunk  in  the 
last  10  years,  as  the  result  of 
competition  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  new  developments  in 
the  communications  media  to 
which  newspapers  have  not  yet 
fully  become  adjusted. 

The  costs  of  “bogus”  reset¬ 


ting  of  ads  and  the  inability 
to  make  use  of  automation  were 
problems  that  had  to  be  solved 
in  time,  Mr.  Thayer  said,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  some  joint  union- 
management  .study  plan  might 
l)e  devised. 

The  Herald  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive  described  the  printers’ 
leailer,  Bert  Powers,  as  a  very 
sincere,  very  dedicated  man  who 
got  himself  out  on  a  limb.  Mr. 
Thayer  concluded  with  the 
thought  that  the  other  craft 
unions  might  “break  away” 
from  Mr.  Powers’  leadership 
“when,  in  their  judgment,  their 
obligation  is  greater  to  the  i>eo- 
ple  in  their  own  unions  than  it 
is  to  Mr.  Powers.” 

The  Publishers  Association 
put  a  price  of  $46,850,000  on 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
strike  and  shutdown,  figuring 
$40  million  in  advertising  and 
circulation  revenue  that  was 
lost  to  the  newspapers,  and  $6,- 
850,000  of  earnings  uncollected 
by  newsdealers  and  other  sales 
outlets.  The  20,000  idled  em¬ 
ployes  would  have  lieen  paid  $24 
million  in  wages  and  benefits. 

BuKiness  Ixtsses 

The  Citizens  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  findings  of  a 
three-man  team  —  a  newspa¬ 
per  man,  an  actor,  and  a  radio 
reporter  —  who  surveyed  the 
effects  of  the  strike  in  the  first 
six  weeks. 

Some  highlights  from  the  re¬ 
port  were: 

ADVERTISING  AGEN¬ 
CIES:  The  smallest  loss  re¬ 
ported  by  agencies  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  primarily  through 
New  York  City  newspapers  is 
25%.  While  agencies  have  made 
every  effort  to  hold  on  to  their 
staffs  —  some,  for  example,  by 
shortening  the  work  week  (and 
the  salary  check)  —  some  of  the 
smaller  firms  have  had  to  lay 
off  their  entire  staffs. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGEN¬ 
CIES:  EmplojTnent  agencies 
noi-mally  receive  100,000  appli¬ 
cations  in  December;  last  month 
this  figure  was  45,000,  and  the 
loss  in  fees  was  $1,100,000.  The 
normal  January  application  fig¬ 
ure  is  200,000 ;  this  month’s 
total  is  expected  to  fall  between 
110,000  and  160,000. 

FLORISTS :  These  merchants 
are  averse  to  providing  specific 
figfures,  but  they  are  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  the  lack  of 
newspaper  obituary  and  wed¬ 
ding  notices  has  harshly  cut 
back  their  business. 

AUTOMOBILES:  New  -  car 
sales  have  not  been  materially 
affected.  Retail  used-car  sales, 
however,  are  40%  below  the 
comparable  period  a  year  ago. 
Radio  and  tv  advertising  are 
too  costly  for  this  type  of  mer- 


SOING  'HOME' — Eddy  Gilmore, 
who  covered  Russia  from  1941  to 
1953,  is  seen  with  his  wife  en 
route  from  London  to  Moscow  to 
do  a  series  for  AP.  Mrs.  Gilmore 
is  the  former  Tamara  Kolb-Cher- 
nashova  of  the  Bolshoi  Theater's 
Corps  de  Ballet. 

chandising.  The  fact  that  vir¬ 
tually  all  used-car  salesmen 
work  on  commission  only  has 
deprived  them  of  income  even 
though  technically  they  remain 
employed. 

THEATRES:  Play's  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  shutdown  have 
survived  fairly  well,  but  mail¬ 
order  ticket  sales  are  declining 
sharply.  Four  plays  have  closed 
despite  good  notices.  Several 
scheduled  oitenings  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

MOVIES:  Two  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  in  this  field  give  op¬ 
posing  views.  One  says  that  the 
lack  of  newspapers  has  com¬ 
pelled  theatre  managers  to  “get 
out  and  hustle”  with  handbills 
and  radio-tv  advertising  that 
have  restored  normality  after 
a  brief  initial  drop  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  other  association  says 
without  qualification  that  movie 
attendance  has  dropped  sharply 
and  stayed  down  despite  the 
publication  of  a  throw-away 
listing  of  offerings  in  all  the 
city’s  movie  houses. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES: 
Though  individual  stores  and 
associations  try  to  pretend  that 
the  lack  of  newspapers  has  made 
no  difference,  they  have  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  in  the  second  week 
of  January,  for  instance,  their 
sales  were  12%  below  the  com¬ 
parable  week  of  1962. 

REAL  ESTATE:  Many  large 
offices  report  losses  of  50-60% 
in  business. 

HOTELS:  Hotel  occupancy 
has  not  been  much  affected  but 
restaurant,  bar  and  banquet 
sales  have  been  reduced  15-20%. 
Saturday-night  dance  business 
has  virtually  vanished. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STORES: 
These  enterprises,  which  depend 
on  their  supplies  of  newspapers 
to  bring  in  customers,  have  no 


association  to  speak  for  them, 
but  spot-checks  in  every  part 
of  the  city  indicate  a  .'severe 
decline  in  volume. 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Public¬ 
ity  and  press  agents  are  suffer¬ 
ing  badly  and  are  laying  off  as¬ 
sistants,  secretaries,  reception¬ 
ists,  etc.  The  waste-paper  in¬ 
dustry,  unable  to  obtain  its  nor¬ 
mal  supplies,  has  undergone  ex¬ 
tensive  layoffs  and  price  com¬ 
petition  is  stiff. 

• 

2  More  Unions 
Go  on  Strike 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland 

The  outlook  for  a  break  in 
Cleveland’s  nine  -  weeks  -  old 
newspaper  strike  dimmed  again 
this  week  when  the  printers  and 
mailers  went  on  strike  and 
joined  the  picket  lines  with  the 
Guild.  Their  contracts  expired 
Sept.  30. 

Agreement  with  the  Guild 
was  being  reached  on  several 
issues  but  money  became  the 
major  factor  in  all  negotiations. 
George  E.  Carter,  business 
manager  of  the  Press,  said  the 
demands  of  the  11  unions  would 
cost  his  paper  $2,500,000  and 
“would  clearly  lead  to  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  Press.” 

Mr.  Carter  also  accused  the 
unions  here  of  engaging  in  a 
“mutuality  of  strategy”  with 
the  New  \ork  unions. 

Success  of  the  Cleveland 
Record,  circulating  100,000 
copies  a  day,  enabled  the  Guild 
to  increase  its  strike  benefits 
$10  a  week. 

• 

Disclosure  Saves 
Reporter  From  Jail 

London 

Given  a  six-months  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court,  Desmond 
Clough,  of  the  Daily  Sketch,  es¬ 
caped  going  to  jail  this  week 
when  a  government  information 
officer  disclosed  himself  as  the 
source  of  the  reporter’s  story. 

Mr.  Clough  had  declined  to 
identify  the  person  who  had 
given  him  material  concerning 
William  John  Vassall,  an  ad¬ 
miralty  clerk  convicted  of  spy¬ 
ing  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Britain’s  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Parker  imposed  the  penalty, 
saying  that  newsmen  may  not 
claim  complete  immunity  to  dis¬ 
close  sources  of  information. 

The  Sketch  reporter  said  he 
had  promised  not  to  name  the 
individual  in  WTiitehall  who 
had  given  him  the  information. 
Neville  Taylor,  an  admiralty 
press  officer,  released  the  re¬ 
porter  from  the  pledge  and 
named  himself. 
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Plan  to  Fight 
‘Magazone’ 

Ad  Selling 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  i)lan  for  cooperative  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  against  the 
magazines’  socalled  “magazone” 
approach  was  offered  Jan.  31 
for  the  consideration  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 

Herl)ert  W.  Moloney  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  Molo¬ 
ney,  Hegan  &  Schmitt,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  proposed 
the  formation  of  committees  of 
advertising  managers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  handle  work  at 
the  local  and  national  levels, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Moloney’s  idea  was  to  at¬ 
tack  the  “magazone”  selling  by 
building  a  program  for  New 
York  State  Key  Markets.  The 
coopeiative  plan  would  be  di¬ 
rected  by  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising  manag¬ 
ers  from  each  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Other  details  were  spelled  out 
by  Mr.  Moloney  as  follows: 

The  general  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  these  newspapers  to  be 
used  as  a  sales  force  for  local 
sales  work  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  newspapers  involved. 

From  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  group,  a  chairman  to  be 
selected  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
and  the  position  to  be  rotated 
each  year. 

Accounts  to  be  worked  on : 
Those  not  currently  advertising 
either  in  newspapers  at  all,  or 
not  advertising  in  New  York 
State  newspapers,  but  currently 
using  magazones. 

The  representatives’  work  to 
be  direct^  by  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  sales  managers  of 
each  of  the  representative  firms 
involved,  from  which  group,  for 
co-ordination  purposes,  a  chair¬ 
man  to  be  selected  and  then 
rotated  each  year.  This  commit¬ 
tee,  working  closely  with  the 
advertising  managers  commit¬ 
tee,  would  do  the  work  for  the 
group  at  the  advertiser  and 
agency  level. 

Promotion  and  sales  material 
to  be  developed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  advertising  managers 
and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Prices  Increased 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  the  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder  was  raised 
from  7c  to  10c  per  single  copy 
and  from  40c  to  50c  a  week  by 
carrier  on  Jan.  28.  Mail  rates 
also  were  boosted, 
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.Arizona  Journal 
Folds;  No  Bidders 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Journal,  beset 
with  financial  problems,  ceased 
publication  Jan.  26.  The  first 
issue  of  the  morning  tabloid, 
printed  on  offset  presses,  came 
out  Feb.  14,  1962. 

No  one  submitted  a  bid  for 
the  paper’s  assets  on  either  of 
two  days  this  week  when  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  con¬ 
ducted  an  auction  in  an  effort  to 
rai.se  alxmt  $175,000  for  unpaid 
jiayroll  taxes. 

Ken  Porter,  treasurer  of  the 
company,  .sought  to  interest  new 
investors  in  the  venture  and 
jiromised  that  if  he  were  suc¬ 
cessful  he  would  make  good  on 
the  tax  claim  and  back  pay  to 
employes.  Some  of  the  staffers 
said  they  hadn’t  been  paid  for 
six  weeks. 

The  Journal  began  under  the 
leadership  of  Robert  Morrison, 
Arizona  politician,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  55,000.  It  dwindled 
to  about  28,000,  in  competition 
against  the  Republic  (145,000) 
and  Gazette  (90,000)  of  the 
Pulliam  group. 

Although  the  Journal  occu¬ 
pied  a  million-dollar  plant,  most 
of  its  equipment  was  on  lease. 
At  one  time  there  were  11,000 
shareholders  in  the  venture. 


Group  Btiyg  Daily 

Princeton,  W.  Va. 

The  Princeton  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  afternoons  except  Satur¬ 
day,  has  been  sold  to  a  group 
headed  by  Robert  T.  Winebarger 
of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  who  is  now 
publisher,  succeeding  Howard 
R.  Imboden.  Others  in  the  group 
are  T.  Eugene  Worrell  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Carmage  Walls  of  Alabama, 
Frank  Robinson  of  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.,  and  Daniel  J.  Rooker  of 
Pulaski,  Va. 


WELCOME  TO  MONTANA! — Senator  Mike  Mansfield  extends  a  hand¬ 
shake  to  Eugene  Forson  of  Ghana,  who  will  work  on  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  before  going  on  a  tour  of  the  U.S.  The  foreign  journalist  pro¬ 
gram  is  sponsored  by  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  with  several  major 
corporations.  Harry  Morgan,  originator  of  the  program,  is  seen  in  the 
background  at  Washington  luncheon. 

New  York  City  Radio  Station 
Rallies  Aid  for  Miss.  Editor 


Hundreds  of  persons  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  small  daily 
in  Mississippi  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  a  New  York  City  radio 
station. 

The  station  is  WNEW  and  the 
editor  is  Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  of 
the  Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  who  was  facing  economic 
boycott  because  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Governor  Ross  Barnett’s 
handling  of  the  James  Meredith 
case. 

Mr.  Harkey’s  problems  were 
revealed  on  a  newscast  Jan.  23. 
Dee  Finch  of  WNEW  said  he 
would  buy  a  subscription  to  the 
Chronicle  and  suggested  that 
his  listeners  support  Mr. 
Harkey. 

.>00  (.alls 

Many  listeners  called  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  support.  From  10  a.m. 
to  noon  the  same  day,  William 
B.  Williams  repeated  the  story 
several  times  on  his  show.  When 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS— Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  chats 
with  Leonardo  Vergani  of  Italy,  one  of  12  young  journalists  from  abroad 
who  are  beginning  three-month  internships  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  the 
program  of  the  World  Press  Institute  of  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Vergani  goes  to  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
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he  went  off  the  air,  more  than 
500  calls  had  been  logged  and 
D.  Stark  Hubbard,  president  of 
International  Fiberglass  Cor- 
jioration,  promised  to  use  some 
of  his  company’s  advertising 
money,  budgeted  for  a  New 
York  newspaper,  to  buy  space 
in  the  Chronicle.  Several  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  also  called  up  to 
say  they  planned  to  put  some  of 
their  clients  in  the  Mississippi 
newspaper. 

Taped  Interviews 

After  a  10-minute  report  on 
the  Harkey  story  was  presented, 
250  more  WNEW  listeners 
promised  to  subscribe  to  the 
Chronicle,  a  weekly  which 
recently  went  daily  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  6,450. 

The  special  report  featured  a 
story  on  Mr.  Harkey  by  Claude 
Sitton,  who  has  been  covering 
the  Meredith  case  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  taped  inter¬ 
views  with  Mr.  Harkey,  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  Ira  Grimsley,  the 
local  sheriff  whom  Mr.  Harkey 
considers  one  of  his  enemies. 
(E&P,  Nov.  3,  1962,  page  10). 

‘Shot  at  Twice’ 

Mr.  Harkey,  44,  told  Mr. 
Pappas:  “Newspaper  editors  are 
expected  to  state  their  opinions. 
If  I  didn’t  do  it  this  way  I 
would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
business  because  I  wouldn’t  have 
anything  to  say.” 

He  said  he  has  been  receiving 
threats  for  14  years  and  has 
been  shot  at  twice. 

Sheriff  Grimsley  said  he  knew 
of  no  opposition  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle.  He  added  that  he  is  “always 
in  favor  of  opposition”  and 
is  of  the  opinion  that  “every¬ 
thing  needs  opposition,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  it  is.” 
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x41aii  Gould  Retires 
To  Consultant  Role 


When  nearly  50  years  of  the 
daily  newspaper  “pfrind”  slowed 
to  a  retii*enient  pace  this  week 
for  Alan  Jenks  Gould,  he  could 
quietly  and  unhurriedly  speak 
some  thoughts  about  journalism, 
in  a  relaxed  but  definitely  not 
in  a  detached  mood. 

You  could  sense  in  a  moment, 
by  the  care  with  which  he 
searched  his  vocabularj'  for  a 
word,  that  he  had  lived  a  life 
that  he  has  loved.  From  sports 
writer  on  a  small  daily,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  thrill  of  writing  alwut 
something  he  had  seen,  to  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press,  guiding 
..scores  of  talented  reporters  on 
their  worldwide  missions  of  in¬ 
formation  —  that  has  been  his 
cai'eer. 

At  64,  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
book  in  this  era  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  Alan  Gould  Iwgan  a  new 
cai'eer  Jan.  30  as  on-call  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  AP  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  gathering  and 
distribution  of  news  in  101  coun¬ 
tries. 

As  with  all  men  who  ai'e  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  work,  Alan 
Gould  rather  relished  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  “talk  shop”  with  a 
visitor  between  farewell  parties 
and  calls  from  well-wishers, 
many  of  whom  will  miss  the 
sound  counsel  of  the  memos 
signed  AJG. 

A  Valiu'il  I.oMtii 

Nostalgia  wrote  a  few  marks 
on  the  interviewer’s  note  pad. 
There  was  the  time,  so  vivid 
in  his  memory,  when  Alan  Gould, 
new  to  the  Big  Time  in  the 
Golden  Twenties  of  Sports, 
worked  the  Demp.sey  -  Firpo 
fight. 

It  was  Sept.  14,  1923,  in  New 
York.  It  was  a  day  and  an  event 
Gould  would  not  forget  because 
he  learned  a  significant  lesson. 

Jack  Dempsey  knocked  down 
Luis  Angel  Firpo  seven  times 
in  the  first  round,  then  was 
belted  out  of  the  ring  himself, 
but  crawled  back  and  knocked 
out  the  big  Argentinian  in  the 
second  round. 

“There  I  was,”  Gould  re¬ 
called,  “sitting  there,  reaching 
for  all  the  flowery  expressions 
and  dramatic  words  I  had  in  my 
mind,  to  describe  this  great 
fight. 

“Pop  Byers,  an  AP  veteran, 
leaned  over  and  said,  ‘Alan,  just 
tell  them  what  happened.’  ” 

No  Flowery  Language 

Did  he  remember  his  lead 


world’s  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship  by  knocking  out  Luis  Angel 
Firpo  in  the  second  round,  after 
flooring  his  opponent  seven  times 
and  being  himself  knocked  out 
of  the  ring.” 

Alan  Gould,  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  in  a  large  measure  several 
years  ago  for  having  Dr.  Ru¬ 
dolf  Flesch  teach  APers  how  to 
write  simply  and  directly,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  lead  sentence  on 
the  fight  might  not  get  a  pass¬ 
ing  grade  from  the  Flesch 
school. 

“But,”  he  defended,  “I  had 
to  get  the  story  on  the  wire  and 
fast.  There  was  no  time  to  polish 
it.” 

With  a  reflective  smile  he 
added  the  footnote  that  he  was 
competing  against  some  of  the 
best  sports  writers  in  the  land. 
Among  them,  he  i*emembered, 
was  Westbrook  Pegler  who,  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  a  wire  dead¬ 
line,  literally  seeped  perspira¬ 
tion  into  his  inspiration. 

“I  was  nev'er  much  on  brevi¬ 
ty,”  Alan  Gould  remarked. 
“Anyone  who  ever  handled  my 
stuff  on  the  desk  knows  that. 
But  I  wrote  copy  that  was  damn 
hard  to  cut.” 

On  llie  Elmira  (Jrciiit 

Gould  didn’t  sign  up  with  AP 
until  Mai-ch  26,  1922.  That  w’as 
eight  years  after  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  late  Frank  Gannett’s 
offer  of  a  job  at  $5  a  week  to 
report  for  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-dazette.  From  1914  to  1922 
he  did  as  many  young  men  in 
the  “newspaper  game”  did  — 
he  i-ode  the  circuit  from  paper 
to  paper  in  the  Elmira-Ithaca- 
Binghamton  axis.  He  was  the 
“kid  city  editor”  of  the  Elmira 
Telegram  when  that  newspaper 
had  an  area  sale  of  over  250,- 
000  copies  weekly. 

Sports  writing  was  his  forte 
and  that  brought  him  to  AP. 
He  says  now  that  he  never 
dreamed  then  of  seeing  a  na¬ 
tional,  highspeed  wire  carrying 
sports  news  24  hours  a  day.  He 
takes  some  pride  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  during  his  regpme  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor,  since  1942. 

Topical  (iommriits 

In  the  light  of  his  experience, 
Alan  Gould  talked  on  subjects 
of  current  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  His  remarks  came  readily 
on  each  topic  that  was  opened 
up. 

Between  puffs  on  his  pipe: 


Alan  J.  Gould 


dangers  of  news  control  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  are  ex¬ 
aggerated.  There  will  always 
be  attempts  to  manage  the  flow 
of  information  in  any  organized 
activity.  Our  challenge  is  to  get 
the  news  out.  It  is  the  main 
obligation  of  the  press.  Really, 
newspapers  aren’t  missing 
much,  except  in  those  countries 
where  everything  is  blacked  out 
by  censorship  and  restrictions, 
but  it  is  making  it  tougher  to 
assess  the  significance  of  events. 

Guban  Affair 

Lighting  up: 

NEWS  SUPPRESSION  — 
Except  in  wartime  I  can’t  re¬ 
call  any  major  news  that  has 
been  “bottled  up”  for  any  length 
of  time.  I  think  the  people  in 
Government  should  have  learned 
a  lesson  for  all  time  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Cuban  affair.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  have  withheld 
stories  for  a  time  in  the  national 
interest.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  calls  you  in 
and  says  this  is  a  matter  vital 
to  security,  you  accept  the  in¬ 
junction. 

Now,  levelling  his  bow  tie: 

MASSIVE  COVERAGE  —  I 
don’t  see  how  we  can  ever  re¬ 
sort  to  any  regular  “pooling” 
of  coverage  under  our  system. 
Yet  we  ai-e  our  own  severest 


chev  tour.  Embargoes  of  any 
kind  deprive  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  being  on  the 
scene.  Everybody  is  entitled  to 
be  at  ringside  for  the  uiain  '  ’ 
story.  Only  in  special  circum- 
•stances,  where  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  accommodate 
everyone,  should  there  be  pool 
coverage.  One  of  my  greatest 
.satisfactions  is  that  I  opposed 
President  Eisenhower’s  plan  to 
take  only  one  reporter  to  Korea 
with  him  and  we  wound  up  with 
one  man  from  each  service.  I 
assigned  Don  Whitehead  and  we 
worked  out  a  “diary”  plan  as 
the  centerpiece  of  his  report¬ 
ing.  It  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  — 
not  easy  against  such  writers 
as  Bob  Considine  and  Merriman 
Smith.  Our  stories  were  better  i 
because  of  the  competitive  fac¬ 
tor. 

Develop  llie  Dimensions 

Letting  his  jutting  jaw  slump 
a  wee  bit: 

WRITING  STYLE  —  The 
idea  is  to  make  the  news  under¬ 
standable  to  a  high  school  senior. 

We  reduce  complex  situations 
to  man-in-the-street  terms.  First 
we  must  gain  the  attention  of 
John  Jones,  then  develop  all  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  story.  The 
top-flight  jieople  don’t  write  by  ■ 
formula;  they  develop  their  own 
skills  and  talents. 

Then,  in  a  professional  tone: 

CAREER  ADVICE  —  Would 
I  recommend  journalism  to  my 
grandchildren?  (The  eldest  boy 
is  working  in  a  sporting  goods 
.store).  Yes.  First  I  would  say,  | 
‘Look  around  and  see  if  any-  | 
thing  else  appeals  to  you.’  There  L 
are  blessings  to  be  had  in  news-  I 
paper  work  if  you  specialize.  | 
You  must  be  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  and  curious  about  every¬ 
thing.  The  job  of  reporter  today 
calls  for  more  discriminating  [ 
judgment  to  a  more  diversified 
degree  than  in  the  past,  but 
whatever  the  field,  there  is  no  , 
substitute  for  good  reporting. 

The  advancement  of  mechanical 
techniques  and  automation  put 
a  premium  on  good  writing  and 
editing. 

Son  a  Newspaperman 

His  son,  Alan  Jr.,  went  up 
through  the  ranks  from  sports 
writer  on  the  New  York  Times,  j 
to  sports  editor  of  the  Elmira 
Star-Gazette,  to  editor  of  the 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star. 

Had  he  encouraged  his  boy  ^ 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps? 

“No,  he  just  came  along,”  I 
Alan  Gould  Sr.  said.  “It  .seems 
that  he  had  it  figured  out  this 
way:  “You  get  to  see  everything  j 
—  for  free  —  what  l)etter  life  • 
could  there  be?” 


that  day?  Yes,  he  did. 
“Jack  Dempsey  kept 
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There’s  something  poetic 
about  that  philosophy. 
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critics  when  there  are  incidents 
such  as  occurred  on  the  Khrush¬ 


t 


Colburn  Made  Editor- 
Publisher  in  Wichita 


Wichita,  Kas. 

John  H.  Colburn,  who  has 
boon  managing  editor  of  the 
Kirhtiiond  (Va.)  Times -Dis- 
ptitck  since  1949,  on  Feb.  1  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon, 


John  H.  Colburn 


Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Eagle  and  Beacon,  said: 

“After  more  than  50  years 
as  jiublisher  of  the  Eagle,  I  am 
gratified  that  we  are  obtaining 
the  services  of  a  man  with  wide 
experience,  excellent  capabilities 
and  distinguished  background  to 
carry  forward  the  principles  es¬ 
tablished  by  my  father.  Col. 
Mar.sh  M.  Murdock,  the  Eagle’s 
founder. 

Al’  .Ser^’ice 

Mr.  Colburn,  50,  has  been  in 
newspaper  work  32  years.  He 
began  as  a  cub  reporter-copy 
boy  for  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  He  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Columbus  in 
1935.  During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Colburn  was  an  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Europe. 

After  the  war,  he  was  named 
executive  editor  of  the  AP 
World  Service  in  London  and 
secretary  of  Associated  Press 
Ltd.  He  later  was  transferred 
to  headquarters  in  New  York, 
where  he  became  a  general  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Mr.  Colburn  is  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  He 
was  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1960.  He  received  the 
University  of  Arizona  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  for  “effec¬ 


tive  work  in  support  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  on  Jan.  12. 

In  1961-62  he  directed  a 
study  by  a  group  of  editors  who 
drafted  a  code,  “What  Makes  A 
Good  Newspaper,”  designed  to 
help  the  public  and  press  evalu¬ 
ate  newspapers. 

“This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  this  distinguished 
organization,”  Mr.  Colburn  said 
of  his  appointment.  “The  Eagle 
has  a  fine  record  of  serving 
Kansas  for  90  years,  and  I  trust 
that  we  can  continue  this  per¬ 
formance  by  making  these  news¬ 
papers  truly  the  voice  of  Kan¬ 
sas.” 


London 

Walton  Adamson  Cole,  .50, 
general  manager  of  Reuters, 
died  suddenly  here  Jan.  25. 

The  dynamic,  hard-driving 
Scot  who  had  lieen  in  charge 
of  the  worldwide  news  agency’s 
executive  direction  since  1959, 
collapsed  in  his  Fleet  Street 
office  while  awaiting  a  visitor. 
A  member  of  Mr.  Cole’s  staff 
found  him  in  a  chair  and  an 
ambulance  was  summoned  but 
he  was  found  to  be  dead  upon 
arrival  at  the  hospital. 

Tributes  to  “Tony”  Cole,  as 
he  was  known,  began  pouring  in 
from  around  the  globe  shortly 
after  Reuters  announced  his 
death. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  said 
the  Reuter  service  undertook  a 
major  postwar  expansion  under 
Mr.  Cole’s  guidance.  “For  the 
past  two  decades,”  the  paper 
said,  “Mr.  Cole  was  ‘Mr.  Reuter’ 
himself.  He  was  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  journalists.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said, 
“Newspapers  in  Britain  and 
throughout  the  world,  wherever 
the  accuracy  and  objectivity  of 
a  news  report  is  cherished,  lost 
one  of  the  dynamic  figures  of 
their  profession  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  lost  a  devoted  friend.” 

Mr.  Cole  was  bom  June  28, 
1912.  After  working  on  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman  and  the 
Falkirk  Herald,  he  came  to 
Fleet  Street  27  years  ago  and 
became  a  reporter  with  the 
Press  Association,  Britain’s  do¬ 
mestic  news  agency.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  deputy 
news  editor  and  later  became 


D.  Tennant  Bryan,  president 
and  publisher  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  said:  “We  regret 
.Mr.  Colburn’s  departure  from 
Richmond,  but  we  are  proud  of 
the  recognition  that  has  come  to 
one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues.” 

Mr.  Colburn  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Angier  Jackson,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Charlotte  Angier  and 
Kristine  Sherwood. 

I.«‘ard  Moving  lip 

Mr.  Colburn’s  departure  from 
Richmond  will  bring  these  pro¬ 
motions:  John  E.  Leard  —  from 
city  editor  of  the  News  Leader 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch;  Lawrence  Gould  — 
from  assistant  NL  city  editor  to 
city  editor;  Richard  Payne  — 
from  assistant  NL  city  editor 
to  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor. 


day  supervising  editor.  In  1942, 
when  he  was  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  night  editor,  Mr.  Cole 
went  to  Reuters  —  then  in  the 
process  of  reorganization  —  as 
news  manager. 

In  this  position,  Mr.  Cole 
played  a  major  role  in  guiding 
the  development  and  expansion 
of  Reuters’  service.  In  1945  he 
became  the  editor  of  Reuters 
and  in  1958  won  a  concurrent 
appointment  as  deputy  general 
manager.  The  next  year,  Mr. 
Cole  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Chancellor,  who  is  now  head 
of  the  Bowaters  Organization, 
as  general  manager. 

Mr.  Cole  also  was  managing 
director  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  International  Newsfilm 
Agency  (BCINA)  which  serv¬ 
ices  television  stations. 

Mr.  Cole  married  the  former 
Janet  Clingan  of  Grangemouth, 
Scotland,  in  1936.  They  had  two 
daughters. 


Walton  A.  Cole 


Al  Neuharth 


Neuharth  Joins 
iiannett  Staff 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Al  Neuharth,  an  executive  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  joined  the 
Gannett  Co.  Feb.  1  as  a  general 
executive  in  the  central  offices 
here.  He  has  been  assistant 
executive  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  since  November, 
1960.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  Miami  Herald  as  assistant 
managing  editor  and  executive 
city  editor. 

Mr.  Neuharth,  after  work  on 
special  projects,  will  have  impor¬ 
tant  responsibilities  with  toth 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
the  Dem-ocrat  and  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Neuharth,  38,  has  been 
with  Knight  Newspapers  since 
1954,  beginning  as  a  reporter 
in  Miami.  He  served  a  tour  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  and 
made  several  reporting  trips  to 
Latin  America. 

He  is  a  native  of  Eureka, 
S.  D.  and  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  and 
the  Mitchell  Daily  Republic.  He 
also  worked  for  two  years  as  a 
staff  writer  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Sioux  Falls.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  in  1950  with 
honors.  He  holds  a  major  poli¬ 
tical  science  and  a  minor  in 
journalism. 

From  1943  to  1946  he  served 
with  the  86th  Infantry  Division 
as  a  platoon  sergeant  in  both 
the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  He  was  awarded  the 
bronze  star  for  action  in 
Germany. 

His  wife,  Loretta,  is  a  native 
of  Woonsocket,  S.  D.  They  have 
two  children. 

• 

Merger  in  Rome 

Rome 

A  merger  of  II  Paese  and 
Paes-Sera,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  pro-Communist  dailies,  was 
effected  this  week.  Rome  has  14 
other  dailies. 
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Reuters’  ‘Tony’  Cole 
Dies  at  London  Desk 


PH010GRAPHY 

My  Favorite  Photos 
—  Harvey  Weber 


Carl  Sandburg 


By  Boh  Warner 

Harvey  Weber  of  Long 
Island’s  Newsday  is  one  of  those 
photo  department  managers 
who,  not  content  with  schedul¬ 
ing  assignments  and  looking 
after  a  large  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers,  must  be  out  of  the  office 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  fir¬ 
ing  away  at  picture  stories  and 
assorted  feature  material. 

Last  year,  for  example,  he 
took  three  first  place  honors  in 
the  contest  of  the  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  of  Long 
Island.  An  eight-picture  story 
called  “Main  Street,  Long 
Island,”  gave  him  first  place  in 
the  Documentary  class.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  hands  holding  a  baseball 
bat,  a  fishing  pole,  a  jack-knife 
or  a  marble,  were  woven  together 
in  “Hands  of  Spring,”  which 
won  first  place  in  the  picture 
story  category.  Finally,  “Nightly 
Grind,”  (see  cut)  was  awarded 
first  place  in  General  News. 

Cold  But  Pulienl 

Mr.  Weber’s  work  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  consistent  .search 
for  outstanding  composition, 
attention  to  detail  and  an  insist¬ 
ence  on  fine  print  quality. 
“Nightly  Grind,”  for  example, 
had  to  be  taken  at  5:30  p.m.  on 
a  winter  day,  when  traffic  on 
the  Long  Island  Expressway 
outside  New  York  was  at  its 
height.  Situated  on  a  bridge 
overlooking  the  expressway,  the 
freezing  photographer  patiently 
awaited  the  moment  when  traffic 
would  be  bumper-to-bumper  and 
his  picture  would  not  be  pep¬ 
pered  with  huge  trucks  blocking 


Kids  and  Snow 


out  sections  of  car  lights.  Even 
.so,  he  is  still  miffed  at  the  one 
truck  (at  the  left  in  the  back¬ 
ground)  which  created  “a  hole” 
in  his  otherwise  perfect  photo¬ 
graphic  opinion  of  the  express¬ 
way. 

“Futility^  of  War” — the  sur¬ 
render  of  a  frightened  German 
.soldier  on  the  steps  of  a  church 
whose  destruction  he  had  helped 
bring  about — was  photographed 
by  Mr.  Weber  in  France  in  1944, 
when  he  was  a  combat  photo 
officer  with  the  Third  Army.  He 
spent  five  years  as  a  wartime 
photographer  until  he  was 
mustered  out  at  the  end  of  1945. 

Worked  for  Magazines 

As  a  staff  photographer  for 
Graphic  House  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Weber  worked  for  national 
magazines  for  two  years  before 
he  left  the  city  and  joined  the 
staff  of  Newsday.  He  never  tires 
now  of  roaming  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island,  photo¬ 
graphing  its  citizens  and 
churches,  boats  and  teaches. 
“Church  In  Winter”  and  the 
jrortrait  of  painter  Jackson  Pol¬ 
lard  at  his  Long  Island  barn 
studio  are  among  his  favorites 
from  this  material. 

He  has  a  special  fondness  for 
the  Sandburg  portrait.  Mr. 
Weber  recalls  that  the  poet  “had 
been  strumming  his  guitar  sing¬ 
ing  a  gay  tune,  when  suddenly 
his  mood  changed.  He  stopped 
playing,  stopped  singing,  and 
went  into  some  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  thought  for  just  a  second. 
He  then  caught  himself  and 
went  back  to  the  happy  song.” 

Eyes  in  the  Museum 

His  eye  for  composition  is 
again  evidenced  by  the  shot  of 
the  opening  day  at  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  Museum  and  the  cold 
weather  feature  picture  of  kids 
in  the  snow.  The  museum  shot 
was  made  from  the  main  floor 
looking  up.  The  size,  structure 
and  feeling  of  this  super-modern 
gallen,'  was  effectively  pin¬ 
pointed  when  Mr.  Weber  caught 
another  photographer  with  his 
camera  trained  on  the  sculpture 
in  the  foreground. 

The  photographer,  by  the  way 
is  no  stranger  to  architectural 
photography.  He  once  attended 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign  as  an  architectural  photog¬ 
rapher  where  he  supplied  half 


the  plates  for  a  book  on  architec¬ 
ture  in  that  state.  Remembering 
this  experience,  Mr.  Weber  now 
says  that  “architectural  work 
demands  rigid  discipline — and  I 
would  advise  some  large  format 
camera  work  in  this  field  to 
every  photographer,  even  if  he 
shoots  everything  on  35mm  film 
in  ab.stract,  with  vaseline  on  the 
lens,  from  then  on.” 

He  marks  himself  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Edward  Weston.  During 
his  college  days  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  the  late  30s  “the 
world  of  photography  at  this 
time  was  worshipping  Edward 
Weston  as  the  master,  and  I 
joined  the  club,”  Mr.  Weber 
related.  “His  works  ver>'  much 
influenced  mine  and  still  do  as 
part  of  my  basic  tenets.” 

•New  (Challenges 

He  is  critical  of  much  that  he 
sees  in  the  photojournalism  field 
today  and  believes  there  are  new 
challenges  which  need  to  be  met 
by  deep  soul-searching: 

“We  must  examine  our  ideals, 
our  progress  and  our  goals  in 
the  new’s  editorial  field,”  Mr. 
Weber  commented.  “Too  much 
valuable  space  is  wasted  today 
on  the  petty  cliches  or  yester¬ 
days’  type  news  photography. 
Endless  reams  of  cheesecake  on 
ship  arrivals,  petty  crime  cover¬ 
age,  unimportant  club  meetings, 
‘shockers’  of  dubious  taste,  and 
stereotype  hole-plugging  must 
all  go.  We  must  not  only  illus¬ 
trate  and  supplement  words 
with  pictures,  but  we  must 
advance  into  the  field  of  using 
words  to  ‘illustrate’  and  supple¬ 
ment  pictures.  We  must  explore 
new  aspects  of  reportage  and 
equipment.  We  must  develop 
more  than  mere  reporting  and 
go  deeper  into  the  interpretive 
phase  of  photojournalism. 


“We  must  weld  a  tighter  team 
of  photographer  and  editor,  to 
the  end  that  material  gained  is 
properly  used.  We  must  delve 
into  new  realms  of  equipment 
and  techniques.  Full  use  of  ROP 
is  not  far  off;  other  systems  of 
photography,  such  as  electronic 
systems  (similar  to  video  tape) 
are  teing  explored.  Instant  color 
is  here,  faster  films  with  better 
grain  are  teing  developed  in 
black-and-white  and  color;  finer 
lenses  are  teing  computed.  Will 
we  be  ready  for  them?” 

• 

Photo  Bureau  Opens 

SACRAMmTO,  Calif. 

Kenneth  L.  Kitcher  is  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  newly-opened  newspic- 
tures  bureau  here.  Coverage  will 
include  the  Valley  area  and 
northeastern  California  as  well 
as  the  state  capital.  Mr.  Kitcher 
formerly  was  with  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters  staff. 


Museum  Opening 
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Jackson  Pollack  at  Barn  Studio 


Church  in  Winter 


Nightly  Grind 


Futility  of  War 
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V  ice  presidents  Galore 
And  a  Party  for  a  Dog 

Come  icy  weather,  blizzards,  no  news¬ 
papers  and  other  natural  catastrophies, 
the  advertising  agency  business  goes  right 
on  churning  out  vicepresidents  faster  than 
the  population  explosion  can  make  new 
ones. 

During  the  last  week  they  were  naming 
them  three  and  four  at  a  clip.  Young  & 
Rubicam  bestowed  the  mantle  on  Robert 
Belden,  James  Cameron  and  Robert  Leon¬ 
hard.  .  .  .  Cunningham  &  Walsh  did  the 
same  for  Daniel  H.  Dolgins,  Thomas  G. 
Fielder  and  A.  Whitaker  Franzheim.  .  .  . 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  weighed 
in  with  Fred  J.  Burghard  Jr.,  Louis  A. 
Carrahello,  Edwin  J.  Mills  and  Samuel 
Scott  Jr.,  and  then,  as  an  added  fillip 
threw  in  three  new  directors:  Albert  Tilt, 
John  F.  Hogan  and  Rollo  W.  Hunter.  .  .  . 
That  should  hold  the  others  for  a  while. 
...  It  was  enough  to  embarrass  the 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
Agency  which  could  only  come  up  with 
one  vdcepresident,  Harold  A.  Braun,  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  of  its  drug  department. 
.  .  .  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  was  in  the 
same  class  with  Mack  Stanley  of  its  spe¬ 
cial  creative  unit.  .  .  . 

Lennen  &  Newell  recouped  somewhat 
by  naming  a  senior  vicepresident,  Frank 
Snell,  management  account  supervisor  on 
Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical.  I  con¬ 
sulted  my  rating  chart  and  found  that  one 
senior  vicepresident  equals  a  vicepresident 
and  a  half. ...  Of  course,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  named  Gordon 
H.  Johnson  its  executive  vicepresident. 
He’s  been  with  the  agency  since  1944  and 
is  account  supervisor  on  P&G  and  General 
Mills.  The  chart  says  that’s  good  for  2M 
vicepresidents  .  .  .  Gordon  is  an  old  friend. 
We  were  classmates  at  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa  (older  than  the 
Ithaca  Cornell,  if  anybody  wants  to  fight) 
and  sat  together  in  chapel.  (“J”  precedes 
“K”).  I  can  remember  having  made  a 
slighting  remark  to  him  once  and  he  stayed 
out  of  chapel  for  days  to  get  even.  Cost 
him  some  demerits.  But  that  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  we’re  friends  now.  .  .  .  How 
else  would  I  get  my  Cocoa  Puffs? 

3  Copy  Supervisors 

Richard  N.  Meltzeij  Advertising,  San 
Francisco,  made  a  gallant  try  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  senior  vicepresident,  Richard  Lemen, 
and  a  vicepresident,  Richard  Berggren, 
the  L.  A.  manager.  That  comes  to  a  com¬ 
mendable  2^^  vp’s  by  the  chart.  .  .  .  (I’m 
not  counting  chairmen  and  presidents  in 


this.  Too  rarefied  an  atmosphere.  George 
Gribbin  and  Ed  Bond,  who  were  named  to 
those  respective  posts  at  Y&R  would  run 
off  with  the  honors  if  I  included  that  cate¬ 
gory).  ...  As  noted  here  last  week,  of 
course,  Y&R  came  in  strongly  when  it 
named  Warren  Bahr,  a  senior  media  direc¬ 
tor,  its  vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
media  relations  and  planning  department. 
Y&R  also  tried  to  match  E'WRR’s  nam¬ 
ing  of  three  directors  but  came  up  with 
three  copy  super\'isors  instead:  Joseph 
Sollish,  Mrs.  Eloise  Francis  and  Eli 
Kramer.  .  .  .  Grey  Advertising  wasn’t  to 
be  outdone  in  the  media  department  field. 
It  upped  Dr.  E.  L.  Deckinger  to  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  and  network  rela¬ 
tions.  Hal  Miller  was  named  media  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Deckinger. 

Well,  congratulations  to  them  all.  Any 
promotion  in  the  agency  business  is  well- 
earned,  despite  the  kidding  that  goes  on 
about  vicepresidents. 

.S«»mc  Off-Beat  (',ap«‘rs 

The  advertising  business  in  New  York, 
I’m  happy  to  see,  is  still  providing  its 
quota  of  off-beat  capers  even  though  the 
newspapers  haven’t  l)een  around  to  give 
them  the  exposure  they  once  had.  You 
may  recall,  for  instance,  that  during  the 
last  theatrical  season  when  David  Mer¬ 
rick’s  production,  “Subways  Are  for 
Sleeping,’’  laid  a  critical  egg,  the  madcap 
producer  ran  an  ad  headlined  “7  Out  of 
7  Agree.”  The  seven  persons  quoted  in 
the  ad  bore  the  names  of  drama  critics 
but  the  pictures  accompanying  them  were 
obviously  not  those  of  the  critics.  Natu¬ 
rally  each  of  the  so-called  “critics”  gave 
the  show  rave  reviews.  Well,  last  week 
Merrick  was  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 
When  “The  Establishment”  opened  at  the 
Strollers  Theater-Club,  handbills  and  ads 
appeared  quoting  David  Merrick  as  say¬ 
ing,  “I  think  ‘The  Establishment’  is  the 
most  brilliant  show  in  New  York.  It  is 
better  than  ‘Tchin-Tchin,’  ‘Stop  the  World,’ 
and  ‘Oliver’  all  rolled  into  one.  I  wish  I 
had  a  piece  of  it.”  The  three  shows  men¬ 
tioned  are  producer  Merrick’s.  You  guessed 
it,  of  course.  The  David  Merrick  quoted  is 
not  the  producer  of  the  same  name. 

Another  event  of  significance  was  held 
Tuesday:  A  retirement  party  for  the  first 
recorded  victim  of  the  computer  age  in 
advertising.  For  the  last  five  years  SKF 
Industries  has  run  ads  in  McGraw-Hill’s 
Purchasing  Week  featuring  Skiffy,  a  St. 
Bernard  dog.  This  year  SKF  developed 
a  new  concept  in  distribution  services 
called  Location  20,  a  system  of  communi¬ 
cations  control  by  computer.  When  the 
company  was  ready  to  announce  the  new 
system  it  wondered  how  it  could  fit  Skiffy 
into  the  ads.  Frank  White,  SKF  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  executives  from  the 
agency,  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  put  their  heads 
together  with  Skiffy. 

At  the  end  they  came  to  the  sad  con¬ 
clusion:  Skiffy  was  out,  done  in  by  a 
computer.  Charlie  Mill,  publisher  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  Week,  said  Skiffy  should  be  sent 
off  appropriately  and  since  you  couldn’t 
give  a  St.  Bernard  a  gold  watch,  how  about 
a  retirement  party.  It  was  held  in  the  Dog 
House  Bar  of  the  Sheraton-Russell  Hotel 
with  such  notables  in  attendance  as  Lady 
Greyhound,  the  Black  and  White  Scotch 
Scotties,  Hennessy,  the  St.  Bernard  who 
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Leonard  Shalansicy,  Far  Rockaway  art 
student,  won  $25  and  a  year's  supply  of 
haircuts  for  this  ad  on  the  Vitalis  theme 
in  a  contest  sponsored  by  Bristol-Myers. 

represents  Hennessy  cognacs  of  Fiance, 
the  Esso  “Watchdog,”  Mr.  Mack  (Mack 
Trucks),  the  representative  of  BullDog 
Electric  Products  division  of  ITE  Circuit 
Breaker  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Gaylord,  the 
basset  hound  that  served  as  model  for  an 
Ideal  toy. 

Skiffy  received  a  testimonial  scroll  paw- 
printed  (signed)  by  all  the  dogs  and  a 
year’s  supply  of  Gaines-burgers,  a  new 
dog  food,  which  he  is  donating  to  the 
ASPCA,  Bide-A-Wee  Home  and  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Medical  Center.  Probably  is  looking 
for  a  tax  deduction. 

I  hope  this  will  bring  you  all  up  to  date 
on  the  truly  significant  things  happening 
in  the  advertising  business. 


Skiffy — out  of  a  job  because  of  a  com¬ 
puter  in  an  ad  agency. 

Ad  Leader  Dies 

San  Francisco 
C.  P.  Constantine,  90,  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  leader  who 
founded  Botsford,  Constantine 
&  Gardner  in  1919,  died  Jan.  24. 
His  experiences  in  the  creation 
of  major  Western  accounts  are 
told  in  his  book,  “Advertising  in 
Action.”  He  also  authored  “I 
Was  a  Mountie,”  based  on  his 
pre-advertising  duty  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 
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There’s  More  Than  $ 
In  Agency  Billings 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

There’s  more  than  dollars  in  has  savvy  in  the  field,  and  we  are 
agency  billings.  glad  to  have  him  speak  out  as  he 

To  l)e  sure  this  present  trend  does.  For  instance,  if  he  doesn’t 
to  Iniast  about  the  vast  aggre-  think  the  design  of  one  of  our 
gate  of  dollars  an  agency’s  products  is  just  right,  he  says 
clients  invest  annually  in  com-  so. 

missionable  media  is  impressive.  “These  advertising  agencies 
A  $200,000,000  agency  seems  to  that  are  so  strong  on  creativity 
dwarf  a  $2,000,000  one  to  such  annoy  me  now  and  then.  Some 


an  extent  that  you  might  think  of  the  ads  would  be  all  right 
no  advertiser  in  his  right  mind  hung  in  a  museum,  but  they  do 
would  ever  select  the  pygmy  to  not  sell,  which,  to  me,  is  what 
do  a  job  when  a  giant  lives  advertising  is  all  about, 
right  next  door.  Of  course,  the  “GH&R  has  the  unique  qual- 

big  fellow  might  also  conjure  up  ity  of  being  able  to  combine 
the  picture  of  the  white-haired  creativity  in  ads  that  do  sell.’’ 
white-mustached  playboy,  a  gay  Facit  sells  a  line  of  Swedish- 
tattersall  vest  covering  his  pot  made  business  machines,  calcula- 
l)elly  pressed  against  the  Stork  tors,  typewriters,  adding  and 
Club  bar.  bookeeping/posting  machines. 


William  Galbraith 

"Markefing  Cenfers  on  Audiencei  of  People” 

Text  appeals  to  top  manage-  first  reduced  10  agencies  that  he 


Pygmy’s  Mourisli 

In  any  case,  the  pygmies 
among  ad  agencies  continue  to 
flourish.  What  may  seem  to  be 
short  and  insignificant  often 
proves  to  be  long  in  common 
sense  and  an  ability  to  get  sig¬ 
nificant  results  without  waste¬ 
fulness. 

Albert  J.  Ackley,  for  instance, 
the  advertising  manager  of 
Facit,  Inc.,  American  subsidiary 
of  A.  B.  Atvidaberg’s  Indus- 
trier  of  Sweden,  is  confident  he 
made  a  sound  choice  when  he 
passed  the  giants  by  in  May 
1962  to  select  Galbraith,  Hoff¬ 
man  &  Rogers,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  which, 
while  growing  rapidly,  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  boast  publicly 
about  its  big  billings. 

“What  I  like  about  this 
agency,’’  said  Mr.  Ackley  the 
other  day,  “is  that  it  offers  a 
sound  marketing  approach,  is 
creative,  and  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  hard-sell. 

“This  agency  looks  at  the 
marketing  picture  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  Among  its  top  executives 
are  experts  in  merchandising, 
publicity,  public  relations — the 
whole  gamut — and  they  con¬ 
stantly  try  to  integrate  them  all 
into  one  force. 

“Bill  Galbraith,  the  president. 


One  of  the  first  jobs  GH&R 
did  for  this  client  was  to  select 
a  newspaper  that  put  Facit  into 
the  booming  California  market 
in  a  big  way.  On  the  one  paper 
— the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal — Bill 
Galbraith,  the  agency’s  young 
and  peppery  president,  put  seven 
league  boots  in  the  form  of  not 
one  single  ad  but  seven  ads  in 
one  single  edition.  He  figured  he 
was  going  for  important  busi¬ 
ness  people  who  lived  and 
worked  from  the  southernmost 
tip  of  California  to  Whatcom 
County,  Wash.,  and  beyond  the 
Canadian  border,  so  he  wanted 
to  make  sure  to  get  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  to  see  all  that 
Facit  had  to  sell. 

1,000-Liner 

The  soul  of  the  seven-league 
boot  (pun  intended)  was  a 
1,000-liner  that  literally  kicked 
you  in  the  eye  with  the  circular 
reversed-plate  Facit  logo.  De¬ 
veloped  by  the  Swedish  agency, 
Arvaco,  the  firm  employs  this 
sort  of  Cyclops  eye  was  made 
with  the  intent  of  massive 
memorability  and  accomplishes 
that  purpose  in  a  masterful 
manner.  It  also  commands  the 
reader  to  look  eagerly  at  the 
left-hand  column  in  which  seven 
Facit  machines  are  pictured. 


ment  with  such  phrases  as 
“many  exclusive  features  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profits;’’  and  “rug¬ 
gedly  crafted  of  the  finest 
Swedish  steel.” 

A  coupon  at  the  bottom 
brought  in  many  inquiries,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Ackley,  who 
added: 

“We  merchandised  this  ad 
heavily.  The  agency  made  a 
direct  mail  folder  out  of  it.  It 
made  a  good  beginning  for  our 
California  office,  and  we  are 
planning  a  similar  campaign  in 
newspapers  this  spring  in  other 
cities.” 

$250,000  Budget 

This  campaign,  which  will 
mark  the  550th  anniversary  of 
the  Swedish  firm,  will  feature 
local  newspaper  advertising  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Dallas,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  Facit  machines  are  sold 
retail.  About  500,000  lines  will 
go  into  newspapers.  The  budget 
for  the  year  runs  at  about  $250,- 
000.  The  1,000  dealers  in  other 
cities  will  be  supported  with  a 
program  of  ad  mats  for  their 
local  newspapers.  All  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  backed  by  direct 
mail.  Some  of  the  mail  will  come 
from  Sweden. 

The  way  GH&R  got  the  Facit 
account  was  unusual.  Mr.  Ackley 


interviewed  down  to  three.  These 
three  were  mailed  question¬ 
naires,  with  instructions  to  an¬ 
swer  and  return  them  in  two 
days.  Next,  Mr.  Ackley  invited 
them  to  send  four  executives  to 
meet  with  him. 

President  Galbraith  brought 
with  him,  Jim  Rogers,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who  specializes  on  copy; 
Wallace  Hoffman,  executive  vice- 
president,  media;  and  Gaius 
Lawrence,  marketing  director. 
They  met  with  Karl  Siewert, 
president;  John  Scheel,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident ;  George  Haag, 
sales  manager,  and  Mr.  Ackley. 

Given  Problem 

After  a  two-hour  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  agency  executives  were 
shown  into  a  conference  room 
and  given  a  marketing  problem 
to  solve  in  45  minutes.  It  was  to 
outline  a  plan  to  start  a  retail 
selling  organization  for  Facit 
and  Odhner  (a  sister  line)  prod¬ 
ucts  in  Cleveland. 

This  was  the  plan — and  it 
won  GH&R  a  new  client: 

•  Teaser  ads  in  the  local 
newspapers  with  a  l,()00-line 
and  half-page  ads  as  the  climax. 

•  A  direct  mail  campaign  to 
industry  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
First  mailing  pieces  were  to 
come  from  Sweden.  It  would 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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U.  S.  Steel  at  Home 
On  Range  Promotion 


^ Salesmen's  Week^ 

There  is  no  one  we  respect 
more  —  and  envy  less  —  than 
a  good  salesman,  especially  the 
purveyor  of  white  space  in  print 
media. 

*  *  * 

Apropos  of  “National  Sales¬ 
men’s  week,”  Feh.  3-9,  Elmer  G. 
Leterman,  an  insurance  salesman 
who  has  sold  over  $100,000,000 
worth  of  individual  insurance  and 
over  $1  billion  in  group  policies 
(Brother,  that’s  selling!),  sums 
up  the  salesman’s  role  in  ••ur  way 
of  life: 

“Nobody  contributes  more  to 
.  the  expanding  economy  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  than  its 
salesmen. . . . 

“Actually,  people  don’t  buy 
anything.  In  one  way  or  another, 
they  are  sold  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  have  given  .\merica  the 
highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world.”  (.4men!). 

* 

Gerard  W.  Brooks,  marketing 
vicepresident  for  Mack  Trucks. 
Inc.,  recently  ob.served  that  it  will 
he  a  ver>’  long  time  l)efore  “push 
button”  age  techniques  can  re¬ 
place  face-to-face  selling. 

“There  are  some  who  feel  that 
the  marketing  revolution,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  postwar  years,  has 
tended  to  put  the  salesman  on  the 
shelf.”  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  most  secure  man  in 
America  today,  as  far  as  immu¬ 
nity  from  job  obsolescence  is  con¬ 
cerned.  is  the  professional  sales¬ 
man.  (We’ll  buy  that). 

“Tliey  say.”  Mr.  Brooks  goes 
on.  “that  mass  merchandising  and 
advanced  pre-selling  techniques 
are  fast  relegating  the  salesman 
to  the  role  of  order  taker.  .Some 
even  forecast  the  day  when  con¬ 
sumer  needs  will  he  anticipated 
and  filled  by  an  electronic  device. 

“But.”  he  emphasized,  “you 
and  I  will  never  see  that  day  — 
and  I  seriously  doubt  if  future 
generations  will  either.” 

*  *  « 

.\nd  only  last  week,  Tom  M. 
Nelms,  president  of  the  Southern 
Industrial  Distributors’  Associa¬ 
tion.  maintained  that  “a  good 
salesman  in  1963  may  be  different 
from  one  in  1922.  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  fundamentals,  however, 
are  not  different.  This  is  where 
we  miss  the  boat  sometimes  in 
our  sophisticated  existence.” 

*  *  * 

And  what  has  all  this  got  to  do 
with  advertising?  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ad  campaign  can  only  get 
the  customer  to  the  point-of-sale. 
Then  a  salesman  takes  over. 


Newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  are  being  alerted  to  the 
linage  possibilities  in  a  special 
spring  promotion,  “It’s  Time  To 
Change  To  a  ’63  Range,”  spon¬ 
sored  by  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

Several  major  trade  associa¬ 
tions  are  participating  in  the 
event. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  is  notifying  its  1,000 
member  daily  newspapers  of  the 
range  promotion  and  will  help 
distribute  an  eight-page  special 
section  of  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  material  for  use  in  build¬ 
ing  newspaper  sections  and  pages 
keyed  to  the  April  promotion. 

The  section  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  U.S.  Steel,  National 
Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NEMA),  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Gas  Association  (AGA). 

Newspapers  Key 

According  to  Robert  A. 
Murphy,  Bureau  retail  serv’ices 
manager,  “Newspapers,  the  re¬ 
tailers’  basic  advertising  medi¬ 
um,  will  be  the  key  to  many 
local  level  promotions.”  He  said 
the  U.S.  Steel  ’63  Range  promo¬ 
tion  offers  “a  top  sales  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  utilities,  loan  institutions, 
and  all  concerned  with  increasing 
.sales  of  kitchen  ranges.” 

The  Bureau  cited  reports  of 
improved  consumer  buying  atti¬ 
tudes  promising  “good  times” 
for  the  first  half  of  1963.  Appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers  and  retailers 
report  1962  sales  as  the  best 
since  1956.  An  analysis  by  the 
Bureau  of  industry  figures  for 
the  three  years  prior  to  1962 
indicate  a  10%  drop  in  total 


range  sales.  The  Bureau  also 
cited  a  corresponding  drop  of 
22%  in  retail  linage  for  gas 
ranges  in  nine  major  cities  for 
the  same  three  years. 

25  LtM'iil  Markets 

Basic  ingredients  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  range  promotion  are  a 
newspaper  service  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  free  point- 
of-sale  material  for  range 
dealers,  and  special  local  cam¬ 
paigns  in  25  major  markets. 

To  accelerate  the  program  in 
these  markets  U.S.  Steel  will 
provide  the  following: 

•  Full-page  newspaper  ads 
featuring  the  program’s  symbol 
(see  cut)  and  theme  line. 

•  Newspaper  service  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  materials 
to  help  papers  prepare  special 
range  sections.  The  service  will 
have  a  two-color  full  newspaper 
page-size  “mood”  cover  with  the 
headline,  “Bring  Spring  Into 
Your  Kitchen.” 

•  Calls  by  professional  mar¬ 
keting  team  on  newspapers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  key  dealers,  utility 
companies  and  banks. 

•  No.  50  outdoor  poster  show¬ 
ings  during  April. 

•  Commercials  on  the  “U.S. 
Steel  Hour”  on  CBS-TV  on 
March  20,  April  3  and  17. 

•  Dealer  merchandising  kit. 


It’s  time  to  change^ 


to  a  ’63  range 

Symbol  for  Selling 

papers  on  request.  The  service 
will  l>e  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  by 
Metro  Newspaper  Service. 

In  addition  to  AGA  and 
NEMA,  cooperating  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  include  Edison  Electric 
Institute  (EEI),  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association 
(GAMA),  Institute  of  Appli¬ 
ance  Manufacturers,  National 
Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers 
Association,  and  the  National 
LP  Gas  Council. 

• 

Sam  Ballard  Dies 
As  Result  of  Fall 


^  ^  1 

'COOKING-UP'  AN  IDEA — Examining  his  chefs  hat  symbolizing  the 
theme  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  "It's  Time  To  Change  To  A  '63  Range" 
April  promotion  is  Norval  D.  Jennings,  director  of  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American  Gas  Association.  Other  "cooks"  are  (left 
to  right):  Eugene  Martin  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  for  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association;  Eamon  Brennan  of  SR&A  Public  Relations, 
for  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Association;  Robert  A.  Murphy, 
retail  services  manager,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA;  Mr.  Jennings; 
Albert  V.  Lowe,  manager  of  Live  Better  Electrically  Program,  Edison 
Electric  Institute;  and  William  L  Grimes,  market  development  division 
of  U.S.  Steel.  USS  will  launch  a  freezer-refrigerator  promotion  in  June 
and  a  home  laundry  drive  next  fall. 


2.500  Weeklies  Sam  M.  Ballard,  president  of 

Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  Inc.,  died 
Outside  the  25  markets,  daily  jan.  25  in  New  York  following 
newspapers  and  some  2,500  a  fall.  He  was  60. 
weeklies  will  receive  the  U.S.  Mr.  Ballard  had  had  a  mete- 
Steel  range  newspaper  service  oric  newspaper  career,  starting 
proof  book.  The  newspaper  serv-  his  teens,  before  he  turned  to 
ice,  including  free  mats  of  all  advertising  in  1928.  When  he 
art,  is  available  to  all  news-  ^vas  21  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
^  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Ballard  came  to  the 
agency  in  1953  as  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  account 
policy  committee.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  he  was  made  executive 
vicepresident,  and  in  1956  he 
was  elected  president. 

Prior  to  1953,  Mr.  Ballard  had 
been  executive  vicepresident  of 
Gardner  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis,  and  chairman  of  its 
management  conunittee,  in  an 
association  of  16  years.  Earlier, 
he  had  been  with  Compton 
;  haf  symbolizing  the  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  with 
ge  To  A  '63  Range"  Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
of  promotion  and  ad-  ranee,  Inc.,  in  Detroit, 
her  "cooks"  are  (left  His  first  advertising  post  was 
es.  for  Gas  Appliance  with  the  Geyer  Company,  prede- 
RAA  Public  Relations,  cessor  of  GMB.  Subsequently  he 

I  became  ad  manager  of  Delco- 

ANPA;  Mr.  Jennings;  t  •  i-x  i 

cally  Program.  Edison  Company,  a  General 

development  division  Motors  subsidiary,  and  a  Geyer 
lor  promotion  in  June  client.  He  returned  to  the 
fall.  agency  field  with  Compton. 
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Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  puf/e  17) 


acquaint  the  industrialists  with 
the  salesmen  who  would  be 
makinpT  follow-up  calls. 

•  Ads  would  be  distinppiished 
by  bold  heads,  a  product  picture, 
and  the  Facit  lopo.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
art. 

•  Costs  would  be  consistent 
with  prev’ailinp  prices  and  rates 
in  and  around  Cleveland. 

To  this  outline,  accompanied 
by  sketches  and  rouph  copy,  w’as 
added  this  statement:  “We 
would  not  advocate  followinp 
throuph  on  this  proposal  with¬ 
out  further  evaluation  of  the 
problem.” 

Mr.  Ackley  told  them  later 
.that  this  caution  helped. 

Mew  Accounts 

Last  year  \vas  an  active  one 
for  the  GH&R.  Besides  Facit, 
new  accounts  included  Arbor 
Homes,  Inc.;  a  new  slice  of  the 
Nationwide  Insurance  account; 
Intaglio  Sendee  Corp. ;  Balti¬ 
more  Business  Forms,  Inc.; 
Manufacturers  Council  for 
Fashion  Development;  the  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.;  Johnny  Apple,  Inc. 

Two  years  ago,  by  calling 
cold  on  John  Harken,  adver¬ 


tising  director,  Mr.  Galbraith 
landed  International  Paint,  Inc., 
an  Engli.sh  firm,  w’hich  had  had 
the  same  ad  agency  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  past  30  years. 

Bill,  who  lives  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Westchester  County,  is 
a  yachtsman.  International  fea¬ 
tures  marine  paints. 

In  addition  to  Yachting  maga¬ 
zine  and  direct  mail,  GH&R 
recommended  that  International 
go  after  the  inland  Iwatsmen  by 
using  the  boating  .sections  of 
newspapers  and  direct  mail. 
When  International  came  out 
with  a  new’  house  paint,  it  was 
advertised  first  in  Iwating  pub¬ 
lications,  and  gradually  moved 
into  other  media. 

“Whoev’er  heard  of  adver¬ 
tising  house  paint  in  Yachting?” 
is  the  headline  of  one  of  the 
first  ads. 

This  year  regional  sections  of 
shelter  magazines  are  being 
used,  and  the  eventual  plan  is 
break  into  the  home  building 
sections  of  new’spapers. 

Preprints  Pmpused 

Proposed  this  year  for  Arbor 
Homes,  a  prefabricated  house 
manufacturer  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  are  newspaper  color  pre¬ 
prints. 

When  Bill  Galbraith  goes  out 
for  new  business,  he  is  apt  to 
.say:  “If  you  think  your  present 
promotion  budget  is  falling  short 


of  the  objectives  you’ve  set  for 
it,  perhaps  you’d  like  to  try  our 
balanced  marketing  program.  It 
has  helped  others  shed  dollars 
and  sense  in  sales.” 

Mr.  Galbraith  says  he  means 
by  “balanced  marketing”  look¬ 
ing  at  the  whole  program,  and 
w’orking  on  the  whole  program, 
from  package  design  to  mer¬ 
chandising  the  final  product 
right  off  retailers  shelves. 

Media  Study  Vital 

“To  me  marketing  centers  on 
people,”  he  said,  “on  audiences 
of  people.  That  means  that  a 
study  of  media  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant.  If  your  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  to  succeed,  it 
must  reach  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time,  and  as  forcibly 
as  possible.  Then  the  follow- 
through  at  point-of-sale  and 
with  direct  mail  is  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

“Besides  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  many  other  people  are 
involved  in  your  advertising. 
You  must  sell  it  to  your  client, 
particularly  the  salesmen,  who 
will  help  sell  it  to  jobbers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  retailers. 

“As  for  the  copy  itself,  our 
entire  business  as  advertising 
practitioners  centers  around  and 
depends  on  audiences,  whether 
we  are  aiming  at  a  select  few’ 
or  at  millions.  To  be  successful 
each  message  we  direct  to  any 


hardt,  the  portrait  painti  r,  at 
Pratt  Institute  and  the  Art 
Students  League. 

After  World  War  II,  in  which 
he  piloted  C-47  troop  carriers  as 
a  flight  officer  in  Europe  .md 
India,  he  started  work  in  the  art 
department  of  the  John  A. 
Cairns  Co.,  at  $50  a  week.  In 
the  art  department  with  him 
were  Wallace  Hoffman  and 
Fritz  Kruse,  who,  he  says,  was 
then  and  still  is  a  “master 
artist.”  These  three,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  then,  28;  Mr.  Kruse,  49; 
and  Mr.  Galbraith,  26,  decided 
one  day  while  lunching  at  Lu- 
chow’s  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves.  They  establi.shed 
KGH  Advertising  Design  Co., 
and  opened  an  office  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Gloria  Vanderbilt’s 
house  at  35  West  53rd  st.  Two 
clients  Dance  Footwear  Division 
of  Capezio,  Inc.,  and  Republic 
Carloading  and  Distributing  Co., 
are  still  with  them. 

At  first  they  worked  nights 
continuing  writh  the  Cairns 
agency  at  regular  business 
hours.  But  they  finally  pooled 
$1200,  and  left  in  1950  to  fend 
for  themselves. 

They  started  paying  them¬ 
selves  $35  a  week,  but  business 
grew,  and  by  1952  they  were  in 
larger  offices  at  624  Madison 
avenue  with  12  accounts,  an  art 
department,  copy  wrriter,  recep¬ 
tionist,  and  bookkeeper. 


in  a  newspaper  worth?  At 

The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 

Colorado,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  same  to 
national,  regional  or  local  retail  advertisers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  local-to-national  rate 
differential  must  be  eliminated  on  newpapers 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it . . . 

WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RATE  CARDS,  CONTACT: 

WALTON  DEMINO,  AdmtniiiS  Maasaar  COlOtAOO  PRESS  SERVICE,  Im. 

TIm  Doihr  SmliiMl  1445  Cewt  Plan,  Danvar  2,  Celorada 


audience  must  (1)  gain  maxi¬ 
mum  attention;  (2)  make  sense, 
be  believable  and  fit  into  the 
audience’s  pattern  of  life;  (3) 
be  memorable;  (4)  be  followed 
through  by  point-of-sale  pro¬ 
motion  and  other  merchandising. 

“All  of  this  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  within  the  available 
budget.” 

Talent  for  .Art 

Mr.  Galbraith  is  an  artist, 
who  now  spends  most  of  his  time 
as  chief  executive  officer  of  his 
company  and  in  getting  new 
business.  He  was  bom — William 
Robert  Galbraith  IV — Nov.  21, 
1923,  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  He 
studied  art  under  William  Ober- 


The  firm  moved  to  its  present 
address,  29  West  56th  St.,  New 
York  in  1060.  Then  a  merger 
was  completed  with  Rogers  & 
Collins,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  and 
James  Rogers  became  a  partner 
and  senior  vicepresident. 

In  addition  to  advertising,  the 
firm  also  handles  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Marianne  Tuteur  is  the 
director  of  this  department. 

• 

In  Thomson  Office 

Robert  E.  Baehler,  former 
advertising  director  of  the 
defunct  Jackson  State-Times, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Inc. 
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TWO  NEWSPAPERS  DOMINATE 
THE  SPRINGFIELD  MARKET 


Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register  offer  commanding  coverage  of  Springfield,  Illinois  — 
state  capital  and  economic  capital  of  an  eleven-county*  market.  Government  payrolls  provide  a  stable 
base  for  the  balanced  prosperity  of  an  area  which  also  thrives  on  diversified  industry,  tourism,  and 
the  agricultural  riches  of  18,000  farms.  For  unbeatable  coverage  of  the  entire  market  — and  for  top- 
quality  ROP  color  — turn  to  the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register. 

*CASS,  CHRISTIAN,  GREENE.  LOGAN,  MACOUPIN,  MASON,  MENARD,  MONTGOMERY,  MORGAN,  SANGAMON.  SCOTT  COUNTIES 

15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Springfield,  Illinois— Northern 
Illinois— San  Diego,  California— and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the 
Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


0^  (Wetf  Meuispa|2£AS 


Fire  Sale  Ad  Copy 
Drops  Word  ‘Fire’ 


How  can  a  retailer  stape  a 
fire  sale  without  usinp  the  word 
“fire”  in  his  newspaper  ads? 

Gertz  Department  Store, 
Hicksville,  L.I.,  recently  did  it 
successfully  with  sinple-  and 
double-pape  one-color  and  black 
ads  in  the  Lonq  Iffland  Press. 

“It  was  indeed  a  study  in 
mass  psychology,  the  power  of 
words  and  an  unprecedented 
sales  result,”  Harold  R.  Merahn, 
vicepresident  of  Gertz,  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher  this  week. 

Seems  that  Gertz  had  a  fire 
the  day  after  New  Year’s.  It 
occurred  in  a  top  floor  stock 
room  and  water — pumped  in 
•generous  quantities  by  firemen — 
cascaded  through  the  ceilings 
of  five  floors  and  the  basement. 
Every  area  was  treated  to  a 
bit  of  water  and  in  some  cases 
smoke. 

“By  dint  of  hard  work,  we 
found  we  were  able  to  reopen 
in  two  weeks,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  top  floor,”  Mr, 
Merahn  explained. 

“What  kind  of  sale  to  run? 
There  was  much  gratuitous  ad¬ 
vice  from  my  colleagues,  the 
merchandise  managers.  ‘Run 
photos  of  fire  trucks,  with  hoses 
yet;  with  flames,’  they  sug¬ 
gested.  Another  wanted  a  tradi¬ 
tional  fire  sale  with  ‘savings  of 
50%  and  more!’” 

Mr.  Merahn  said  that  wiser 
heads  prevailed  “because  Gertz 
is  not  that  kind  of  a  store.” 

“We  had  to  run  a  sale  but 
still  preser\’e  the  institutional 
image  we’ve  built  so  painstak¬ 
ingly  over  the  years,”  he  went 
on. 

Gtes  KcaMins 

“Now  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  the  word  ‘fire’,”  Mr. 
Merahn  said:  “But  it’s  not  for 
Gertz  for  two  reasons: 


PHOTON 


The  only  firm  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  phototypesetting 
equipment. 

Wilmington  J  Moss. 


“1)  It’s  a  tough  word  to  live 
with  for  any  store  that  has 
institutional  pretensions.  It 
sounds  ‘schlocky’  and  cheap,  and 
is  reminiscent  of  those  who  cash 
in  on  sad  situations. 

“2)  The  word  ‘fire’  is  the 
first  one  that  comes  to  mind 
when  running  a  fire  sale.  There¬ 
fore  it  should  be  written  off  as 
hackneyed,  wornout  and  lacking 
in  imagination.  The  situation 
presents  a  rare  opportunity  for 
an  advertising  man’s  versatility 
and  virtuousity  with  words.” 

Copy  in  Gertz’s  double-page 
re-opening  ad  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  of  Jan.  1(5  was  headlined: 
“Who  can  l)e  sure?  Water.  Who 
can  be  sure?  Smoke.” 

“Candidly,”  the  copy  said, 
“you  can’t  be  sure  when  it 
comes  to  water.  It’s  so  fluid — it 
seeks  its  own  level — it  drips 
and  dribbles — it  engulfs  and  in¬ 
undates — ebbs  and  flows  and 
cascades.  Smoke  is  fickle,  too. 
It  floats,  curls,  swirls  and 
whooshes.  It  hugs  wools  but 
leaves  other  surfaces  alone. 
Water  and  smoke  ruined  quite 
a  bit  of  our  precious  goods — 
THIS  WE  THREW  OUT.  But 
much  of  our  precious  goods  was 
untouched  by  water — some 
merely  sprinkled,  dampened  and 
moistened.  However,  throughout 
most  of  our  floors  it  is  scarcely 
detectable  that  water  was  even 
present.  Who  can  be  sure  with 
water  or  smoke?” 

According  to  Mr.  Merahn, 
this  fire  sale  without  mentioning 
the  word  “fire”  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success. 

Made  Up  Loss 

“I’ve  been  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  a  long  time.  I’ve  never  .seen 
such  mobs  of  eager  bargain 
hunters,”  he  said,  adding,  “They 
got  the  bargains  alright,  and  in 
three  days  we  made  up  for  our 
having  been  closed  two  weeks.” 


Follow-up,  one-color  and  black 
page  ads  by  Gertz  were  run  in 
the  Press  Jan.  18  and  Jan.  23. 
The  ad  of  Jan.  18  thanked  Long 
Islanders  for  their  confidence. 

.  .  You  taught  us  that  small 
tiaces  of  water  or  smoke  do 
not  dampen  a  Long  Islander’s 
bargain-instincts  —  only  sharp¬ 
ens  it.” 

Mercliuiil's  ld<'a 

The  Jan.  23  ad  told  of  Gertz 
being  “ready  to  start  all  over 
again !” 

S.  C.  Herman,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
told  E&P  something  that  Mr. 
Merahn  modestly  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion.  The  idea  for  the  sale  was 
dreamed  up  by  Mr.  Merahn. 

And  for  those  wondering  how 
come  the  strikebound  Long 
Island  Press  is  publishing,  keep 
in  mind  that  the  daily  has  lieen 
publishing  its  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  Counties  editions  since  the 
New  York  City  newspaper 
strike  started  Dec.  8.  Only  its 
Queens  County  edition  is  clo.sed. 

• 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Names  New  Ad  (^Jiief 

Detroit 

Elliott  Shumaker,  former 
national  advertising  manager 
and  more  recently  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  l)een 
named  coordinator  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  Henry  C.  Weidler, 
business  manager  of  the  Free 
Press. 

Mr.  Shumaker  assumed  his 
new  post  upon  the  retirement 
from  the  paper  of  Robert  M. 
Wheeler,  who  had  served  as 
advertising  director  since  1958. 

Mr.  Shumaker  has  been 
employed  at  the  Free  Press  since 
1918,  when  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  business  office 
clerk.  His  newspaper  advertising 
background  includes  experience 
in  the  retail,  national  and  auto¬ 
motive  dei)artments  of  the  Free 
Press  prior  to  his  being 
appointed  assistant  ad  director 
in  November,  1961. 


Linage  Lag 
Noted  After 
Long  Strike 

Minneapolis 

“During  the  seven  full  months 
of  1962  when  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  were  pub- 
lishwl,  classified  advertising 
linage  increase<l  1.96%  and  local 
display  gained  4.60%  over  the 
totals  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1961,”  John  W.  Mof¬ 
fett,  advertising  director,  .said 
at  the  Star  and  Tribune’s  adver¬ 
tising  .sales  conference  Jan.  14. 

“Despite  these  gains  in  seven 
months,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
did  lose  nearly  one-third  of  its 
normally  expected  linage  as  a 
result  of  the  117-day  strike,” 
.Mr.  Moffett  said.  “National 
advertising  is  the  one  depart¬ 
ment  which  was  unable  to  catch 
up  with  the  1961  pace. 

F«“els  New  York  Strike 

“Because  national’s  business 
fell  off  sharply  in  December  and 
is  also  running  below  last  year 
at  this  time,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  the  strikes  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland  have  considerable 
to  do  with  this  decline.” 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting 
was  the  conferring  of  creative 
sales  awards.  Ross  J.  Spriggs, 
national,  won  the  award  for  the 
second  time.  He  last  won  it  in 
1955.  Daniel  G.  Herridge,  local 
display,  and  Willard  P.  Ander- 
.son,  classified,  were  the  other 
winners.  A  special  classified 
phone  room  award  was  given  to 
Evelyn  Willeford. 


Naiicy  Stephenson 
On  JWT  Board 

Nancy  F.  Stephenson,  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the 
opeiations  committee  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  this  week 
became  the  second  woman  to  be 
elected  to  the  agency’s  board  of 
directors.  The  first  was  Mrs. 
Stanley  B.  Resor,  widow  of  the 
late  chairman  of  the  board. 

Two  retail  selling  jobs — with 
Franklin  Simon  &  Company  and 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company — pre¬ 
pared  Mrs.  Stephenson  for  the 
ad  agency  field. 

She  joined  JWT  in  1935  as  a 
secretary,  then  rose  to  junior 
and  later  senior  copywriter. 
Mrs.  Stephenson  became  a  copy 
group  head  in  1947  and  vice- 
president  in  1955,  and  more 
recently  has  shared  with  Mar¬ 
garet  King  the  general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  women’s  writing 
groups  in  the  New  York  office. 
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in  your  photo 
processing 


Save  time... 
Save  money 


RAPID  PRINT  PROCESS 


FOTORITE  is  the  revolutionary  new  Rapid  Print  Process  that  eliminates  the  time  con¬ 
suming  processing  of  photographic  papers.  FOTORITE  DOES  THE  PROCESSING 
FOR  YOU-AUTOMATICALLY-IN  A  FEW  SECONDS!  When  you  shoot  line  or 
half-tone  material  for  proofing,  paste-up  or  engraving,  your  positive  is  ready  almost  im¬ 
mediately!  No  developing,  no  fixing,  no  drying  needed!  Time  savings  are  unbelievable. 
Prints  8  x  10—8  sec.,  16  x  20—16  sec.  etc.  Newspapers,  typesetters,  engravers,  printers 
.  .  .  graphic  art  shops  all  over  the  country  are  cutting  time  and  costs  with  Fotorite! 


Expose  your  negative,  copy  or  type,  in  contact  print¬ 
er,  enlarger,  process  camera  or  photo-typesetter,  on 


Fotorite  poper . . .  slip  the  exposed  paper  into  the 
Fotorite  Processor  . . .  get  a  finished  print  in  seconds! 
Processors  to  handle  papers  up  to  42"  wide!  Paper 
available  in  variety  of  contrasts,  weights,  finishes,  in 
rolls  or  sheets. 


WITH  PNOTOTYPESrniNG  EQUIPMENT 

Now— just  seconds  to  process  headlines  and  body 
typ>e  set  on  Fotorite  paper  with  phototypesetting 
machines  .  .  .  ready  to  be  waxed  and  pasted-up 
immediately!  Even  works  in  room  light!  Gives 
uniform  type  color  .  .  .  minimizes  makeovers  .  .  . 
reduces  paper  consumption,  cuts  material  costs! 

TO  MAKE  SCREEN  PRINTS 

Eliminates  half-tone  negs,  stripping,  double  burns! 
Place  your  contact  screen  over  Fotorite  paper  when 
you  expose  ...  in  seconds  get  a  screen  print . .  .  ready 
for  paste-up  to  shoot  line  negative! 

USE  FOTORITE  PAPERS  IN  CAMERA  IN  PLACE  OF  FILM 

Enlarge  or  reduce  line  artwork  in  your  process  camera 
with  no  costly  litho  him,  no  time-consuming  him 
processing!  Fotorite  paper  gives  you  a  negative  in 
seconds,  a  positive  print  in  a  few  more,  ready  for 
paste-up! 

•  PROOHNG  •  GLOSSIES  FOR  ENGRAVING 
•  UNE  ART  REPRODUCTION  •  CONTINUOUS  TONE  PRINTS 


FOTORITE  PROCESSORS  for  heavy  duty  commercial  use. 
FOTORITE  VARIABLE  CONTRAST  CONTROL  -  reduces  con¬ 
trast  of  any  photo  paper! 

Mail  coupon  today  for  complete  information 


FOTORITE,  INC. 

6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 
I  would  like  further  information  and  specifications. 


NAME. 


FOTORITE 


TITIE. 


6424  N.  Western  Ave. 
Chicago  45,  Illinois 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


Mel  Tharp 


NAEA  PRESIDENT  SEES 


Pendulum  Swinging 
Back  To  Newspapers 


Advertising  jrroups  are  in  a 
hot  fipht  to  regain  for  news¬ 
papers  their  former  high  rank¬ 
ing  position  in  the  national 
advertising  field  and  Mel  Tharp, 
new  president  of  the  National 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  thick  of  it. 

Mr.  Tharp,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  the  Citizen- Jour- 
nal,  said  not  only  the  NAEA  is 
engaged  in  the  battle,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
are  carrying  on  vigorous  cam- 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


paigns  for  more  national  ad 
dollars. 

KiinwA  About  Fight 

The  new  top  man  in  NAEA 
knows  a  lot  about  a  fight.  He 
was  an  army  captain  in  World 
War  II  and  in  Korea,  first  with 
the  office  of  strategic  services 
and  later  with  the  army  security 
agency.  He  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  back  towards  news- 
jiapers  from  tv.  Bookings  in  our 
own  newspapers  for  1963  are 
showing  a  gain  and  the  month 
of  January  was  favorable. 

Author  of  the  slogan  “coast  to 
coast  —  newspapers  sell  the 
most,”  Mr.  Tharp  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Ohio  State  university 
at  Columbus,  but  he  had  no 
ambition  to  be  a  reporter. 
Rather,  he  swung  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  side,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  that  profession  in  1938. 

He  joined  the  Dispatch  as 


Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  915  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can't; 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  “public  domain” 
if  not  recopyrighted;  and  so  on. 


Color  Linage  Up  0.6% 
For  1 1  Months  of  ’62 

Total  ROP  color  advertising 
in  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records  for  the  11  months 
of  1962  amounted  to  176,077,550 
lines,  up  1,111,901  lines,  or  0.6%, 
over  that  in  the  same  period  of 
1961.  November  linage  hit  19,- 
595,054  lines,  down  523,505  lines, 
or  2.6%,  from  the  20,118,559 
lines  tallied  in  November  of 
1961.  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 
led  with  2,550,504  lines,  a  gain 
of  14.5%  over  the  2,227,863  lines 
in  11  months  of  1961.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  second  with 
2,400,347  lines,  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  was  third  with 
2,386,193  lines. 

assistant  promotion  manager, 
later  became  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director  and  then 
advertising  director. 

His  wife.  Marguerite,  also  an 
Ohio  State  graduate,  attended 
the  last  week’s  NAEA  Chicago 
conference  with  him,  leaving  at 
home  their  daughter,  Melanie, 
17,  a  senior  at  Upper  Arlington 
(Ohio)  high  school  and  Michael, 
13,  who  attends  Hastings  junior 
high  school  and  is  a  basketball 
and  football  player. 

He  is  a  former  vicepresident 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  a  past  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  past  president  of  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  Columbus. 

Concerning  his  job  as  ad 
director  of  the  Dispatch,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  and  the  Citizen- 
Journal,  a  Scripps-Howard 
morning  newspaper,  Mr.  Tharp 
said  that  more  such  setups  may 
be  instituted  throughout  the 
country. 

The  two  papers  have  the  same 
advertising  staff  and  publish  in 
the  same  location,  the  Dispatch 
advertising  staff  acting  as 
agents  for  the  Citizen-Journal. 
Only  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
two  papers  are  separate. 

“This  use  of  one  set  of  facili¬ 
ties  (advertising,  composing, 
etc.)  for  two  newspapers  is  a 
smart  move  economically,”  he 
said.  “It’s  one  of  the  solutions 
for  beating  the  rising  cost  of 
operation.” 


Hellis  Retiring, 
Simon  Is  Named 
As  Ad  Director 

Los  Angkles 
Rounding  out  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  Neil  S. 
Hellis,  advertising  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Kxam- 
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Morning  Denver  Republican, 
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Area  Growth  Report  1933 

St.  Paul  • 

„  J^®  ^®®"^  Annual  Progress  ^ian'est  Section 
EjQition  oi  tne  tydtfit  Pdul  Suti^ 

day  Pioneer  Pre.ss,  Jan.  13,  CHICAGO 

carried  nearly  60  separate  Chicago’s  American  published 
articles  on  the  growth  of  Minne-  its  eighth  annual  “This  Is  the 
sota’s  capital  city.  The  press  Midwest”  section  on  Jan.  29. 
run  was  240,000,  compart  to  Wesley  Hartzell,  who  edits  the 
the  regular  Sunday  circulation  supplement,  said  it  had  145,000 
of  191,385.  Advertisers  num-  lines  of  advertising  from  89 
bered  268.  accounts. 
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Styrofoara®earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.’ 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


J 
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Dailies  Basic  Medium 
In  ‘Teem’  Schedule 


Teem,  the  lemon-lime  drink 
made  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company, 
will  have  its  bippest,  most  com- 
petitiv’e  advertising  oampaipn 
ever,  in  support  of  its  1963  drive 
on  the  $300,000,000  lemon-lime 
sepment  of  the  total  soft  drink 
market,  it  was  announced  last 
week. 

Newspapers,  usinp  expanded 
ROP  color  and  larpe-size  black- 
and-white  insertion  schedules, 
will  l)e  the  basic  media  of  the 
1963  campaipn.  Newspaper  in¬ 
sertions  will  lie  backed  by 
increased  broadcast  and  outdoor 
postinp  efforts,  Robert  M. 
Worden,  vicepresident  in  charpe 
of  the  Teem  division,  said. 

Mr.  Worden  reported  that 
there  are  now  325  bottlers  across 
the  nation  franchised  to  bottle 
and  distribute  Teem. 

The  franchise  proup  covers 
some  62%  of  the  national  popu¬ 
lation.  To  date,  these  bottlers 
have  made  a  total  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  excess  of  10  million 
dollars,  coverinp  expenditures 
for  bottles,  cases,  trucks  and 


RUBYLITH  T 

AND  V 

AMBERLITH  ^ 

The  most  versatile 
Knife-cut  films  used  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry. 

WRITE  TODAY  on  your  letterhead 
for  your  free  technical  brochure 
and  samples  of  the  Rubylith  line. 

ULANO 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUPPLIES  INC. 

610  Dean  St.. 

Brooklyn  38.  N.  Y..  U.S.A. 

Cable  address:  ‘‘Ulanofilm’* 

In  Europ«:  UlANO  A.  G. 

Untere,  Heslibochilrotse  No.  22 
KuMKichl,  Zurich.  Swilterlond 
Tel:  90S9S9 
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merchandisinp  tools  for  Teem, 
he  .said.  Teem  was  introduced  in 
mid-1959. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Worden 


taammstmamnuimmum 


wtrr  tmgHng  time 


reported  that  Teem  now  accounts 
for  more  than  7%  of  total 
national  lemon-lime  sales. 
( Lemon-lime  drinks  account  for 
18%  of  all  soft  drinks  sold). 

Mr.  Worden  also  disclosed  that 
a  n€>w  Teem  symbol,  incorpo- 
ratinp  the  Teem  trade  mark, 
desipned  to  provide  stronp  iden¬ 
tification  at  the  point-of-sale, 
was  also  beinp  introduced  this 


“Taste  What’s  Happened  to 
Lemon  and  Lime!  ...  Go  Teem 
.  .  .  every  tinplinp  time!”  is  the 
Teem  theme  for  1963,  developed 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  Pepsi-Cola  Com- 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN  I 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy- 
right.  _  „  _ _ 

These  SPECIAL  HAZARDS  are  the 
sutuect  of  SPECIAL  EXCESS  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  we  have  built  to  protect  Pub¬ 
lishers  from  embarrassing  loss. 

Used  Nation-wide;  adequate, 
satisfactory  and  quite  inexpensive 

Write  for  details  and  rates. 


pany’s  Advertisinp  apency. 

All  advertisinp  messapes  in 
the  campaipn  take  advantape  of 
the  over-all  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
association  by  carryinp  the  tap 
line  —  “Pepsi-Cola  Company 
makes  ice-clear  Teem — That’s 
Why  It’s  So  Good!” 

Advertisinp  illustrations  fea¬ 
ture  a  hip,  distinctive  Teem 
bottle,  prominently  displayed, 
alonp  with  an  attractiv'e  eye- 
catchinp  all-American  pirl. 

Copy  follows  the  idea  that 
Teem  lielonps  as  part  of  today’s 
zestful  livinp. 

Mr.  Worden  said  that  the 
Teem  Division  was  pointinp  its 
1963  campaipn  with  larpe  size, 
dominant  newspaper  insertions. 

“We  want  to  take  advantape 
of  the  fre.shness,  vitality,  timeli¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  at  the  local 
level  that  newspapers  provide. 
Another  hip  advantape  is  the 
force  and  pressure  that  news¬ 
paper  insertions  penerate,  that 
can  l)e  eflFectively  merchandised 
at  the  local  retail  level.” 

“In  addition,  area  campaipns 
by  Iwttler  proups,  will  provide 
a  multiplyinp  effect,  will 
lenpthen  the  scope  of  Teem  ad¬ 
vertisinp  dollars,  and  extend  the 
continuity  of  advertisinp  pres¬ 
sure,  for  even  preater  and 
dominance  in  their  areas,”  Mr. 
Worden  said. 

“We  are  recommendinp  that 
lx)ttlers  schedule  larpe  size  ROP 
color  insertions,  wherever  color 
facilities  are  available.  Color 
adds  an  important  dimension  to 
Teem  advertisinp,  especially  in 
pointinp  up  the  distinctive  preen 
Teem  bottle. 

‘Extra  Bonus' 

“Color  advertisinp  provides 
impact,  heiphtened  considerably 
by  its  contrast  to  black  and 
white  editorial  matter.  We  look 
on  ROP  color  as  an  extra  bonus 
feature  that  has  demonstrated 
its  value  in  risinp  sales  fipures,” 
Mr.  Worden  concluded. 

The  Teem  executive  also  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  1963  Teem 
newspaper  ads  could  be  easily 
chanped  into  promotional  type 
insertions,  to  fit  a  variety  of 
local  promotions,  holidays,  pack- 
ape  sizes,  etc.,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  extra  mat  column, 
containinp  the  promotional  in¬ 
formation. 

Continuity  on  the  newspaper 
effort  will  be  furnished  by  30- 
sheet,  three-sheet  and  back-of- 
delivery  truck  “rollinp  bill¬ 
boards,”  all  keyed  to  the  current 
Teem  advertisinp  theme. 

The  outdoor  effort  is  desipned 
to  project  and  strenpthen  the 
Teem  product  imape  by  employ- 
inp  the  same  photopraphic  ele¬ 
ments  as  the  newspaper  and 
television  campaipns. 

A  new  series  of  “Go  Teem” 
television  commercials  will  be 
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advertisinp  pres-  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
I’en  preater  and  chanpe  will  continue  to  empha- 
their  areas,”  Mr.  size  the  “ripht  versus  the  wronp 
way  to  invest”  in  its  advertising 
ecommendinp  that  for  the  winter  and  sprinp  of 
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c.,  with  the  addi-  aiessapes  accounted  for  the 
?xtra  mat  column,  equivalent  of  100  full-sized  news- 
le  promotional  in-  paper  papes  last  year,  increasing 
by  25%  over  1961  to  almost  a 
on  the  newspaper  quarter  of  a  million  lines. 

?  furnished  by  30-  • 

sheet  and  back-of-  ^  *.1  a  j 

ick  “rolling  bill-  Cartoons  With  Ads 

eyed  to  the  current  Trenton,  N.  J. 

sinp  theme.  The  Annual  Review  and  Fore- 

r  effort  is  desipned  cast  section  of  the  Trenton  Eve- 
nd  strenpthen  the  ning  Times  had  32  standard- 
t  imape  by  employ-  sized  papes  containinp  54,000 
J  photopraphic  ele-  lines  of  advertisinp.  As  a  “light 
le  newspaper  and  touch”  among  the  business  fea- 
npaipns.  tures  there  were  six  gap  car¬ 

ies  of  “Go  Teem”  toons  drawn  by  Frank  Typer, 
mmercials  will  be  the  paper’s  editorial  cartoonist. 
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HOW  IS  FREEDOM  WON?  As  the  13  colonies  prepared  to 
fight  for  freedom,  Patrick  Henry  said,  "The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the 
strong  alone;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave." 

These  qualities  are  found  today  in  America's  dynamic  Rural  Electric 
Systems.  When  existing  power  suppliers  refused  to  build  lines  into  the 
countryside,  rural  people  formed  their  own  organizations— coopera¬ 
tives  or  power  districts— borrowed  capital  from  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration,  and  built  their  own  electric  systems. 

Today,  nearly  1,000  rural  electric  systems  serve  20  million  people  in 
46  states.  They  have  strengthened  the  entire  economy  by  creating  a 
new,  continuing  billion-dollar-a-year  market  for  electrical  appliances 
and  equipment.  They  help  build  the  areas  they  serve  by  providing 
leadership  in  the  development  of  small  industries,  recreational  and 
other  community  facilities.  The  entire  nation  benefits  as  once- 
depressed  rural  areas  are  revitalized. 

Economic  freedom,  too,  is  won  by  "the  vigilant,  the  active,  the 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  Important  to  the  strength  of  America 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Hedda  Hopper  Hits 
Hilarious  Hollywood 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  WHOLE  TRUTH  AND  NOTHING 

BUT.  By  Hedda  Hopper  with  James 

Broufth.  Doubleday.  Illustrated.  331 

Iiages.  Feb.  1.  $4.95, 

Character  is  the  sound  and 
solid  rock  on  which  Hedda 
Hopper  has  built  her  impreg¬ 
nable  50-year  Hollywood  career. 
She  has  gaiety,  gallantry,  gusto 
and  glamour,  of  course,  but  these 
qualities  are  not  so  rare  in 
Hollyw’ood  as  the  durability  and 
austerity  of  self-disciplined 
character. 

Character  has  caused  Hedda 
Hopper  to  become  the  mother 
confessor  and  guiding  light  of 
three  generations  of  Hollj'wood 
great  and  near-great.  Her 
advice  is  widely  sought;  much 
grief  would  have  been  spared 
many  celebrities  had  they  heeded 
her  sage  wisdom  more  often. 

N»»l  for  .Sale 

Character  permits  Miss 
Hopper  to  truthfully  report: 
“Holly'wood’s  top  brass  is  used 
to  buying  things,  but  they 
couldn’t  buy  me  or  my  silence.” 

Character,  too,  stood  her  in 
good  .stead  when  the  scandal 
magazine.  Confidential,  spent 
six  fruitless  months  trying  to 
dig  up  detrimental  data  about 
her.  When  the  magazine’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Howard  Rushmore,  dole¬ 
fully  confessed  to  her  their  time 
had  been  wasted,  she  replied: 

Elda  Becomes  Ht'ddu 

“I  could  have  told  you  that 
before  you  started.  I’ve  never 
knuckled  down  to  anyone  in 
Hollywood.  I’m  not  beholden  to 
anybody,  and  I’ve  never  had 
romances  with  any  one  of  them 
from  the  day  I  came  out  here.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate’s  Holly¬ 
wood  columnist  (claimed  audi¬ 
ence:  35,000,000)  has  the  theat¬ 
rical  background  needed  to  help 
her  get  news  and  form  opinions 
about  the  entertainment  world. 
She  is  a  former  actress;  she  is 
the  widow  of  DeWolfe  Hopper, 
famous  actor;  she  is  the  mother 
of  Bill  Hopper,  who  plays  “Paul 
Drake”  on  the  “Perry  Mason” 
television  show.  (She  was 
christened  Elda  and  paid  a 
numerologist  to  devise  Hedda,  a 
$10  investment  she  figures  was 
worth  $1,000,000  to  her.) 

As  her  book’s  title  plainly  pro¬ 
claims,  Miss  Hopper  tells  the 
truth  —  sometimes  amusing. 


sometimes  ghastly,  sometimes 
shocking  —  alxiut  Hollywoodites 
from  Mary  Pickford  to  Elvis 
Presley. 

More  interesting  to  news- 
liapermen,  however,  are  her 
stories  about  her  friendships 
and  fights  with  newspapermen. 

^  KH’s  Friend 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was 
alway’s  her  close  friend  and 
admirer,  who  protested  he  would 
gladly  have  syndicated  her  col¬ 
umn  if  he  had  known  she  wanted 
to  write  one.  “Have  I  ever  asked 
you  for  anything,  W.  R.?”  she 
asked.  He  replied  that  she  was 
one  of  the  few  associates  who 
fell  in  that  exclusive  and  inde¬ 
pendent  category. 

Her  on-again-off-again  friend¬ 
ship-feud  with  Louella  Parsons, 
King  Features  Syndicate  pio¬ 
neer  Holly’wood  columnist,  is 
reported  in  all  its  silliness.  To 
Louella,  her  late  husband.  Dr. 
Martin,  was  “Docky^”;  to  the 
Hollywood  and  Vine  wdseguys 
she  was  “Lolly”  and  he  was 
“Lolly^’s  Pop.”  Hedda  wryly 
recalls : 

“Through  Docky’s  good  offices, 
Louella  had  a  tie-in  with  test¬ 
ing  laboratories,  notably  those 
making  rabbit  tests  for  preg¬ 
nancy.  This  priv'ate  line  into  the 
womb  could  give  her  new’s  that 
a  star  w’as  pregnant  before  the 
girl  knew  it  herself.” 

The  columnists’  catfight  began 
with  the  entry  of  Miss  Hopper 
into  Miss  Parsons’  almost  exclu¬ 
sive  domain  as  queenbee  of  the 
mo\’ie  colony. 

“Louella  w'atched  her  monop¬ 
oly'  start  to  crack,”  writes  Hed¬ 
da.  “If  she  w'as  asked  to  a  party, 
she’d  want  to  know  whether  I 
was  going  to  be  invited.  If  I  was, 
she’d  demand  that  I  be  excluded 
‘or  else  I  certainly  shan’t  come.’ 
Some  timid  hostesses  fell  for 
that.  I  laughed  in  their  faces 
for  their  cowardice.” 

Mi  ss  Parsons' 

“I  regard  her  ungrudgingly  as 
a  good  reporter,  though  she 
doesn’t  always  get  her  facts 
straight  where  I’m  concerned. 
(Nor  do  I  sometimes).  She 
invariably  pretends  that  I  am 
published  only  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  so  her  followers 
won’t  know  about  the  syndicate, 
w’hich  gives  Hopper  a  consider¬ 
able  edge  in  readership,” 


Hedda  Hopper 


She  reports  Jean  Parker 
telephoned  her  she  was  to  be 
married  for  the  .second  time  and 
Miss  Hopper  instructed  her  to 
call  Miss  Parsons,  too,  as  she 
could  not  afford  to  offend  her 
because  of  her  movie  career.  Ten 
minutes  later.  Miss  Parker 
called  and  weepingly  said  Lou¬ 
ella  instructed  her  to  get  the 
news  back  from  Hedda  or  she 
would  not  print  it. 

“Tell  her  she’s  got  it  exclu¬ 
sively,  if  it  means  so  much  to 
her,”  Hedda  writes  that  she 
replied.  “What’s  one  story 
among  friends — and  you’ll  need 
friends.” 

The  redoubtable  author  pays 
her  doubtful  respects,  too,  to 
“Stoneface”  Ed  Sullivan,  Walter 
Winchell,  Dorothy  Kilgallen  and 
Elsa  Maxwell,  (who  once  sent 
her  a  bunch  of  catnip)  with 
whom  she  has  had  television 
feuds — she  had  her  own  radio 
and  tv  shows. 

Of  Mr.  Sullivan,  she  writes: 
“As  a  newsprint  neighbor,  his 
‘Broadway’  often  runs  cheek  by 
jowl  with  my  ‘Hollywood’  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  though 
the  Chicago  Tribune  won’t  print 
him.  I’d  been  asked  several 
times  to  go  on  his  show  and  be 
introduced  from  the  audience. 
He  received  the  standard  reply: 
‘Mr.  Sullivan,  when  I  appear  on 
tv,  I  go  as  a  guest  and  get  paid 
for  it’.” 

Uiandler  Defies  Boycott 

Genuine  tribute  is  paid  other 
newspapermen,  notably  to  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  resolutely 
withstood  a  threatened  adver¬ 
tising  boycott  by  Hollywood 
studios,  disgruntled  by  Miss 
Hopper’s  truth-revealing  col¬ 
umns;  and  to  her  longtime 
friends.  Gene  Fowler  and  Mark 
Hellinger  and  George  Sokolsky. 

Aiding  Miss  Hopper  in  telling 
her  tall  and  truthful  tales  from 
Never-Never-Land  was  James 
Brough,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  in  New  York,  Washington 
and  London. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

S.  George  Little,  president  of 
Fleet  Publishing  Co.  and  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.,  announced 
that  Fleet  soon  will  publish  a 
biography  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  a  boyhood  friend 
of  Mr.  Little  at  Ada,  Okla.  Mal¬ 
vina  Stephenson,  who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  who  had  her  own  news 
bureau  in  Washington  and  wrote 
a  feature  column  for  NANA 
before  she  joined  Senator  Kerr’s 
staff  in  1951,  is  to  be  the  author. 

Ednid  A.  Haupt,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Seventeen  Magazine  and 
“Today’s  Living”  columnist  for 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  is  author  of 
“The  Seventeen  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette  and  Entertainin  g,” 
(David  McKay,  Feb.  25.) 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
tell  how  the  Reds  stole  the 
A-bomb  in  “The  Greatest  Plot  in 
History”  (Duel!,  Sloan  and 
Pearce.  May.  $4.95.). 

Edmond  Taylor,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis  Times, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  European 
Edition  and  chief  of  the  Paris 
Bureau  of  its  Foreign  News 
Service,  is  author  of  “The  Fall 
of  the  Dynasties:  The  Collapse 
of  the  Old  Order.  1905-1922” 
(Doubleday.  421  pages.  $6.50). 
'This  important  and  interesting 
book  details  the  fall  of  the  Habs- 
burg,  Hohenzollem,  Ottoman, 
and  Romanov  dynasties  which 
dominated  much  of  civilization 
before  the  first  global  war. 

“Social  Responsibility  of  the 
Newspress”  is  the  title  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  five  lectures  deliv'ered 
for  the  Lucius  W.  Nieman  Chair 
of  Journalism  in  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  (104  pages.  Paper  cover.  $2. 
The  Marquette  University  Press, 
1131  W.  Wisconsin  Av’e.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  3,  Wis.).  The  lectures 
are  by  Alan  Barth,  editorial 
writer,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post', 
John  B.  Oakes,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Mark  Ethridge,  former 
publisher  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  and 
now  with  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Miss  Maryna  Mannes, 
Reporter  magazine;  Prof.  Jay 
W.  Jensen,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 
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A  Faceless  American  '‘Rides  Sho^”  On  A  Million  Trucks 


That  seat  beside  the  truck  driver  is  occupied  by  a  phantom 
figure  who  typifies  the  men  who  own  and  operate  truck  fleets. 
Unseen,  and  seldom  known,  in  spirit  he  rides  every  vehicle  — 
making  certain  that  it  is  driven  safely,  responsibly  and  on 
schedule.  He  is  the  modern  transportation  executive  who 
moves  75%  of  everything  the  nation  produces  and  consumes. 
A  great  segment  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  passes  through 
hrs  hands  each  year.  Into  his  charge  are  committed  72  billion 
tons  of  grain,  6.7  million  tons  of  beef,  8.3  billion  gallons  of 
milk,  along  with  silk,  paper,  steel  and  orchids  —  and  wispy 
dresses  to  pin  them  on.  The  fleet  operator  must  know  routing 
and  insurance.  He  must  deal  with  drivers  and  dispatchers. 


salesmen  and  warehousemen,  mechanics  and  traffic  managers. 
His  are  the  skills  that  forge  dependable  supply  lines,  bringing 
goods  and  consumers  together.  He’s  a  big  consumer,  too. 
Every  time  he  buys  a  new  truck,  he’s  buying  a  lot  of  steel, 
plastic,  glass,  and  paint.  And  the  buying  doesn’t  stop  there. 
Modern,  fast-moving  trucks  must  be  stoked  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel,  oil,  anti-freeze  and  rubber.  He’s  a  hard-working, 
no-nonsense  American  —  and  just  about  indispensable  to  the 
millions  who  never  hear  his  name.  At  one  time  or  another, 
nearly  everything  we  eat,  wear  or  use  has  ridden  some  part 
of  the  way  with  him.  Tyrex  rayon  cord  producers  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with,  and  of  service  to,  this  great  industry. 


r  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  TYREX  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  is  a  collective  trademark  of  Tyrex 

/AfC.  Inc.  for  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord.  Tyrex  rayon  tire  yarn  and  cord  is  also  produced  and  available  in  Canada.  ttSwoKTiciaii 


JOLRINALISM  EDUCATION 

Students  Seen,  Heard 
At  Publishers’  Parley 


San  Francisco 

Seven  years  ago  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  put  into  action  a 
plan  to  cooperate  with  the  col¬ 
lege  journalism  departments. 

As  a  result,  college  editors 
and  their  advisers  are  enrolled 
in  a  membership  division  of 
CNPA,  are  welcome  partici¬ 
pants  in  all  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  each  February,  attend 
the  annual  Editor’s  Conference 
at  Stanford  University  each 
June,  and  are  provided  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  acquainted  at 
county  unit  meetings. 

When  the  collegians  join  the 
publishers  for  the  75th  annual 
CNPA  convention  here  Feb.  7-9, 
from  175  to  200  college  dele¬ 
gates  will  be  attending.  They 
will  be  honored  at  a  reception 
hosted  by  the  CNPA  officers. 

Governor’s  Conference 

Three  sessions  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  progi-am  will  lie  devoted  to 
the  colleges.  In  the  morning. 
Governor  Edmund  Browm  will 
conduct  his  annual  press  con¬ 
ference  for  the  students.  The 
other  speaker  will  be  Robert 
Gros,  correspondent,  world 
traveler  and  lecturer,  describ¬ 
ing  his  conversations  with  Pre¬ 
mier  Khrushchev. 

Two  afternoon  Round  Tables 
are  scheduled,  one  for  students 
and  the  other  for  advisers.  The 
student  program  will  be  mod¬ 
erated  by  Miss  Sandie  Shipe, 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  State 
College  Aztec  and  president  of 
the  California  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association.  Her  panel  on 
vocational  trends,  employment 
opportunities  and  practical  tips 
for  students  will  consist  of 
Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  pub- 
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lisher  of  the  Van  Nuys  News, 
who  helps  colleges  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  with  scholar- 
.ships,  jobs  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittees;  Dave  Schutz,  editor. 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  former 
Northern  California  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  and  Don 
Desfor,  joumalism  instructor  at 
Cerritos  College  at  Norwalk 
and  a  professional  photogra¬ 
pher. 

The  adviser  session  will  be  in 
charge  of  Warren  Mack,  jour¬ 
nalism  chairman,  Foothill  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Altos,  and  Arthur 
Margosian,  Fresno  State  Col¬ 
lege,  executive  secretary  of  the 
California  Intercollegiate  Press 
Association. 

The  CNPA  program  centers 
in  the  Journalism  Education 
Committee,  which  sponsors  local 
conferences  between  publishers 
and  schools;  runs  free  classified 
ads  for  summer  employment  in 
the  CNPA  Confidential  Bulle¬ 
tin;  sends  matted  ads  to  papers 
to  promote  journalism  train¬ 
ing;  encourages  campus  observ¬ 
ance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  stimulates  newspapers  to 
provide  joumalism  scholarships, 
and  promotes  speeches  and 
newspaper  plant  tours. 

C.  A.  Burley,  publisher  of  the 
Menlo  Park  Recorder,  and  Mr. 
Schutz  of  Redwood  City  were 
among  the  San  Mateo  County 
publishers  who  last  spring  con¬ 
ducted  a  Saturday  conference  of 
high  school  journalism  advisers, 
counselors,  students,  and  all 
publishers,  devoted  to  telling  the 
storj-  of  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  and  correcting  many  mis¬ 
conceptions. 

.Annual  Dues  Paid 

Virtually  every  college  now 
conducts  a  newspaper  day  for 
surrounding  high  schools,  with 
newspaper  speakers,  contest 
judges  and  workshop  partici¬ 
pants,  to  help  the  local  advisers 
with  their  recruiting  and  stimu¬ 
lation  of  journalism  enthusiasm. 
Publishers  are  working  vrith 
superintendents  and  principals 
to  insure  adequate  emphasis  on 
campus  journalism  and  print¬ 
ing. 

College  papers  carry  the 
CNPA  insignia  in  their  mast¬ 
heads.  Nearly  50  colleges  are 
CNPA  members,  each  paying 
$12  annual  dues.  For  conven¬ 
tions,  the  college  pays  a  $10 
registration  fee  to  include  all 
delegates,  the  only  other  ex¬ 
pense  being  meals  and  hous¬ 


ing.  Because  the  convention  ex¬ 
penses  often  are  a  bit  steep  for 
college  budgets,  neighboring 
publishers  often  help  out,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  have  college 
students  working  part-time  or 
summers. 

A  permanent  co-chairman  of 
the  committee  is  John  (Sky) 
Dunlap,  who  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  CNPA  conventions  since 
1938  as  a  news  executive  with 
United  Press  International,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Ana  Globe, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Los  An- 
ffeles  Times,  and  since  1953  as 
Director  of  Publications  at 
Santa  Ana  College.  He  circu¬ 
lates  the  college  CNPA  news¬ 
letters,  handles  convention  reg¬ 
istration,  arranges  the  Round 
Table  programs  and  recruits 
college  reporters  to  cover  every 
session  of  the  convention  for 
the  California  Publisher. 

CNPA  Past  President  Eugene 
Bishop  of  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Palo  Alto,  created  the  col¬ 
lege  division  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  late  General  Man¬ 
ager  John  B.  Long. 

• 

Students  Invited 
To  Training  Jobs 

Watbrbury,  Conn. 

To  encourage  college  students 
to  enter  newspaper  work,  the 
Republican  and  American  are 
publishing  a  three-column  ap¬ 
plication  blank  for  summer  jobs. 
Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  executive 
editor,  said  practical  training  as 
reporters  will  be  offered  to  four 
students  who  are  majoring  in 
joumalism  or  are  taking  com¬ 
parable  courses  in  a  liberal  arts 
prog^ram. 

Those  accepted  for  the  pro- 
grram  will  receive  salaries  as 
regrular  staff  members  assigpied 
to  specific  beats. 

• 

‘Red’  Motley  to  Help 
University  Foundation 

Minneapolis 

Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
of  Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  Parade  magazine, 
has  been  named  to  three-year 
term  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  new  University  of  Minnesota 
Foundation. 

The  foundation  is  a  fund-rais¬ 
ing  organization. 

• 

New  Travel  Editor 

Dallas 

Marilyn  Coco,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Times  Herald’s  food 
editor,  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  travel  editor.  She  succeeds 
Karen  Klinefelter,  who  held  the 
position  for  four  years.  Miss 
Klinefelter  resigned  shortly 
after  her  recent  marriage  to  Bill 
Burrus,  Times  Herald  medical 
writer. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Profs  Provide 
Interpretation 
Of  World  News 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  pool  of  experts  who  can 
interpret  day-to-day  world 
events  is  being  tapped  here  as 
a  public  relations  service  to 
newspaper  readers. 

The  idea,  worked  out  by  David 
E.  Abeel,  former  reporter,  now 
PR  director  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  is  simply 
this:  When  a  major  story,  such 
as  the  Cuban  “quarantine”  or 
the  national  elections,  develops, 
Mr.  Abeel  has  a  professor  of 
political  science  or  international 
law  write  an  article  discussing 
the  situation. 

These  interpretative  pieces 
have  won  favor  with  the  editors 
of  the  State  and  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ord,  to  the  extent  of  page  one 
display.  They  help  to  advance 
the  university’s  prestifje  as  a 
community  of  scholarly  authori¬ 
ties  and  in  showing  an  alert¬ 
ness  to  responding  to  current 
events,  Mr.  Abeel  says. 

• 

Judy  Harrington 
Wins  Second  Fellowsliip 

San  Francisco 

Judy  Harring^ton,  U.  of  Ne¬ 
braska  journalism  senior,  won 
her  second  $750  fellowship  in 
the  third  annual  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation 
awards.  Her  first  place  in  the 
December  news  writing  competi¬ 
tion  follows  a  top  award  in  the 
October  writing  contest.  Her 
winning  entry  in  the  newly-an¬ 
nounced  results  was  a  report  on 
the  legal  disposition  of  a  mental 
escapee  and  the  work  done  by 
the  Interstate  Compact  on  Men¬ 
tal  Health. 

Anthony  R.  Monahan,  U.  of 
Washingfton,  and  Gretchen  D. 
Roop,  U.  of  Missouri,  tied  for 
second  place.  David  L.  Sands, 
U.  of  Oregon,  was  fourth  and 
Byron  D.  Klapper  fifth. 

• 

In  Lecture  Series 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Six  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  the  New  York 
Thnes  will  lecture  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Joumalism  during  Febmary 
and  March.  Dean  Norval  Neil 
Luxon  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule:  Marjorie  Hunter, 
Feb.  7;  E.  W.  Kenworthy,  Feb. 
20;  Tom  Wicker,  Feb.  28;  John 
Finney,  March  5;  Anthony 
Lewis,  March  14,  and  Tad  Szulc, 
March  26. 
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2  big  Editor^  C  Publisher 


1963  Color  Issues 
to  help  you  sell!  ‘ 

Spring  Color  Edition  —  March  30 

Fall  Color  Awards  Issue -- September  28 


llie  best  promotion  medium  i)r 
is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  IE 
the  primary  source  of  color  i  :o 

...with  2  big  issues  in  1963  to  help  boo.  /c 


Year  after  year,  color  linage  keeps  going  up 
and  up.  And  no  wonder!  It's  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  result-producing  development  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  since  the  invention  of 
photo-engraving! 

Thanks  to  vastly  improved  technology,  re¬ 
production  is  greatly  improved,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  report  that  uniformity  is  now  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception.  Manufacturers  of 
printing  equipment,  supplies  and  inks  have 
contributed  to  the  color  success  story,  too. 

Research  by  newspapers,  advertisers,  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
newspaper  color  advertising  gets  fantastic 
readership  scores,  produces  sales  results 
far  in  excess  of  black-and-white. 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the 
growth  of  color,  however,  has  been  color 
promotion,  along  with  increased  availability 
of  color  information. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  in  this  area.  Publishing 
color  issues  for  seven  successive  years, 
E&P  has  provided  advertisers  with  availa¬ 
bilities,  rates,  linage  data,  and  technical 
data.  And  E&P  has  provided  enlarged  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  special  color  issues,  to 
every  major  newspaper  color  advertiser  and 
agency. 

Your  continued  advertising  promotion  in  the 
editorial  climate  provided  by  E&P's  color 
issues  helps  assure  that  you  will  share  in 
the  ever-growing  color  picture. 

Be  sure  to  reserve  space  in  E&P's  color 
issues  for  1963. 


SFEaNG 
COLOB  ISSUE 

30, 1963 


Copy  or  piole 


Mordi  8 
Mord)  15 


Exclusive  features,  latest  data  on  linage,  availability 
and  growth,  plus  color  accented  editorial  content,  provide 
an  outstanding  climate  for  your  1963  color  promotion. 

•  NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING  COLOR  . .  .  showing  number  of 
colors  available,  rates,  mechanical  requirements  and 
other  data. 


1962  COLOR  LINAGE  for  all  color  newspapers,  as  com¬ 
piled  by  Media  Records  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  25  COLOR  ADVERTISERS,  with  linage  growth,  sta¬ 
tistics  since  1956. 


ROP  COLOR  ADVERTISERS  ...  key  national  and  retail 
accounts  with  1962  linage,  by  classification,  showing 
number  of  markets  and  newspapers  used. 

COLOR  GROWTH  .  .  .  5-year  growth  story  of  major  gen¬ 
eral,  automotive  and  retail  advertisers. 

COLOR  VS.  BLACK-AND-WHITE... a  graphic  comparison. 

1962  COLOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . .  success  stories  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  testify  to  the  power  of  color. 

EDITORIAL  COLOR  .  .  .  Growing  use  of  color  in  press 
photography  and  art  for  news  and  sports ...  color  covers, 
special  features. 


i  i)r  COLOR 

e:r... 

i’ormation! 

o.  ^our  color  linage 


de 


FALL  COLOB 
AWiO^bS  ISSUE  ^ 

SEPT.  28, 1963 

PudHin  fOF  ftMnfCtioiw:  84|A  12 
Copy  or  PM*  dwMMnoc  Sapt  IS 


A  showcase  edition  for  your  promotion  story 
of  color  quality  or  volume,  set  in  the  context 
of  case  histories  of  award-winning  color  ads. 


AWARDS  AND  COMPETITIONS  STIMULATE  QUALITY  . . . 

detailed  report  on  Editor  &  Publisher's  color  awards 
competitions,  and  what  they  do  to  promote  color  in 
newspapers. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS  . . .  Stories  on  the  winning 
color  ads,  how  they  were  prepared  and  printed,  and 
the  components  of  a  prize-winner. 


COLOR  TECHNOLOGY  ...  a  report  on  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  equipment  field  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  color. 


COLOR  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  ...  a  rundown  on  how 
color  has  helped  move  appropriations  into  the  news¬ 
paper  camp. 


COLOR:  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE  ...  a  review  of  color's 
progress,  with  a  tally  of  statistics  and  developments  since 
E&P's  last  color  issue— plus  the  outlook  for  the  future. 


COLOR  THAT  SELLS  ...  a  recap  of  testimonials  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  discovered  the  plus-power  of  news¬ 
paper  color. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
2  big  Color  Issues  are  the 
primary  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  NEWSPAPER 
COLOR  for  advertising 
agency  media,  creative 
and  production  execu¬ 
tives,  and  the  nation’s 
leading  color  advertisers. 
Newspaper  people  in  all 
departments  use  it  as 
their  most  important 
source-book  of  color 
information  and  data. 


E&P 

Color  Awards 
Competitions 


a 


To  sell  more  color  advertising  in  1963 . . . 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  WITH 
EDITORIAL  CONTENT  THAT 
PROMOTES  COLOR  IN  NEWSPAPERS, 
is  your  most  important  advertising  medium 


Here  in  E&P  you'll  find  exactly  the  kind  of  editorial  climate  that  you  need  to  sell  color.  You'll 
take  note  that  there's  no  distracting  news  or  advertising  for  competitive  media.  Just  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  front  of  the  book  to  the  back!  And  these  two  E&P  Color  Issues  are  jampacked 
with  solid  news  about  color  that  will  set  off  your  advertising  copy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Advertisers  and  agencies— particularly  the  big-budget,  color-conscious  leaders  of  the  industry 
—look  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  their  primary  source  of  color  information.  And,  as  usual,  E&P 
makes  special  distribution  of  these  color  issues  to  key  factors  in  the  color  field,  both  to  agencies 
and  advertisers. 

Many  of  your  best  advertisers  and  the  agencies  who  create  their  newspaper  color  ads  keep 
E&P's  color  issues  around  all  year  long  as  their  oracle  of  color  information. 

Start  planning  to  promote  your  color  story  .  .  .  and  start  it  in  the  industry's  leading  medium 
for  color  promotion,  E&P's  two  big  color  issues.  Better  reserve  your  space  right  now. 


Advertising  rates: 

Black-and-white:  Full  page,  $560;  half- 
page,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190;  eighth- 
page,  $115;  sixteenth-page,  $70  ...  (or 
your  regular  E&P  contract  rates  apply.) 


Color:  $148  extra  for  each  color  per 
page  (standard  colors);  $50  extra  for 
facing  page  in  same  color.  $30  extra  per 
page,  per  color,  for  special  matching 
colors. 


Editor  &  Publislier 


850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Forum  Agrees  Press 
Of  Montreal  Improves 


Windsor  and  Brantford — classical  in  makeup  and  typography. 

Canada  Dailies  Cited 
For  Graphic  Design 


Montreal 

If  the  Montreal  newspapers 
had  failed  to  carry  out  their 
assig-ned  role  in  the  past,  they 
were  certainly  striving  to  do  it 
now,  a  panel  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  agreed  at  a  discussion  here 
Jan.  13. 

The  Montreal  press  has  under¬ 
gone  something  of  a  renaissance 
in  the  last  five  years  and  is  gain¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  readers 
more  and  more.  But  if  the  press 
was  remiss  until  1958,  so  were 
the  readers,  the  panel  suggested. 

“Where  were  the  newspapers 
prior  to  1958?”  the  panel  was 
asked.  “Where  were  the  readers, 
the  people?”  retorted  the  editors. 
“If  the  newspapers  awakened 
slowly,  so  did  the  people.” 

The  panel  was  made  up  of 
representatives  of  two  French- 
language  and  two  English-lan¬ 
guage  papers,  and  included  Ger- 
i  ard  Pelletier,  editor-in-chief  of 
La  Prcitae;  Claude  Ryan,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  Le  Devoir; 
.■Man  Randal,  managing  editor 
of  the  Gazette;  and  Walter 
O’Hearn,  managing  editor  of  the 
L  Montreal  Star. 

I  The  meeting  was  sponsored 
k  by  the  Junior  Associates  of  the 
1  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(JAMM)  under  the  topic,  “The 
Aims  of  the  Montreal  Press.” 

Need  Public  .Support 

The  editors  agreed  that  if 
the  newspapers  were  to  be  influ- 
1  ential,  d^mamic  and  a  voice,  they 
must  have  the  support  of  all  the 
people  in  the  community.  Since 
1958  the  people  of  Quebw  prov¬ 
ince  had  become  aware  of  the 
social  and  community  issues  and 
!  the  result  was  a  “great  re¬ 
awakening”  and  this  had  been 
reflected  in  the  content  and  the 
I  makeup  of  the  city’s  newspapers. 
I  The  editors  told  questioners 
f  that  they  felt  there  was  sufficient 
1  competition  in  Montreal  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  there  was  no  great  need 
for  more  dailies.  The  15  radio 
and  television  stations  offered 
competition  in  reporting  news, 
although  it  was  left  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  explain  and  interpret 
news  which  was  first  released  by 
the  other  media. 

The  newspapermen  seemed  to 
agree  that,  in  a  nutshell,  a 
newspaper’s  role  is  threefold ;  to 
inform,  to  instruct  and  to  enter¬ 
tain,  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Ryan  said  his  paper  was 
dedicated  to  defend  and  reflect 
French-Canadian  life  and  Chris¬ 
tian  principles. 


newspaper  is  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  interests  of  its 
readers  and  acts  as  the  anchor 
with  relation  to  other  media  such 
as  magazines,  television  and 
radio. 

Mr.  Pelletier  admitted  the  role 
of  the  newspaper  is  difficult  to 
fill,  but  said  it  was  heading  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  O’Hearn  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  newspaper  to  inform, 
to  instruct  and  to  entertain. 

Equality  Urged 

But  Mr.  Pelletier  chastised 
the  English-language  news¬ 
papers  for  failing  for  a  long 
time  to  recognize  the  populous 
French-Canadian  element  and, 
he  said,  it  was  only  now,  in  the 
light  of  agitation  and  clamoring 
for  equality,  that  the  English 
press  has  attempted  to  report 
the  “other  side.” 

French  Canada  in  the  past 
two  years  has  been  in  a  turmoil 
over  what  was  called  discrimina¬ 
tion  by  English  Canada.  The 
denunciations  included  drives 
for  a  .secession  from  Canada 
by  Quebec  and  students’  demon¬ 
strations. 

Mr.  Pelletier  also  pointed  out 
the  shortcomings  in  depending 
on  translations — from  English 
into  French — of  reports  of  news 
and  cited  one  instance  where  a 
translation  from  English  into 
French  of  a  speech  by  Quebec 
Premier  Jean  Lesage  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  report  re¬ 
ceived  by  La  Presse  from  its  own 
correspondent. 

“The  city  is  fast  becoming 
quite  bilingual,  with  many 
people  now  buying  at  least  one 
paper  in  each  language,”  said 
Mr.  Randall.  “I  believe  the  com¬ 
petition  is  quite  legitimate  now, 
and  will  become  more  intense  as 
time  goes  on.” 

Yvon  Turcotte,  of  the  French- 
language  weekly.  La  Patrie,  was 
the  moderator.  Reford  MacDoug- 
all,  of  The  Canadian  Press,  was 
chairman.  About  150  persons 
attended  the  meeting. 

• 

Honored  With  Bridge 

Columbia,  S.C. 

The  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  has  voted  a  recess  on 
April  17  when  twin  bridges 
across  Seneca  river  on  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  85  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  bridge  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail, 
and  chairman  of  the  Hartwell 
Dam  Steering  Committee. 


Toronto 

The  importance  of  good  ty- 
l)ography,  layout  and  makeup 
in  the  production  of  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  was  recog¬ 
nized  this  week  in  first  annual 
John  A.  MacLaren  Newspaper 
Awards. 

E.  V.  Rechnitzer,  president  of 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co. 
Limited,  sponsors  of  the  Awards, 
announced  that  the  Windsor 
Star  and  the  Brantford.  Exposi¬ 
tor  were  named  by  a  panel  of 
four  judges  as  graphically  the 
best  in  the  country. 

97  in  (Competition 

Entries  were  received  from 
97  of  the  103  daily  newspapers 
in  Canada.  Newspapers  dated 
Oct.  23  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  judgment. 

The  Windsor  Star  was  chosen 
as  the  best  of  those  with  circu¬ 
lations  over  25,000  and  the 
Brantford  Expositor  the  best  of 
those  of  smaller  circulation. 

Runners-up  in  the  over-25,- 
000  category  were:  Montreal  Le 
Devoir,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail, 
Vancouver  Province,  and  Kitch- 
ener-W aterloo  Record. 

Runners-up  in  the  under-25,- 
000  category  were:  Quebec 
L’Evenement,  Kirkland  Lake 
Northern  News,  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard,  and  Peterborough  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Norman 
A.  MacKenzie,  recently  retired 
president  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia;  Robert  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation;  W.  Frank  Prendergast, 
retired  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Imperial  Oil;  and 
Jacques  Simard,  director  of  Vie 
des  Arts. 

W.  E.  Trevett,  president  of 
Cooper  and  Beatty,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Graphic  Arts,  was  tech¬ 
nical  adviser. 

The  judges  said  that  both  the 
Brantford  Expositor  and  the 
Windsor  Star  represented  ex¬ 


cellent  appi’oaches  to  classical 
makeup  and  typography.  The 
Windsor  Star,  they  said,  was 
the  most  perfectly  produced  pa¬ 
per,  mechanically,  in  Canada. 
It  had  a  “powerful  design,  an 
excellent  refinement  of  half¬ 
tones  and  excellent  heading  se¬ 
lection.” 

The  Expositor,  the  judges 
said,  was  a  good  traditional 
newspaper,  consistent  through¬ 
out  and  with  a  well-balanced 
makeup. 

Quebec  L’Evenement  and  the 
Kirkland  Lake  Northern  News 
were  singled  out  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  lively  approach  to  news¬ 
paper  format. 

The  Northern  News  had  un¬ 
usual  impact  for  a  small  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  and  except  for 
some  mechanical  defects,  repre¬ 
sented  the  kind  of  makeup 
“which  the  application  of  in¬ 
telligence  can  achieve,”  the 
judges  stated. 

.Non-Traditional  Approach 

L’Evenement  recognized  the 
necessity  of  a  different  approach 
to  French-Canadian  readers 
than  the  traditional  or  classical 
English-speaking  newspaper  ap¬ 
proach.  It  took  an  impression¬ 
istic  form  and  succeeded  in 
creating  the  impression  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  action  which  the 
reader  would  find  in  the  news 
stories.  However,  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  difficult  to  handle,  and 
requires  a  control  which,  under 
the  pressures  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  publication,  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  achieve. 

Considering  the  entries  as  a 
group,  the  judges  said  that 
apart  from  a  few  newspapers 
with  “obvious  neglect”  and  typo¬ 
graphic  “bad  taste,”  Canadian 
newspapers  were  quite  good. 

The  judges  noted  a  great  deal 
of  “regional  similarity”  in  news¬ 
papers  and  even  greater  simi¬ 
larity  in  individual  cities.  “Ap¬ 
parently  newspapers  tend  to 
copy  each  other  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree,”  they  said. 


Mr.  Randall  noted  that  a  good 
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PAIRCHILD 

news 


Waller  H.  T.  Kayiiiond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  will  act 
as  moderator  at  a  panel  on  “Sellinn 
Your  Best  Customer”  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Assn,  of 
Retail  Qothiers  &  Furnishers  an<l 
the  Virginia  Men’s  .Apparel  Cluh 
Feh.  3-5  in  Virginia  Beach.  Va.  He 
will  then  go  on  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  will  address  the  Feh.  7th  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Cincinnati  Rotary  Cluh 
on  men’s  fashions.  Mort  Gordon, 
associate  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  also  will  he  in  V'irginia 
Beach  Feh.  3-5  to  cover  the  V.ARCF- 
V'.AMAC  sessions  for  his  paper. 


Wade  Fairchild  has  been  scheduled 
to  head  the  morning  sales  clinic 
panel  at  the  all-day  conference  to 
be  held  by  The  .Associated  Business 
Publications  on  Feb.  7  at  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Hotel  in  New  A'ork.  Mr.  Fair- 
child  is  publisher  of  Fairchild’s 
METALWORKING  NEWS  and 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


Ed  Gifiin,  who  heads  Fairchild’s 
Chattanooga  news  bureau,  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  as  second  vice 
president  of  the  Business  Eiditors 
.Association  in  Chattanooga. 


During  1%2,  Fairchild's  Circulation 
Dept,  distributed  a  grand  total  of 
722,650  copies  of  its  nine  publica¬ 
tions  at  388  trade  shows,  conventions, 
etc.  This  bonus  distribution  of 
papers  is  a  service  to  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  who  are  away  from  home 
attending  various  business  functions 
throughout  the  country. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  HOME 
F-URNISHINGS  DAILY,  and  FOOT- 
WE.AR  NEWS  have  a  new  corre¬ 
spondent  covering  for  them  in 
Houston,  Tex. — Arlo  W'agner.  Also 
new  to  the  Fairchild  correspondents’ 
list  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  and 
METALWORKING  NEWS  are  Mrs. 
Judy  C.  Keiling  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Douglas  Bradford  in  Temper¬ 
ance,  Mich. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  E«nt  I2rii  St.,  turn  York,  N.  T. 

hMliton  of 

Daft,  N««n  Racard,  Wantaa'.  Waar  Dally, 
Hama  Famlthlngt  Dally,  Faotwaar  Haws, 
Saparmartat  Naw>,  Drag  Haws  Waakly, 
Maa'i  Waar,  Elactrenic  Nawi,  laakt, 
Matalaarking  Nawi,  DIractariai. 


Wilson  Named  M.E. 

For  Pinkley  Papers 

Orange,  Calif. 

Earl  Wilson  has  been  named 
managfinfr  tnlitor  of  the  Orange 
County  Pinkley  Publications, 
succeeding  Thomas  McCann  who 
re.signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
I  La  Habra  (Calif.)  Star.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  former  city  editor 
of  Virgil  Pinkley’s  Orange  Daily 
Newn,  then  left  to  hold  the  joint 
position  as  assistant  editor  of 
i  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  /ndc- 
!  pendent  and  editor  of  the  Orange 
i  Independent. 

When  the  Orange  Independent 
'  was  suspended  several  months 
ago,  he  rejoined  the  Pinkley 
organization  as  editor  of  the 
.Anaheim.  (Calif.)  Gazette.  He 
was  a  20-year  Marine  veteran, 
including  service  as  a  combat 
I  correspondent. 

Other  changes  at  the  Orange 
News  include  Doris  Lee,  former 
society  editor  of  the  .Anaheim 
Gazette,  now  women’s  editor  of 
both  newspapers;  Fred  Down- 
'  ing,  formerly  of  Newport  Harbor 
I  Newst-Prestt,  as  news  editor ;  and 
Frank  Hall,  formerly  of  Holly- 
I  wood  (Calif.)  Citizen  New.<<,  to 
'  news  desk. 

• 

Spencer  Owens — from  dis¬ 
patch  manager  to  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers.  Edwin  Morris — 
now  acting  manager  of  the  dis¬ 
patch  room. 

*  *  * 

I  Tony  Hillerman,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Santa  Fc 
(N.  M.)  New  Mexican — admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

*  •  * 

Richard  J.  Conway,  New 
Britain  Herald  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  UPI  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Connecticut. 

*  *  y 

Carroll  F.  Robbins  of 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers 
editorial  staff  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Valley  Press  Club. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  A 
PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  BRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  CaaRdaaflol  •  NaMaawMa 

AU  inquMet  acknowledged  and  given 
pereonmlized,  profetslonal  lervtee 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  EMt  MadlMa  RMg.  FImmW  MTOO 
Chicw  2.  Illtaaii 


personal 


MAKING  THEMSELVES  AT  HOME  at  the  annual  mobile  homes  and 
travel  trailer  show  in  Louisville  recently  were:  Lett  to  right — Barbara 
Tiritilli,  Chicago's  American;  Gay  Pauley,  UPI;  Mrs.  William  O.  Cowger, 
wife  of  Louisville's  Mayor;  Phyllis  Hanes,  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and 
Virginia  Reed,  Dayton  Journal  Herald. 


News  Manager 
Named  by  UPI 

San  Francisco 

James  C.  Anderson  will 
become  Pacific  Division  news 
manager  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  on  Feb.  1,  announces 
Richard  A.  Litfin,  division  man¬ 
ager. 

The  appointee  has  been  Sacra¬ 
mento  manager  for  12  years. 
His  successor  at  the  capital  will 
be  DeVan  L.  Shumway,  formerly 
Montana  manager. 

Mr.  Anderson  succeeds  Ronald 
Wagoner,  recently  named  divi¬ 
sion  director  of  client  relations. 
• 

Outdoor  Writer 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Bill  Cate  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  Chambliss  Pierce,  out¬ 
door  writer,  on  the  News-Senti¬ 
nel  who  left  to  be  manager  of 
an  ice  rink. 

• 

WiLUAM  R.  Cogswell,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman,  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  for  38  years — retired. 

*  *  * 

Hildy  Crawford,  women’s 
editor.  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun — to  public  relations 
director.  Palm  Springs  Tennis 
Club. 

*  y  * 

Harry  Graham — to  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Register. 

y  *  • 

Eari.£  T.  Bixxh) — to  bureau 
chief.  Corona  (Calif.)  Daily  In¬ 
dependent’s  new  news  bureau  in 
Norco. 


Carlton  F.  Wilson — to  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI  bureau,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  replacing  Ronald  L. 
Hamm. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Barnes,  feature  writer  t 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Associated  | 
Press  bureau  and  former  AP  f 
state  editor  in  New  Mexico — 
to  staff  of  U.S.  Sen.  Edwin  L. 
Mechem  (R. — N.M.). 

«  «  « 

Kenneth  Field,  formerly 
with  the  C/iica.90  (Ill.)  Defender 
— to  South  Bend  (Ill.)  Tribune 
as  general  assignment  reporter. 

*  * 

Colin  McKinlay — to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- 
Journal.  Bob  Richards — to  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “Nevadan,”  the  R-J’s 
Sunday  supplement  magazine. 

He  joined  the  paper  in  Novem-  i 
ber  and  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Territorial  Enterprise  and 
publisher  of  the  now-closed  | 
Virginia  City  Chronicle. 

y  y  y 

Thomas  T.  Schofield  Sr.— 
to  circulation  manager,  Bis¬ 
marck  (N.D.)  Tribune,  from 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

y  y  y 

Frank  Pfeiffer,  publisher  of 
the  Raton  (N.M.)  Daily  Range 
— elected  a  city  commissioner 
with  56  write-in  votes. 

• 

Heads  Utah  Council 

Ogden,  Utah 

Joseph  F.  Breeze,  general 
manager  of  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Northern  Utah  Alcoholism 
Council. 
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Are  too  many  national 
advertisers  passing  you  by? 


Let  them  know  what  they’re  missing. 


O  out  of  ^ 
American  daily 
newspapers 
are  printed  on 


Jack  Cleland  Heads  R  Kenneth  TowERv-from 

^  ^  ...  Capitol  correspondent,  Fentress 

Galleries  GommiUee  Newspapers  of  Texas— to  press 

Washington  secretary  for  U.S.  Senator  John 
Jack  Cleland  of  the  Bascom  Tower. 

Timmons  News  Bureau  has  been  *  *  • 

elected  chairman  of  the  Stand-  William  H.  Mickelson — to 
inir  Committee  of  Correspond-  circulation  manager,  Corona 
ents  of  the  Congressional  Press  (Calif.)  Daily  Independent  from 
Galleries.  He  succeeds  Edwin  B.  Orange  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
Haakinson,  Associated  Press.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  W.  Bailey  II,  Cowles  Major  John  G.  Mosex,  who 
Publications,  was  chosen  secre-  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
tary.  Devil’s  Lake  (N.D.)  Daily  Jour - 

The  three  new  members  elected  rial  when  he  entered  Army  serv- 
to  the  committee  are  Warren  ice  in  December,  1942— retiring 
Duffee,  UPI;  Robert  C.  Albright,  from  Army  public  information 
Washington  Post;  and  Philip  L.  service  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo- 
Warden,  Chicago  Tribune.  rado. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  G.  Baker,  a  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  editorial  writer 
for  more  than  20  years  —  to 
retire.  With  the  Journal  41 
years,  Mr.  Baker  has  been  state 
from  efjitor,  assi.stant  news  editor, 
news  editor  and  assistant  m.e. 


Michael  J.  Fallon — named 
night  news  manager  of  the  UPI 
bureau,  Buenos  Aires. 


FLIGHTY  FOURSOME  of  sports  editors  did  an  act  that  hel| 
raise  $6,000  for  an  injured  football  player  in  Toronto.  They  a 
to  right — Hal  Walker,  Telegram;  Jim  Vipond,  Globe  and  Mail; 
Dunnell,  Star;  and  Jack  Sullivan,  Canadian  Press. 


Starts  41  St  Year 


2  Press  Executives  .  Sco'tt,  sports  editor  of 

^  ^  i_i«  »  J  the  Bcvkclcy  (Calif.)  fruzette 

On  1  llbllC  Hoards  _  to  editor  of  Weekender,  the 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  paper’s  Saturday  magazine.  He 

Minnesota  Governor  Elmer  l!  will  continue  as  sports  editor 
Andersen  has  appointed  John  and  writing  his  daily  sports  col- 
R.  Finnegan,  a  St.  Paul  Dis-  amn.  *  *  . 

patch-Pioneer  Press  editorial 

wTiter,  to  the  Metropolitan  Plan-  Armstrong,  former 

ning  Commission.  Mr.  Finnegan  assistant  managing  editor,  Reno 
vess  a  reporter  for  the  Rochester  (Nev.)  Evening  Cazette  to 
(Minn.)  Post  Bulletin  before  nianaging  editor.  Las  Vegas 
joining  the  Saint  Paul  papers  (Nev.)  Sun. 
in  1951. 

St.  Paul  Mayor  George  J. 

Vavoulis  has  named  Eugene  R. 

Lambert  to  the  St.  Paul  Housing 
and  Redevelopment  Authority. 

.Mr.  Lambert  is  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press.  He  was  mayor  of  Duluth 
from  1952  to  1955. 


Robin  Tibbets,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press  —  appointed  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  and  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  Area  Manpower  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 


R.  Kenyon  Kilbon,  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  staffer 
prior  to  1950  —  now  manager, 
editorial  and  publication  serv¬ 
ices,  Radio  Corporation  of 

Stan  Allen — to  managing  America. _ 

editor  of  Clovis  (N.M.)  News- 
Journal.  He  formerly 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Regis- 


WiLUAM  H.  Heath — trans¬ 
ferred  from  Associated  Press 
Albuquerque  bureau  to  Detroit 
bureau. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


Richard  Gentry — to  the  Ar- 
tesia  (N.M.)  Daily  Press  as 
sports  editor  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  He  succeeds 
Wally  Olds,  now  editor,  Taos 
(N.M.)  News. 


Bob  D.  Collins — to  business 
manager  of  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 

Independent. 

*  *  * 

Valda  Cooper,  editorial  staff, 

Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily 

Times — to  city  editor.  She  sue- 

ceeds  Keith  Green.  HIIHIHH 
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Speak  up  loud  and  clear  in  the  medium 
these  key  business  leaders  read  most 
regularly. 


COLUMNIST  for  37  years,  David  J.  Malcolm,  at  left,  entertains  a 
visitor,  Don  DeManche,  former  INS  news  editor  who  is  now  in  public 
relations  work,  at  a  resort-like  nursin9  home  at  LaMesa,  Calif.  Mr. 
Malcolm  began  his  column,  "Our  Hilltown  Neighbors"  in  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Sunday  Republican  in  1926  when  he  was  superintendent 
of  schools.  An  attack  of  polio  has  confined  him  to  a  wheelchair  for  a 
score  of  years,  but  even  at  75  he  continues  his  interest  in  "nature  and 
travel"  themes. 


JtaiRY  Lipson,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Ncwa 
and  UPI’s  Chicago  bureau — 
from  public  relations,  Chicago 
-Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  to  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  Wews.  Larry 
Shenk,  reporter,  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  —  to  sports  staff, 
Wilmington  News-Journal  Com¬ 
pany.  Phil  Morgan,  chief  pho- 
togrrapher,  .Atlantic  Telecasting: 
Corporation  (WETT-tv),  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. — to  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  News-Journal  Company. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Greenbaum,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald — pro¬ 
moted  from  associate  editor  to 
an  editor’s  position  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Foremen’s  Institute, 
Waterford  (Conn.)  division  of 
Prentice-Hall  Inc.  Joseph  De 
Bona,  former  New  London  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  Herald — also 
promoted  from  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  to  an  editor  at  the  National 
Foremen’s  Institute. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leonard  Kreidt,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent — to  press  representative 
with  the  California  Teachers 
Association  legislative  staff,  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

• 

Congressional  Job 

Baltimore 

Christopher  Pfrommer,  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  reporter,  has 
resigpied  to  become  press  aide  on 
the  staff  of  Maryland’s  new 
Democratic  Representative, 
Clarence  D.  Long.  Mr.  Pfrom¬ 
mer,  27,  also  has  resigned  as 
treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  local 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  He  has  covered  aviation, 
space,  maritime  and  labor  news 
for  the  Evening  Sun  since  1959. 


Ex-Envoy  Honored 

Washington 

Lithgow  Osborne,  vucepresi- 
dent  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen-Advertiser,  a  former 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  received 
the  rank  of  knight  commander 
in  the  Order  of  the  North  Star 
in  ceremonies  at  the  Swedish 
Embassy  here  Jan.  22. 

• 

Robert  J.  Seltzner,  news 
editor,  Bensenville  Register  and 
Addison  Register  —  to  super¬ 
vising  editor,  DuPage  County 
editions  ( Bensenville  Register, 
Itasca  Register,  Roselle  Regis¬ 
ter,  Addison  Register,  DuPage 
County  Register) ,  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.  Joan  Lorenson, 
news  editor,  Roselle  Register 
and  Itasca  Register  —  to  news 
editor.  Palatine  Enterprise,  an¬ 
other  Paddock  publication.  She 
succeeds  John  Reddy,  now  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times.  Martin  Klingman, 
assistant  editor,  Chicago  Police 
Bulletin  —  to  staff  reporter,  Du¬ 
Page  County  editions.  Ben 
Clarke,  reporter,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  —  to  staff  reporter,  Du¬ 
Page  County  editions. 

♦  *  * 

Harry  L.  McCleary — from 
news  editor  to  assistant  to  the 
editor  and  book  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Dan 
Cobb — from  city  editor  to  news 
editor.  Don  Pickels — promoted 
to  city  editor.  Donald  L.  War¬ 
ren — to  night  news  editor.  Tom 
Mulvaney  —  from  editorial 
writer  to  reporter  in  the  field 
of  higher  education.  Leslie 
Bennett — to  feature  editor. 

*  * 

Mrs.  Martin  Suazo — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Las  Vegas 
(N.M.)  Optic. 


Henry  J,  Sih»lock,  state 
Senate  rejwrter  for  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  1.)  Times  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  state  public  works  di¬ 
rector. 

»  *  ♦ 

Robert  Kraitch,  copy  desk 
chief,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Los  Angeles  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Caron,  reporter, 
Bridgeport  ( Conn. )  Sunday 
Herald — to  reporter,  Westport 
( Conn. )  Town  Crier. 


Obituary 


Joseph  Cooper  Haire,  68, 
associated  for  several  years  with 
newspapers  in  Macon  and 
Augmsta,  Ga.,  and  later  pub¬ 
lisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
Cedartoum  (Ga.)  Standard; 
Jan.  11.  Mr.  Haire  also  once  pub¬ 
lished  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Post.  He  retired  five  years  ago. 
*  *  * 

Orion  A.  Mather,  80,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune;  Jan.  23.  He  was 
employed  33  years  as  a  reporter 
and  financial  editor  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  and  broke  the  story  that 
helped  shatter  the  Samuel  Insull 
Utilities  Empire. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Hess,  52,  a  reporter- 
photographer  for  the  Irwin 
(Pa.)  Standard,  a  weekly  — 
killed  Jan.  20  by  an  automobile. 
He  was  employed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  for  nine  years. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  M.  Israel,  62,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Times;  Jan.  23. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Brady,  58,  reporter  for 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  & 
Times  Star;  Jan.  21.  He  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Post  for  20 
years,  the  last  10  as  a  police 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Myron  Gelbach  Sr.,  68, 
founder  of  the  Ellwood  City 
(Pa.)  Ledger,  killed  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  Jan.  24.  A  retired  bank 
executive  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he 
founded  the  Ledger  43  years 
ag:o  and  sold  it  two  years  later 
to  William  Kegel. 

#  *  * 

Carl  Eayrs,  63,  formerly  on 
the  Oakville  (Ont.)  Journal  and 
prior  to  that  for  15  years  on  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  edi¬ 
torial  staff ;  Jan.  24. 

*  *  * 

Finlay  Frederick  Macnab, 
60,  editorial  writer  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and 
recently  retired  publications 
manager  of  the  Midland  Printers 
Ltd.;  Jan.  23. 


Prof.  James  Mahler. 
Picture  Expert,  Dies 

Bloomington,  ind. 

James  L.  Mahler,  52,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  in  charge  of  news 
photogrraphy  courses  in  Indiana 
University’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  for  16  years,  died  Jan.  23, 
after  shoveling  snow  from  the 
sidewalks  of  his  home. 

He  was  a  former  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  and  an  Associated  Press 
staff  member.  At  Indiana  since 
1947  he  had  pioneered  in  the 
taking  of  sequence  photos  of 
indoor  athletic  events  without 
the  use  of  flash  equipment. 

• 

William  Shoop,  ANPA 
Representative,  Dies 

William  G.  Shoop,  member¬ 
ship  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  since  last  May,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  Jan.  22  in  a 
motel  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Mr.  Shoop,  44,  a  resident  of 
Arlington,  Va.  and  a  veteran  of 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  service,  was 
on  a  one-month  trip  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  visiting  ANPA  members 
and  prospective  members. 

• 

Ed  Nyegaard  Dies; 

N.Y.  Union  Leader 

Edward  A.  Nyegaard,  52.  j 
president  of  Photoengrraver.s  t 
Union  No.  1  and  a  vicepresident  ! 
of  the  International,  died  Jan.  j 

26.  I 

Mr.  Nyegaard  succeeded  I 
Denis  M.  Burke  as  president  of  ! 
the  New  York  local  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1961,  Before  devoting  all 
his  time  to  union  affairs,  he  was 
a  color  finisher  for  Knapp  & 
Walker,  engravers. 

•  >’ 

George  F.  Hargraves,  58,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News;  Jan.  [ 
23.  He  had  been  associated  with  ( 
the  News  for  36  years  and  was 
city  editor  for  10  years.  In  1957  k 
poor  health  forced  him  to  take 
the  less  demanding  duties  of 
chief  of  the  News’  Northampton 
bureau.  He  retired  last  year. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  R.  McCurdy,  48,  man¬ 
ager  of  News  and  Press  Services 
for  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  Jan.  23.  He  joined 
RCA  in  1959  after  13  years  as 
an  executive  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  firm  of  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates  where  he  was  a  vice- 
president  for  10  years.  Before 
that  he  worked  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald. 

•  « 

William  H.  Ross,  circulation 
manager  since  1945  of  the 
Ruston  (La.)  Daily  Leader; 
Jan.  19. 
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Who  cares  about  Profits? 


The  professor? 

Endowments  and  c;ifis  produce  a  sul)- 
stantial  share  of  the  income  support 
ing  higher  education.  Dwindling  prof¬ 
its  tighten  budgets  on  the  campus. 


The  investor? 

His  concern  is  obvious.  Only  hope  of 
reward  entices  his  dollars  from  safe, 
Init  unproductive,  hiding  places. 


The  consumer? 

Only  profitaljle  businesses  can  do  the 
research  and  development  work  which 
l)ring  new  |)roducts,  lower  prices,  and 
better  things  for  lietter  living  to  the 
consumer. 


The  government  employees 

Government  services  come  chiefly 
from  ta.xes  on  profits  of  corporations 
and  earnings  of  individuals.  As  profits 
go  down,  tax  revenues  feel  the  pinch. 


%  i  The  union  leader? 

rHis  constituents  benefit  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  profitable.  There  can  be  no  col- 
/  Icctive  l)argaining  with  bankruptcy 


The  plant  worker? 

The  .security  of  his  present  jol)  and 
his  opportunities  for  advancement  de¬ 
pend  on  the  profits  that  .stimulate  em¬ 
ployment  and  expansion. 


The  newspaperman? 

His  personal  welfare  depends  .substan¬ 
tially  on  the  profitability  of  his  paper 
— ask  any  man  who  works  on  a  heavy- 
loser. 


The  family? 

The  security  of  the  employment  of 
its  wage  earners  depends  on  the  prof¬ 
itability  of  the  businesses  they  work 
for. 


ff  The  mayor? 

He  knows  that  civic  development  can 
— ^  l)e  realized  efTectively  only  when  local 
business  is  operating  profitably. 


Will  its  future  Ite  bright  or  dismal? 
Rising  population  demands  vigorous 
economic  growth,  which  in  a  free  so¬ 
ciety  can  be  powered  only  by  [jrofit 
incentives. 


'I'HOSK  WHO  CARE  enough  to  explore  further  may  obtain,  with¬ 
out  charge,  a  new  32-pagc  booklet  on  profits  which  has  won  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  among  readers.  The  coupon  b<-low  will  bring  a 
copy  to  your  door,  .•\ddress  Department  l’-H,  ’l  hc  Du  Pont  Co., 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


Who  cares r  -Ml  of  us.  Whether  we  recognize  it 
or  not,  \vc  arc  all  alTcctccl,  seriously  and  personally, 
by  the  profitability  of  our  business  enterprises.  In¬ 
deed,  only  irresponsibility  or  indifTcrence  could  char¬ 
acterize  those  who  don't  care.  For  quest  of  profit  is 
the  essence  of  national  growth  and  national  survival 
and  an  inseparable  characteristic  of  the  free  society. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


Better  Things  for  Better  Living . . .  through  Chemistry 


OCCUPATION 


Linage  Drops 
For  1962  in 
4  Categories 

Only  three  categories  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  ran  up  higher 
linage  totals  in  1962  than  in  the 
previous  year.  They  were  Retail, 
Automotive  and  Classified. 

The  categories  that  dipped 
were  General  by  6.7%;  Display, 
off  .3%;  Department  Store,  the 
same;  and  Financial,  down  2%. 

Total  linage  was  up  .8%  for 
the  year,  in  the  52  Cities  meas¬ 
urement  by  Media  Records. 

City-by-city  totals  for  Decem¬ 
ber  were  as  follows: 


1942 

1941 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,358,274 

2,501,17/ 

JBeacon  Journal-S  . 

890,427 

903,319 

Grand  Total  . 

3,248,903 

3,404,494 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

••Knickerbocker- 

News-e  . 

1,317,159 

1,444,422 

Times  Union-m 

1,204,742 

1,327,038 

•Times  Union-S  . 

431,134 

455,194 

Grand  Total  . 

3,155,055 

3,424,854 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journel-m  _ 

1,444,104 

1,490,417 

IJeumal-S 

540,347 

435,455 

Tribune-e . 

1,587,844 

1,593,807 

Grand  Total  . 

3,792,317 

3,719,879 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

1,772,085 

1,481,293 

Journal-e 

2,449,445 

2,314,499 

Journal  5 

Constitution-S  . 

1,025,537 

858,352 

Grand  Total 

5,247,247 

4,854,344 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

944,253 

994,358 

••Press-S  . 

240,439 

257,814 

Grand  Total 

1,185,492 

1,252,174 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S 

579,372 

549,004 

News-Post-e  . 

1,405,439 

1,553,444 

Sun-m . 

1,299,930 

1,277,725 

Sun-*  . 

2,205,070 

2,227,245 

(Sun-S 

1.402,834 

1,311,381 

Grand  Total 

4,892,845 

4.919.003 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

854.478 

947.584 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e 

1,447,977 

1,507,550 

(Press-S 

498,151 

489,821 

Sun-Bullatin-m 

448,091 

434,757 

Grand  Total  . 

2,794,219 

2,432,128 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m 

845,511 

871.085 

News-e  .  . 

1,877,828 

1,910,235 

(News-S 

1,028,775 

940,347 

Grand  Total 

3.772,114 

3,741,487 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includes: 

:  News-e 

1942  —  1,877,828  (  54,377).  1941  — 

1,910,235 

(54,144). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

St*l»tman-m  W.I7I  944,507 

**St4t*sman-S  315,514  242,025 


Grand  Total  1,312,487  1,228,532 

NOTE;  Statasman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  753,479  800,143 

Annarican-e  . 

Racord-m . 

•Advartiser-S  .  328,789  293,529 

Globe-e  .  1,538,389  1,435,742 

Globa-m  .  1,311,983  1,431,443 


DECEMBER  Newspaper  Linage — r>2  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHUt  from  Media  Records  Measurement* I 

1962  1961  %  of  E&P 


Linage 

Total  .'Vdvertising 


December  . 

235,240,000 

November . 

261,384,000 

Year  to  date  . . . 

2,798,250,000 

Display 

December  . 

184,894,000 

November . 

202,156,000 

Year  to  date  . . . 

2,072,743,000 

Classified 

December  . 

50,346,000 

Nov'ember . 

59,228,000 

Year  to  date  . . . 

725,507,000 

Retail 

December  .... 

151,457,000 

November  .... 

155,579,000 

Year  to  date  . . . 

1,563,924,000 

Department  Store 

December  . 

54,615,000 

November . 

57,149,000 

Year  to  date  .  . 

551,667,000 

General 

December  . 

21,236,000 

November . 

29,955,000 

Year  to  date  . . 

301,495,000 

.Vutomotive 

December  . 

7,744,000 

November . 

12,348,000 

Year  to  date  . . 

149,307,000 

Financial 

December  . 

4,457,000 

November . 

4,274,000 

Year  to  date  . . 

58,017,000 

1942 

1941 

§Globa-S  . 

1,338,042 

1,274,989 

Harald-m  . 

1,259,044 

1,388,144 

(Harald-S  . 

1,201,512 

1,200,482 

Travalar-e  . 

1,547,141 

1,599,345 

Grand  Total  . 

9,278,419 

9,425,819 

BUFFALO. 

N.  Y. 

Couritr  Exprass-m  . 

1,219,059 

1,111,409 

(Couriar  Exprass-S . 

833,398 

887.552 

(Evaning  Naws-e  . 

2,227,149 

2,248,210 

Grand  Total  . 

4,279,404 

4,247,371 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  . 

1,408,129 

1,400,494 

CHARLESTON 

W.  VA. 

Mail-a  . 

1,038,800 

1,090.501 

. 

1.087,188 

1,134.798 

§Gazatta-Mail-S  . 

349,158 

343,401 

Grand  Total  . 

2,495,144 

2,590,700 

CHARLOTTE 

N.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

1,192,729 

1,188  719 

Obsarver-m  . 

1,854.578 

1,810.907 

(Obsarvar-S  . 

449,287 

434,275 

Grand  Total  . 

3,498,594 

3,433,901 

CINCINNATI 

.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m 

2,198,052 

2,245.558 

(Enquirar-S  . 

1,249,274 

1,112,323 

Post  &  Timas-Star-a 

2,074,781 

2,082,884 

Grand  Total  . 

5,522,107 

5,440,745 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  . 

3,024,495 

3,075,935 

Tribunals  . 

1,457,803 

1,457,478 

(Daily  Naws-e 

2,043,054 

2,013,184 

American-e  . 

722,415 

739,520 

•Amarican-S  . 

299,452 

301,389 

Sun-Times-m  . 

1,541,384 

1,432,349 

§Sun-Timas-S 

844,470 

743,043 

Grand  Total  . 

10,157,477 

9,942,918 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 
1942  —  3,024,495  (  340,988).  1941  —  3.075,935 
(342,754).  Tribune-S  1942  —  1.457,803  (512,- 
214).  1941  —  1,457,478  (523,409).  Sun- 

Times-S  1942  —  844,470  (109,942).  1941  — 
743,043  (42,004). 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealar-m  . On  Strike  2,499,124 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  119,773  1,444,433 

Press  and  News-e  . . On  Strike  2,724,441 


Grand  Total  .  119,773  4,470,018 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 
News-e  1941  —  2,724,441  (184,095). 

NOTE;  Plain  Dealer  and  Press  &  News  on 
strike  November  30th  through  December 
31st  with  the  eiception  of  a  partial  edi¬ 
tion  published  on  December  2nd,  1942. 


Linage 

1961 

Index 

242,786,000 

96.9 

97.8 

261,345,000 

100.0 

102.1 

2,776,958,000 

100.8 

99.6 

191,986,000 

96.3 

96.2 

203,854,000 

99.2 

100.9 

2,079,217,000 

99.7 

98.0 

50,800,000 

99.1 

103.9 

57,491,000 

103.0 

106.5 

697,741,000 

104.0 

104.4 

154,269,000 

98.2 

98.9 

154,531,000 

100.7 

103.9 

1,549,401,000 

100.9 

101.1 

56,291,000 

97.0 

100.4 

57,682,000 

99.1 

99.8 

553,332,000 

99.7 

98.4 

23,294,000 

91.2 

84.6 

31,496,000 

95.1 

91.2 

323,043,000 

93.3 

85.1 

8,861,000 

87.4 

84.7 

13,040,000 

94.7 

89.5 

147,598,000 

101.2 

83.8 

5,562,000 

80.1 

95.1 

4,787,000 

89.3 

102.7 

59,175,000 

98.0 

110.7 

1742 

1741 

COLUMBUS. 

,  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  . 

2,370.318 

2,272,300 

Dispatch-S  . 

1,147,037 

1,072,308 

Citizan-Joumal-m  . 

785,872 

777,547 

Star-w  . 

52,044 

45,072 

Grand  Total  . 

4,575,271 

4,407,247 

DALLAS. 

TEX. 

2,328.177 

2,340.324 

(Naws-S  . 

770,355 

702,483 

Timas-Herald-a  . 

2,454,355 

2,441,234 

§TImat-Harald-S  . 

840,175 

722,020 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

4,435,042 

4,224,245 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times 
Herald-e  1942  —  2,454,355  (  41,241).  1941  — 
2,441.234  (53,044). 


DAYTON 

,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .... 

.  1,788,474 

1,770,774 

Naws-a 

..  2,077.705 

2,051.113 

§Naws-S  . 

..  734,177 

447,884 

Grand  Total  . 

4,404,374 

4,471,773 

DENVER. 

COLO. 

Rockv  Mt.  News-m 

.  2,102  277 

2,070,004 

(Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S 

. .  447.271 

437  714 

Post-a  . 

2,352,577 

2,371.878 

(Post-S  . 

882,123 

804,312 

Grand  Total . 

5,804.308 

5,484.110 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Post-e 

1742  —  2,352,577  (144,023).  1741  — 
(123,538). 

2,371,878 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

R«qister-m  . 

, .  577,475 

542.317 

Tribune-e  . 

742,484 

758,114 

(Ragistar-S  . 

. .  472,870 

482,282 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  2,015,047 

2,002,713 

DETROIT, 

,  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  . 

.  1,523,344 

1,445.480 

(Free  Prass-S  . 

. .  524,037 

472,332 

News-a  . 

.  2,447,440 

2,368,404 

(Naws-S  . 

.  1,138,754 

1,014,377 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,455,577 

5,322  815 

NOTE:  Part  run 

adv.  includas;  Fran 

Press-m  1942  —  1,523,344  (183,494).  1941  — 
1,445  480  (124,829).  Free  Press-S  1942  — 
524,039  (123,323).  1941  —  472.332  (43.880). 
News-e  1942  —  2.449,440  (188.948).  1941  — 
2,388.404  (124,394).  News-S  1942  —  1,138.754 
(47,244).  1941  —  1,014,397  (54.442). 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m  .  373,423  341,841 

Star  Gaiette-e  .  847,044  851,758 

••Teleqram-S  .  347,595  311,473 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-Sat .  115,745  90,034 


Grand  Total  .  1,483,829  1,595.308 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  and  Star 
Gazette  Evening  publish  5  days  a  week 
only. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  nermis- 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifl- 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotrs  apply 
to  Media  Records,  December  1942  Linages; 
•Includes  9,574  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

^Includes  22,890  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includes  19,720  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  44.834  lines  THIS  WEEK 
(Includes  34,317  lines  PARADE 
(Includes  87,209  lines  WEEKEND 


EL 

PASO 

1742 
.  TEX. 

1741 

Times-rr  . 

.  1,343,131 

1,420,310 

(Times-S  . 

.  423,182 

377,815 

Harald-Post-e 

.  1,303,575 

1,380,748 

Grand  Total  . 

3,087,708 

3,181,073 

Times-e  . 

ERIE. 

PA. 

.  1,142,870 

1,247,315 

§Times-Naws-S 

474,778 

488,488 

Grand  Total  . 

1,437,888 

1,734,003 

NOTE:  The 

News, 

Morning, 

and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times.  Evening,  is  shown. 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  .  1,254,753  1,182,411 

••Register  Guard-S  ...  350,591  274,728 


Grand  Total  .  1,405,344  1,457,339 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,008.144  1,034,972 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  GazeHe-m  ....  1,178,444  1.244.434 

IJournal  Gazatte-S  _  423,573  550,3^ 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,735,840  1,804,433 


Grand  Total  .  3,537,857  3,401,414 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  957,281  948,484 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,982,219  1,949,249 

(Star-Telegram-S  .  833,337  705,498 

Press-e  .  425,803  458,113 

Press-S  .  172,914  182,440 


Grand  Total  .  4,371,554  4,284,004 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 1,458,927  1,423,444 

§Bee-S  .  430,050  594,251 


Grand  Total  .  2,088,977  2,019,495 

GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF. 

News-e  ....  1,143,770  . 

§News-S .  383,104  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,544,874  . 

News-Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,479,594  1,434,707 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  528,477  529,121 


Grand  Total  2,008,271  1,943,828 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  827,541  757.218 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  Is 
given. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,089,525  2,175,443 

(Press-S  404,742  597,270 


Grand  Total  .  2,494,247  2,772,933 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,085,427  1,934,479 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-e 
1942  —  2,085,427  (44,541).  1941  —1.934,479 
(44,842). 


Times-e 

Times-S 


HAMMOND 


IND. 

.427,053 

512,241 


I. 343.255 
410,415 


Grand  Total  1,939,314  1,973,470 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  five 
days  a  week  only. 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  _  1,328,131 

§Patriot  News-S .  497,703 


1,288,710 

485,115 


Grand  Total  .  1,825,834  1,773,825 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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homes,  they  offer  unique  opportunities 
to  communities  with  housing  or  slum 
problems.  They  come  ready  to  live  in. 
Park  locations  for  these  homes  can  be 
arranged  for  more  easily  than  land  for 
housing  developments.  To  find  out  why 
and  how,  write  for  our  Mobile  Homes 
Park  Planning  Kit.  It  contains  complete 
information  on  mobile  homes  and  parks. 

MOBILE  HOMES  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois,  or 
1340  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California 


To  know  just  how  modern  living  quarters 
can  be,  take  a  look  at  today's  mobile 
homes.  These  homes,  with  one  to  four 
bedrooms  and  one  or  two  baths,  come 
completely  furnished.  They  contain  the 
latest  in  bathroom  fixtures,  kitchen 
appliances,  cabinets,  furniture,  tile  and 
carpeting.  There  is  a  choice  of  decora¬ 
tions  and  style  of  furniture.  All  of  these 
are  included  in  the  price. 

Because  mobile  homes  are  less 
expensive  than  standard  site-built 


^^1 


1942 

1941 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

1,040,847 

1 .072,034 

750,790 

775,259 

{Times-e  . . 

1,870,949 

2,103,884 

Grand  Total  . 

3.442.584 

3,951,181 

HAVERHIU. 

MASS. 

Journal'* 

292,921 

280,900 

HONOLULU. 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . . 

1,105,795 

972,297 

394,850 

Star  Bulletin-e  . 

1. 814.834 

1,525,290 

§Sfar  Bullafin  & 

544,344 

Star  Bulletin-S  . 

344.459 

Grand  Total 

3,488,997 

3,239,094 

NOTE:  Sunday  editions  of  Advertiser 

and  Star-Bulleliii  discontinued  after  June 

24  1962.  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  i 

,  Advei- 

tiser,  the  new  edition. 

effective 

July  1, 

1942. 

HOUSTON. 

TEX. 

2.879.080 

2,885,933 

1,295,752 

1,041.050 

2.455.233 

2,334,079 

(Post-S  . 

752,479 

755,527 

^ress-e  . 

444.423 

718,324 

8,027,147 

7.7M.9I3 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chron- 

icie-e  1942  —  2,879,080 

(123,755). 

1941  — 

2.885.933  (  205.152).  Post-m  1942  — 

2,455.233 

(I0C.933).  1961  —  2.336.079  (65,048).  Chron- 

icIe-S  1942  —  1,295,752 

(34.878). 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

1,749,884 

1,740,303 

1,794,977 

1,830,233 

(Star-S  . 

1,110,829 

1,232,455 

783,494 

824,819 

|Times-S  . 

314,481 

320.040 

Grand  Total  . 

5,757,849 

5,947,870 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m 

999,595 

899,131 

ICIarion  Ledger 

ft  News-S  . 

518,848 

404,044 

Daily  News-e 

991,310 

804,570 

State  Times-e 

484,115 

State  TImes-S 

233,774 

Grand  Total 

2,509,773 

2,831,454 

NOTE:  (•)  State  Times  last  publication 

January  14,  1942. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  . 

2,482,412 

2,402,791 

(Times-Union-S 

775,114 

771,580 

Journal-a 

1,031,153 

997,104 

Grand  Total  . 

4.288,481 

4,371.477 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . 

1,104,120 

1,128,582 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includes:  Jersey 

Joumal-e  1942  —  1,104,120  (79.994).  1941  — 

1,128,582  (137,321). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m 

1,832,850 

1,853,520 

1,405,011 

1,431,749 

(Star-S  . 

972,234 

914,109 

Grand  Total  . 

4,410.097 

4,401,398 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m  . 

555,717 

410,792 

News-Sentinal-e  . 

1,070,359 

1,128,138 

§News-Sentincl-S 

320.935 

379.744 

Grand  Total 

1,947,021 

2,118,474 

LAWRENCE. 

MASS. 

Eagie-Tribune-e  . 

1,172,858 

1,129,441 

UTTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaxette-m 

1 ,254,499 

1,197,997 

{Arkansas  Gazetta-S 

444,548 

428,777 

Grand  Total  . 

1,721,047 

1,424,774 

LONG  BEACH 

.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  . 

2,010,220 

1,922,418 

{Independent  Press- 

Talegram-S 

471,204 

444,552 

Prets-Telegram-e  . 

2,097,144 

2,057,914 

Grand  Total  . 

4,778,548 

4,427,084 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Inde- 

pendent-m  1942  —  2,010,220  (273,148).  1941 

-1,922.418  (  203,424).  Press-Telagram-a  1942 

—  2,097,144  (273,148). 

1941  — 

2,057,914 

(203,424). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-e  . 

2,259,844 

1,915,300 

Newsday  Nassau-e  .... 

2,545,952 

2,154,144 

I?62  l«l 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 
.  4.340,922  <,250,549 

nim.«-s  . 

H«rald  E*amin«r-€  ....  1.901.623  . 

SHarald  Eiamin«r-S  ...  707,971  •  ■  ■  - . 

Ixamin.r.m  .  '■’il-SS? 

Examinar-S  . 

Harald  Expr#j$-e  .  ,574.019 

Mirror  a  .  1.022,322 

Grand  Total  .  9,871,153  12,591,954 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includat:  Timaj-m 
1942  —  4,340,922  (  584,021).  1941  —  <,25aM9 
(471,470).  Timas-S  1942  —  2,900,437  (1,087,- 
477).  1941  —  2,974,792  (1,140,892). 

Exatninar  (Morn.  &  Sun.)  caaxad 
tion  after  issue  of  January  7. 

Eiaminer  (Sun,)  first  issue  Jan.  14,  1962. 
Harald  Express  (Eve.)  changed  name  to 
Herald  Examiner  effective  Jan.  8,  1942. 
Mirror  (Eve.)  ceased  publication  after 
issue  of  January  5,  1942. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  _ 

1,434,079 

1,487,384 

904,751 

843,324 

Times-e 

1,429,874 

1,444.290 

Grand  Total  . 

3,970,704 

3,997,000 

LOWELL. 

MASS. 

848,428 

823,142 

••Sun-S 

320,512 

274,787 

Grand  Total  . 

1,149,140 

1,097,929 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

802,228 

837,410 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

925,941 

902,924 

••News-S  . 

290,489 

289,202 

Grand  Total  . 

1,214,430 

1,192,128 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 

t'onal  combination  vi 

'ith  the 

following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  . 

1,944,480 

1,945,024 

(Commercial 

Appeal-S  . 

792,488 

803,448 

Presss-Scimitar-e 

1,173,477 

1,208,713 

Grand  Total  . 

3.930.445 

3,957,207 

MERIDEN. 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

978,341 

954,245 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and 

Journal 

Evenino  are  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linane  of  one  edition.  Record 

Morning, 

only  is  shown. 

MIAMI. 

FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

3,759,201 

3,421,834 

§Herald-S  . 

1,599,295 

1,445,954 

1,085,242 

1,177,548 

(News-S  . 

447,840 

374,849 

Grand  Total 

4.891.598 

4,442,207 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

Herald-m 

1942  —  3,759,201  (47.327).  1941  - 

3,421  834 

(51,297).  Herald-S  1942 

—  1,599,295  (101,- 

342).  1941  —  1,445,954  (110.505). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

852,479 

1,703,854 

Sentinel-S  .  384,408 

Journal-e  .  2,870,444  2,301.007 

tJournal-S  .  1,344.533  1,314.234 


Grand  Total  5,087,454  5,703.507 

NOTE:  (*)  Last  publication  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel  May  27,  1942. 

(**)  Due  to  a  strike  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  from  December  I  to  December  II, 
1941,  inclusive,  the  advertising  appearing 
in  the  Journal  was  limited. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  1,312,717  1,374,274 

Star-e  .  2,409,942  2,414.292 

(Tribune-S  .  1,043,457  1,054,348 


Grand  Total  .  4,784.114  4,844,934 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Star-e 
1942  —  2,409,942  (191,713).  1941  —  2,414,292 
(187,150). 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  793,700  715,482 

§Bee-S  .  230,187  232,497 


Grand  Total  .  1.023  887  948,179 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


Grand  Total  . . .. 
42 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

(•Star-e  .  2,259,701  2,312,199 

Gaiette-m  . .  1,244,999  1,313,924 

4,825,798  4,049,444  La  Presse-e  .  2,502,444  2,351,740 


1942  1941 

La  Patrie-S  .  143,081  98,885 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e .  524,893 

Grand  Total  .  4,170.425  4,403.441 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

(**)  Le  Nouveau  Journal  last  publica¬ 
tion  June  21,  1942. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  971,184  934,748 

Star-m  .  977,551  978,708 

••Star-S  .  328,990  240,759 

Grand  Total  .  2,277,727  2,174,235 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,551,434  1,595,284 

Tennessean-m  . .  1,542,198  1,443,539 

Tennessean-S  .  444,793  420,241 

Grand  Total  .  3,758,425  3,859,084 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  942,413  . 

§Standard-Times-S  301,545  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,243,978  . 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

•Journal  Courier-m  592,072  571,000 

•Register-e  1,540,843  1,379,070 

••Registers  733,972  477,839 

Register  8  Journal- 

Courier-Sat .  82,348  78,795 

Grand  Total  2,949,275  2,704.704 

•Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  I,00l,7n  1,054,887 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  3,045,482  3,035,434 

tTimes-Picayune-S  924,548  850,442 

States  ft  Item-e  1,242,949  1,295,483 

Grand  Total  .  5,252,979  5,181,981 

NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 

Times-m  .  842.297  2.550,992 

Times-S  . ...1,224.455  2,721,070 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  295,524  955,551 

tHerald  Tribune-S  370.722  743,511 

Mirror-m  234,774  733,279 

Mirror-S  241,921  429,004 

New$-m  .  544,258  1,774,149 

News-S  .  872.409  1,543,358 

Journal-American-e  .  277,457  981,450 

•Journal-American-S  190,935  452,497 

Post-*  .  297,407  994,913 

Post-5  22,281  110,527 

World  Telegram 

ft  5un-e  415,174  1,315,044 

Grand  Total  5.870  418  15,349,345 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Mirror-m 
1942  —  234  774  (45,447).  1941  —  733.279 
(187,452)  Mirror-S  1942  —  241,921  (100,- 
070).  1941  —  429  004  (145.745).  News-m 
1942  —  544  258  (244.018).  1941  —  1.774.149 
(828  500).  News-S  1942  —  872  409  (401,404). 
1941  —  1,543,358  (1.073  733).  Journal- 

American-e  1942  —  277,457  (31,441).  1941  — 
981.450  (141,032).  Journal-American-S  1942 
—190,935  (15,284).  1941  -  452,497  (115,257). 
World  Tel.  ft  Sun-e  1942  —  415.174  (80,224). 

1941  —  1,315,044  (259,394).  Herald  Trib¬ 
une-S  1942  —  370,722  (  37,470). 

Split  run  adv.  includes:  News-m  72,991. 
News-S  42,483. 

New  York  Journal-American  on  strike 
December  8  to  31.  1942.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  strike  December  8  to  31,  1942. 

NOTE:  A  strike  of  New  York  Newspapers 
began  on  December  8.  1942.  All  New  York 
Newspapers  were  printed  for  December  8. 

1942  except  the  Journal-American  and 
World  Telegram  ft  Sun.  Also.  Sunday  De¬ 
cember  9.  1942  Newspapers  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Post  were  printed  but  were 
incomplete  editions.  Starting  with  Decem¬ 
ber  10  no  New  York  Newspapers  were 
published. 

N^W  YORK  (QUEENS) .  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,348,047  1,425.550 

§Long  Island  Press-S  .  775,408  494,080 

Grand  Total  2.143.455  2,121,430 

NOTE;  Due  to  New  York  City  newsoaper 
str'ke  starting  on  December  8,  1942,  no 
Queens  editions  were  printed  for  Decem¬ 
ber  Btii  and  thereafter,  excepting  publi- 
cat’on  of  December  9th. 

New  York  (Queens)  Long  Island  Press 
Queens  edition  on  strike  December  8  to 
31.  1942. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,487,294  1,374,252 

§  Press-S  .  448,910  427,951 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,313,405  1,199,273 

Grand  Total  .  3,249,409  3,001,474 

EDITOR  &.  PU 


1942  1941 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,033,435  1,025,415 

••Gaiette-S  .  235,343  292,813 

Grand  Total  .  1,248,798  1.318.228 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,743,099  1,733,104 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,244,324  2,184,084 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft- 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ...  847,259  604,241 

Grand  Total  .  4,834,482  4,723.451 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-e  1942-1,743,- 
099  (434,245).  1941  —  1,733,104  (  395.227). 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1942  —  2,244,324  (412,131). 
1941  —  2,184,084  (  308,823).  Virginian-Pilot 
ft  Portsmouth  Star-S  1942  —  847,259  (145,- 
355).  1941  —  804.241  (182,880). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribiine-e  .  1,959,770  1,954,257 

§Trlbune-S  .  795,440  733,434 

Grand  Total  .  2,755,230  2.489.491 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-e 

1941  —  1,954,257  (59,241). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  1,301,128  1,193,382 

Oklahoman-S  .  517.821  427.743 

Times-e  1,373,372  1,254,331 

Grand  Total  .  3.192,321  2,877,474 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times-e 

1942  —  1,373,372  (194,395).  1941  —  1,254,331 
(135,824).  Oklahoman-m  1942  —  1,301,128 
(84.314). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  1,585,470  1.443.994 

(World-Herald-S  .  838,988  815,154 

Grand  Total  2,424,458  2,259,152 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  only  in  com¬ 
bination  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of 
only  one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  ...  2,344,222  2,044,340 

Sentinel-m  .  2.344.222  2,044,340 

Sentinel-S  .  932,340  833,978 

Grand  Total  .  5.420.784  4,942,458 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  1942  — 
930,204.  1941  —  799,211. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,044,107  1,148,401 

§lndependent-Star 

News-S  442,111  452.895 

Independent-m  979,088  1,098,741 

Grand  Total  .  2,507,304  2.720.037 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  917,330  849,400 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-e  741,212  705,434 

Journal-m  1,412,019  1.342.434 

News-Journal-S  .  434,477  414,230 

Grand  Total  . .  2,589,708  2,484.300 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,415,877  1,409,432 
IJournal  Star-S  .  519,038  544,398 

Grand  Total  .  1,934,915  1,974,030 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e . 1,970,943  2,033.225 

(Bulletin-S  448,705  428,934 

inquirer-m  ..  1,842,081  1,810,447 

Inquirer-S . 1,333,451  1,289,794 

News-e  .  858,852  844,009 

Grand  Total  .  4,474,052  4,408.431 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-e 

1942  —  1,970,943  (  53.181).  1941  —  2.033.225 
(24,459).  Bulletin-S  1942  —  448,705  (  93,451). 
Inquirer-m  1942  —  1.842.081  (19,840).  1941 
-1,810,447  (  72,344). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,404.491  2.824.403 

(Republic-S  .  997,810  1.081.293 

Gaiette-e  .  2,553,712  2,744,541 

Grand  Total  .  4,154,213  4,452,457 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  ft  Sun-Tel.-m  1,227,742  1,203,927 

Press-e  .  1,914,701  1,913,749 

(Press-S  .  858,434  844,807 

Grand  Total  .  4,003,079  3,982,503 

ILISHER  for  February  2,  1963 


1962 

1961 

PORTLAND, 

ORE. 

OrtQonijn-m  . 

2,100,307 

1,955,392 

yOregonian-S . 

980,861 

897,193 

Oregon  JournaUo  . 

737,331 

902,876 

Grand  Total  . 

3,818,499 

3,755,461 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

Bulittin-e  . 

1,663,278 

1.665,740 

Journalm  . 

1,585,762 

1,518,973 

fJoiirnal-S  . 

982,140 

946,238 

Grand  Total  . 

4,231,180 

4,130,951 

READING. 

PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

1 ,276,929 

1,211,794 

§Eagle-S  . 

489,136 

417,860 

Grand  Total  .  .  I,76i.0i5  I,&29,i54 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Timet  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  I,7i2.03i  l,73l.3M 

(Times  Oispatch-m  _  I,70i.l29  1,609,323 

Times  Dispatch-S  .  934,958  826,555 

Grand  Total  .  4,403,123  4,167,244 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,440.563  1,355,886 

§Prest-Enterprise-S  _  415,218  412,873 

Grand  Total  .  1,855,781  1,768,759 

NOTE*  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Edition,  Enterprise  Morning,  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press-Enterprise 
1962  -  1,440,563  (  28,489).  1961  —  1,355  886 
(24,373). 

I 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timet-m  .  1,006,338  1,086  928 

§Times-S  .  408.814  421,028 

World-News-e  .  1,009,871  1,030,529 

Grand  Total  .  2,425,023  2,538,485 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m  .  1,712,734  1,648,355 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  932,978  753  258 

Timet-Union-e  .  2,067,226  2,023,067 

Grand  Total  .  4,712,938  4,424,680 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,185,964  1,224,074 

.  603,196  625,701 

Grand  Total  .  1,789,160  1,849,775 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Registar- 
Republic  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morn¬ 
ing — it  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

.  2,146,860  2,182,722 

.  603,098  587,351 

.  766  519  *624,933 

••Union-s  .  219,447  218,307 

Total .  3,735,924  3,613.313 

NOTE:  *Llnion  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

^  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Wobe-Democrat-m  ....  1,407.075  1,496  334 

(Globa-Democrat-we  ..  570.080  445  921 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,194.458  2,231,757 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,198,923  1,075,966 

.  5,370,536  5.249.978 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Dernocrat-m  1962  —  1,407,075  (215,890). 
\IJ>  '’°s+-D'spatch.e 

{’“-2.IH458  (157,752).  1961  -  2,231.757 

Slobe-Democrat— Morning  is  published 
5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,039,411  1,005  640 

SPioneer  Press-S  .  791,344  705,671 

Dispatch-e  .  2,073,868  2,125,040 

1°^“'  .  3,904,623  3.836.351 

lOiv  includ**:  Dispatch-e 

}[“-g2.073,868  (  229,793).  1961  -  2,125,040 


What  Are  Stocks? 


The  .stock  of  a  com- 
paiiv  represent.s  own¬ 
ership  of  that  company 
—in  one  sense,  owner¬ 
ship  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  its  pro¬ 
duction,  its  inventory,  its  capital,  its 
profits— everything  that  belongs  to  the 
company.  So  when  you  buy  stock  in  a 
company,  \'ou  are  buying  a  portion  of 
the  ownership,  and  usually  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  periodie  reports  on  its 
operations  and  vour  proportionate  share 
of  any  dividends  that  are  declared  by 
the  directors. 

Actually,  there  are  two  basic  kinds  of 
stock,  preferred  and  common.  Preferred 
stock  is  so  named  because  in  certain 
wa\s  its  holders  are  given  preferred 
treatment  over  cf)mmon  stockholders. 
Preferred  stockholders  are  entitled  to 
receive  their  dividends,  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  fi.\ed,  before  common  stock¬ 
holders  receive  any  dividends  at  all, 
but  they  do  not  usuallv  receive  any  in¬ 
crease  in  dividends  if  the  company  has 
a  more  profitable  Near.  Preferred  stock¬ 
holders  mav  also  have  a  prior  claim 
against  the  assets  of  the  company  if  it 
goes  out  of  business— a  claim  following 
that  of  the  bondholders  but  preceding 
that  of  the  common  stockholders.  Fi¬ 
nally,  preferred  stockholders  generally 
have  no  voting  rights. 

Most  common  stockholders  do  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  directors  who 
set  the  company’s  policies.  Common 
stock  prices  generally  fluctuate  far  more 
than  bond  or  preferred-stock  prices, 
and  for  that  reason  and  because  bond¬ 
holders  and  preferred  stockholders  have 
a  first  call  on  earnings,  common  stocks 
usuallv  are  considered  less  safe  than 
bonds.  But  they  appeal  to  investors  be¬ 
cause  thev  have  a  greater  potentiality 
of  growth.  The  dividends  mav  be  in¬ 
creased  at  the  di.scretion  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  stock  itself  mav  increa.se 
in  price  and  make  each  stockholder’s 
share  worth  more.  This  mav’  happen  if 
the  directors  plow  a  large  portion  of 
the  company’s  earnings  back  into  the 


business  to  build  a  new  plant,  to  buy 
new  machinery,  or  to  increa.se  working 
capital,  or  if  investors  think  the  com¬ 
pany’s  future  earnings  will  Im?  excellent. 
The  value  of  a  company’s  stock  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  on  the  company’s  earn¬ 
ings  and  pro.spccts. 

The  past  is  not  necessarily  an  accu¬ 
rate  index  of  the  future,  but  one  of  the 
economic  facts  of  life  seems  to  be  that 
inflation  is  probably  here  to  stay— to 
some  degree,  at  least.  Except  during 
periods  of  depression,  bv  and  large  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  rising  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  has  lx*en 
declining  little  bv  little  but  vear  by  year 
ever  since  our  country  was  founded. 
Becau.se  monev  won’t  buv  as  much  as 
it  u.sed  to  buv  (an  average  of  almost 
3%  less  each  \’ear  since  the  turn  of  the 
ccntnrv),  millions  of  Americans  have 
searched  for  wavs  of  putting  their  sur¬ 
plus  money  to  work  to  preserve  its 
purchasing  power,  supplement  their 
income,  increase  its  value.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  many  people  buy  common  stocks. 
The  stocks  in  a  leading  index  have  ri.sen 
in  value  an  average  of  more  than  4% 
per  \'ear  and  paid  an  average  of  around 
5%  in  dividends  over  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Some  issues  have  not  done  .so  well; 
some  have  done  better.  The  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  economy  as  a  whole  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs,  but  the  long¬ 
term  trend  of  both  has  been  upward. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning,  too, 
that  in  investing,  self-interest  and  the 
public  interest  coincide.  In  the  past,  in¬ 
vestors  have  supplied  the  capital  that 
has  made  America’s  great  industrial 
growth  possible,  and  in  most  instances 
both  thev  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
have  benefited.  Thev  have  taken  risks 
in  the  hope  of  getting  rewards.  The 
same  opportunities  for  a  stake  in  the 
future  and  the  possibility  of  profit  are 
open  to  investors  today  through  the 
(nvnership  of  well-selected  common 
stocks. 

Ne.\t  Week: 

IIow  Do  Yoti  Read  Ticker  Tape? 


,  .  ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

naependent-e  .  944,883  **636,266 

Independent-S  .  270  077 

I;?'*'-"’  .  2,499,262  2,477;629 

Siimts-S  .  808,184  741,383 

.  4,252,329  4,125,355 

NOTE:  run  adv.  includes  Times-m 

w'i8r('3®'  - 

July V"j962*"*^*''*  last  publication 

(**)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

editor  8c  publisher  u 
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lyu  iwi 
SALEM,  OKE. 

Oraqon  State<m4n-m  . .  854,790  858,025 
••Oraqon  State$man-S  .  235,675  234,010 
Capital  Journal-a  . .  . .  953,165  910,423 


Grand  Total  . . 

2.043.630 

2.004,459 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

2,137,574 

2,072,951 

Tribune-S 

817.958 

715,685 

Deseret  News 

Teiagramve 

2,082,782 

1,987,249 

Grand  Total 

.  5,038,314 

4,775,885 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m 

1,438,678 

1,371,457 

t&prass-News-S 

740,767 

734,150 

nprast-News‘Sat. 

344,223 

366.615 

1.660,730 

I,n8,343 

.  1,941,398 

1,803,925 

•Liqht-S 

.  705,572 

677,836 

Grand  Total 

6,831,368 

6,682,326 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve* 

ninq  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m 

1,727,732 

§Sun-Teleqram-S  . 

540,520 

Grand  Total  . 

2,268,252 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  $un*m 

1942  —  1,737.732  (  88,719). 

.  Sun.  Morninq,  and 

Telaqram. 

Eveninq, 

are  sold  in  optional  combination.  Linaqa 

of  one  edition,  Sun,  Morning,  it 

shown. 

SAN  DIEGO 

,  CALIF. 

Union-m 

1,782,083 

1,770,439 

|Union-S 

.  982,547 

906,149 

fribune-e  . 

2,362,407 

2,370,246 

Grand  Total 

5,127,057 

5,046,834 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m 

.  1,875,228 

1,883,793 

tChronicla-S  . 

889,375 

828,958 

Examinerem 

2,126,172 

2,126,994 

{ExaminervS 

990,755 

873,108 

Naws-Call-Bulletin-e 

1,088,803 

1,127,465 

Grand  Total 

6,970,333 

6,840,318 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Chron- 

icie-m  1962  —  1,875,228  (41.244). 

,  1961  — 

1,883.793  (43.413). 

SAN  JOSE. 

CAUF. 

Mercury-m 

2,323,926 

2,235,017 

Naws-e  . 

2,365.008 

2,197,302 

§Marcury-News-S 

737,391 

701,337 

Grand  Total 

5.426.325 

5,133,656 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Marcury-m 

1942  —  2,323.926  (  34.057).  1941  — 

2,235,017 

(39,275).  Naws-e  1962  - 

-  2,365,008  (34,057). 

1961  —  2,197,302  (39.275). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent- 

Journal-e 

1,101,133 

1,049,936 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaxette-m  .  . 

.  1.254.093 

1,272,952 

Union  Star-e  . 

.  954,500 

985,972 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,208,593 

2,258,924 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

1,247,015 

1,269,297 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lntelliqencar-m  . . 

1,332,941 

1,319,444 

SPost-Intellfqencar-S 

.  442,568 

469,917 

Timas-a  . 

.  2,063,587 

1,872,896 

Times-S  . . 

.  753,036 

761,970 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,592,132 

4,424,227 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,002,698 

1,145,124 

Timas-m  . 

1,341,179 

1,471,421 

Timas-S  . 

,  505,597 

488,333 

Grand  Total  . 

2,849,474 

3,104,878 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuna-e  . 

.  1,441,044 

1,486,531 

Tribune-S  . 

.  576,478 

619,670 

Grand  Total  . 

2,017,522 

2,106,201 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  .. 

658,131 

704,055 

tSpokasman-Raviaw-S  . 

372,025 

407,848 

Chronicla-c  . 

791,774 

871,689 

Grand  Total  ... 


1,821,930  1,983,592 


STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Racord-a  .  1,575,934  1,449,545 
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1962 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1961 

Harald-Journal-e  . 

.  1,683,488 

1,658,170 

§Harald-Amarican-S  . 

638,330 

658.912 

Post-Standard-m  .  . 

980,560 

981,992 

tPost-Standard-S  .  . 

341,225 

332,111 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,643,603 

3,631,185 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

1,371.234 

1,293,495 

News-Tribune-S 

465.085 

422,957 

Grand  Total  . 

1,836,319 

1,716,452 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Trlbune*rr 

2,160.829 

2.3R9  560 

tTr!bune*S 

885.682 

893.557 

Times-e  . 

.  1,440.903 

1.282.552 

Grand  Total 

4.487,414 

4.565.669 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Timas-m 

587  858 

548  336 

RIade-e 

1.957.142 

1,939  725 

Blade-5 

865.134 

778,777 

Gra"d  Total 

3.410.134 

3  766  833 

NOTE;  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  1.279  620  1  309  330 

l*Teleqram-e  1.997.624  2.I92.(P5 

Star-e  2,113,947  2,245,950 


Grand  Total  5  391  191  5  747  305 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linaqe. 

Part  run  adv  includes;  Teleqram-e  1962 
—  1  997,624  (  58.525).  1941  —  2,192.025 

(57,537). 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Eveninq  Times-e  1,104  540  1.152  532 

••Times  Advertiser-S  449  524  455  123 

Trentonian-m  844.724  899.017 


Gra-H  Total  2.420  788  2.506  672 

NOTE;  Times  Eveninq  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Racord  (See  Note)  1.145.486  1.148  069 
NOTE;  Record  Morninq  and  Times- 
Record  Eveninq  sold  in  combination. 


Linaqa  of  one  edition  (Record 

Morning) 

is  shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e 

1.694  167 

1 .662  370 

World-m 

1,717.190 

1,705  740 

World-S 

671,383 

618.112 

Grand  Total 

4,082,735 

3,986.222 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

833,954 

795,728 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Disoatch-e 

974  886 

1,023  298 

••Observer  Dispatch-S 

353.887 

410.112 

Press-m  . 

1,276,941 

1,376.962 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,605,714 

2,810,372 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1.105.378 

1.088.759 

Post-m  . 

.  2,940.814 

2,909  029 

6Post-S  . 

.  1,196,779 

1,026.196 

Star-a 

.  2,424.237 

2,633,067 

fStar-S  . 

.  1,043,593 

961,291 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,710,801 

8,618,342 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

1,401.434 

1,444.450 

Rapublican-S  . 

.  527,005 

564,927 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,928,439 

2,009,377 

MACY  WESTeHISTM>ROCKLANO 

GROUP,  N.  T. 

(TO  CITIES) 

Mamaronack  Timas-e  . 

.  991,698 

659,495 

Mount  Vernon  Arqus-a 

.  1,110,911 

804,052 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a 

.  1,190,047 

871,321 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Registar-e  . 

.  976,081 

652,708 

Paakskill  Star-a  . 

.  925,173 

698,958 

Port  Chaster  Itam-e  . 

.  1,156,261 

881,912 

Tarrytown  News-e  _ 

.  975,667 

652,388 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statasman-a  . 

.  1,317,687 

988,102 

White  Plains 

Reporter  D!spatch-a 

.  1,317,628 

1,047,490 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-e  . 

.  935,554 

738,925 

Grand  Total  . 10.896,707  7,995,351 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
DEC.  and  YEAR  1962  vs.  1961 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  T-tlay  Basis) 


DECEMBER 

YEAR 

1962  vs  1961 

1962  vs  1961 

% 

%of 

7c 

%  of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

+  1.9 

18.6 

-  0.6 

9.0 

Foods 

-23.2 

12.6 

-13.8 

13.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

-t-10.5 

0.3 

+  9.9 

0.4 

Baking  Products  . 

-17.0 

1.8 

-28.1 

1.4 

Beverages  ... 

-34.3 

2.1 

-12.4 

2.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-18.7 

0.3 

-34.7 

0.3 

Condiments 

-24.8 

0.7 

-10.9 

1.0 

Dairy  Products 

+  33.7 

1.9 

-23.4 

1.6 

Frozen  Foods 

-31.4 

0.7 

+  1.3 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish 

-21.0 

1.7 

-  7.6 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

+  8.7 

l.l 

-  9.5 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

+  5.0 

1.4 

-  l.l 

1.7 

Medical  . 

-29.4 

2.5 

+  5.9 

2.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

-  4.7 

3.2 

+  0.4 

2.9 

Publishing  &  Media 

+  i.r 

9.5 

-  5.7 

8.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

-  0.7 

2.1 

+  24.8 

1.3 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

SuppI . 

-31.7 

1.7 

-  8.8 

0.7 

Tobacco 

-46.0 

1.9 

-28.5 

2.4 

Toilet  Requisites 

-37.1 

2.8 

-36.3 

2.0 

Dentifrices 

-81.7 

0.1 

-38.4 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

-10.7 

0.8 

-44.8 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-33.7 

1.2 

-30.0 

0.8 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-84.9 

0.0 

-14.9 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  8.6 

9.4 

-  0.3 

12.0 

Airways  . 

+  2.3 

5.5 

-  4.0 

8.1 

Bus  Lines  . 

-12.3 

0.4 

-  1.9 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

+  17.3 

0.8 

+  5.8 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

+60.4 

1.4 

+  17.6 

1.3 

Tours . 

+  9.1 

l.l 

+  2.8 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  13.2 

1.2 

+  8.0 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

-  8.8 

80.0 

-  6.7 

75.2 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . . . 

-52.7 

1.0 

-34.5 

2.3 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-18.1 

9.6 

+  14.6 

13.6 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

-18.9 

0.8 

+  3.1 

1.9 

Trucks  4  Tratcors  . 

+  123.8 

0.4 

+42.9 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

-12.6 

20.0 

+  1.2 

24.8 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE 

-  9.9 

100.0 

-  4.2 

100.0 

1962  1961 

WICHITA.  KANS. 


Eaqie-m  . 

Eagle  &  Beacon-e  . 

fEaqla  6  Beacon-S  _ 

1.660.561 

1.154.562 
586,047 

1,537,588 

1,122,763 

504,078 

Grand  Total  . 

3,401,170 

3,164,429 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

Scntinal-e  . 

Journal  &  Santinel-S  . . 

1,387,075 

1,302,954 

510,957 

1,358,939 

1,251,984 

508,335 

Grand  Total  . 

3,200,986 

3,119,258 

WORCESTER. 

MASS. 

Telaqram-S  . 

Telaqram-m  . 

Gaietta-e  . 

599,920 

829,141 

1,079,426 

579,190 

905,901 

1,210,893 

Grand  Total  . 

2,508,487 

2,695,984 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-#  . 

§Vindicator-S  . 

1,599,887 

799,704 

1,640,913 

774,434 

Grand  Total . 

2,399,591 

2,415,347 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telaqraph-m  .  502,804  492,022 

Talaqraph-S  .  140,407  181,574 


Grand  Total  .  643,211  673,596 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19,  698  lines 
(1962);  22,688  lines  (1961). 

NOTE;  Telaqraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-e. 


1962 

1961 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

...  1,240,297 

1,081,927 

State-S  . 

...  509.196 

539,357 

Record-m . 

...  816,522 

745,534 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,566,015 

2,366,818 

Includas  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  19,698  lines 

(1962).  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  11.683  lines 

(1961). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Harald-a  . 

. . .  799,370 

799,717 

N#ws-Tribuna-m  _ 

...  742,093 

667,399 

News-Tribune-S  . . . . 

...  516,575 

443,415 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,058,038 

1,910,531 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

...  810,909 

846,000 

World-S  . 

...  271,413 

297,822 

Naws-Star-e  . 

...  769,053 

790,441 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,851,375 

1,934,263 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Doario  Da 

Nueva  York-m  _ 

...  338,012 

320,579 

El  Doario  Da 

Nueva  York-S  _ 

94,221 

85,589 

Grand  Total  . 

...  432,233 

406,168 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  954,051  1,049,434 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  .  1,267,497  i. 1 30, 1 14 


9UINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledqer-a .  754,441  764,724 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Scrantonian-S  . 

...  417,805 

437,309 

Grand  Total . 

983,803 

1,013,434 

Includes  PARADE 

38,049  lines 

(1982); 

34,549  lines  (1981). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

...  884,915 

709,407 

Times-Leader-e  . 

...  1,183,848 

1,171,479 

Independent-S  . 

...  834,351 

817,885 

Grand  Total 

2,483,114 

2,498,751 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  19,898  linas 

(1982);  22,888  lines 

|I»8I). 

FIGURES 

SUPPUED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-Naws-e  . . , 

...  355,028 

345,832 

American-News-S  . , . 

...  204,178 

185,710 

Grand  Total  . 

...  559,202 

531,342 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mtrror-a  . 

...  1,023,883 

1,021,993 

APPUTOII  IIIAII  MENASHA 

,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . 

...  1,182,198 

1,159,398 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

...  344,038 

283,598 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,508,232 

1,442,994 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  t  News-e  . . 

...  985,937 

894,877 

Enquirer  t  News-S  . 

...  349,142 

325,008 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1.315,079 

1,219,883 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Fraa  Prast»n  . . 

, . . .  859,438 

859,914 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

....  1,720,432 

1,780,044 

Repository-S  . 

. . . .  882,388 

889,948 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2.402.820 

2,489,992 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e 

528,990 

488,558 

Southern  Illinoisan-S 

...  138,842 

150,838 

Grand  Total 

887,832 

837,392 

Does  not  include 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-c  . 

...  948,812 

957,348 

Couriar-S  . 

. . .  385,894 

401,254 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1.314.308 

1,358,802 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gaiatta-e  . 

....  749,241 

710,493 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

....  1,841,010 

1,887,178 

Caller-e  . . 

....  1,518,088 

1,537,872 

Caller-S  . 

....  438,814 

392,128 

Grand  Total  . 

....  3,593,912 

3,597,174 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post 

S  Timas-Star-e  _ 

....  750,318 

892,850 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

....  980,014 

1,123,978 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  ...... 

....  924,784 

838,334 

Timas-e . 

.  1,195,432 

1,145,900 

Timas-Oemocrat'S 

359,484 

428,808 

Grand  Total  . 

2,479,880 

2,413,040 

DAYTONA 

BEACH,  FLA. 

Naw$-e 

941,752 

908,807 

Naws'JournaUS  . 

252,507 

228,727 

Journal-m  . . 

930,290 

871,210 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,124,549 

2,008,543 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  &  Ravlew-me  ..  1. 313.718 

1,278,880 

Herald  A  Review-S 

....  358,190 

345,520 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

..  1.871.908 

1.822.180 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST. 

LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-# . 

854,208 

821,077 

Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  For  the  Year  1 962 

(As  Measure*!  by  Media  Records,  Iiie.) 


1962 


1961 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times 

52,868,319 

Miami  Herald 

41,799,140 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

37,693,430 

Washington  Post  . 

35,628,662 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  . 

32,690,392 

Phoenix  Republic 

29,928,929 

‘New  York  Times 

28,386,942 

San  Jose  Mercury  . . 

27,421,896 

Orlando  Sentinel 

27,240,557 

Jacksonville  Times-Union 

27,151,590 

*On  strike  Dec.  8-Dec.  31. 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal 

36,243,187 

Houston  Chronicle 

32,419,399 

Montreal  La  Presse 

31,853,546 

Montreal  Star  . 

31,103,594 

^Cleveland  Press  and  News 

31,072,768 

Washington  Star 

30,008,555 

Phoenix  Gazette 

29,862,547 

Toronto  Star  . 

29,743,870 

Denver  Post  . 

28,878,535 

L  1.  Newsday-Nassau 

28,801,955 

^On  strike  Nov.  30-Dec.  31. 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  36,016,705 

**New  York  Times  .  32,288,697 

Chicago  Tribune .  19,568,168 

##New  York  News  .  18,073,166 

Milwaukee  Journal .  17,641,441 

Baltimore  Sun  .  17,038,357 

***Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  17,018,725 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  16,804,944 

Miami  Herald  . .  15,706,613 

Boston  Globe  .  15,471,114 

••On  strike  Dec.  8-Dec.  31. 


Publication  affected  by  strike  Nov.  1-8;  also 
Dec.  8-Dec.  31. 

•••On  strike  Dec.  I  thru  Dec.  31,  with  exception 
of  partial  edition  published  Dec.  2. 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
•New  York  Times  MS  ... 

Miami  Herald  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 
Washington  Post  MS 
Houston  Chronicle  ES 
••Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  . 

•On  strike  Dec.  8-31. 


88,885,024 
60,675,639 
57,505,753 
57,261,598 
53,884,628 
48,821,681 
45,272,234 
44,066,764 
43,430,42 1 
43,269,735 


••On  strike  Nov.  30-Dec.  31,  with  exception  of 
partial  edition  published  Dec.  2. 


Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  47,749,463 

Miami  Herald  .  39,383,159 

Chicago  Tribune  .  36,306,397 

Washington  Post  .  33,996,716 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ....  31,999.901 

Phoenix  Republic  .  31,021,430 

New  York  Times  .  29,494,096 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  28,384,214 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  25,564,452 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  .  25,468,465 


Evening 

^Milwaukee  Journal  .  33,998,040 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  .  33,560,760 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  31,013,439 

Houston  Chronicle  .  30,575,474 

Washington  Star  .  30,516,884 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  30,152,939 

Montreal  Star  .  30,031,316 

Toronto  Star  .  29,601,609 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  28,675,568 

Detroit  News  .  28,322,161 

##Strike  Nov.  16-Dec.  II. 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  34,796,775 

New  York  Times  .  33,051,900 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  19,464,854 

New  York  News  .  19,224,664 

Chicago  Tribune  .  18,862,321 

•••Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,221,372 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  16,755,749 

Baltimore  Sun  .  16,341,407 

Miami  Herald  .  15,728,935 

Boston  Globe  .  15,049,320 

•••Strike  Nov.  19-26;  Dec.  3-10. 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  82,546,238 

New  York  Times  MS  .  62,545,996 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  55,168,718 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  55,112,094 

^^^Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  51,219,412 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  .  47,849,068 

Washington  Post  MS  .  46,318,692 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  42,989,004 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  ..  42,823,123 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  42,001,447 

###Strike  Nov.  19-26;  Dec.  3-10. 


Ifi2  IV&I 

Journal-S  .  212,100  250,894 

Grand  Total  SM,30«  871,971 

ESCONDIDO.  CALIF. 

Times-Advocata-a  .  459,182  490,828 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  .  784,278  738,202 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Prass-GaiaHa-a  .  1,182,034  1,077,498 

Prass-Gaiatta-S  .  340,188  339,290 

Grand  Total  .  1,522,220  1,418,788 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaiatta-a  .  885,580  572,984 


1982  1981 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a  .  997,051  1,030,924 

Harald-D!spatch-m  ....  1,012,383  1,054,514 
Harald-Advartisar-S  ...  295,885  275,884 


Grand  Total  .  2,305,099  2,381,322 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY  10,818  linas  (1981). 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  905,842  808,038 

Timas-S  .  383,118  420,770 


Grand  Total  .  1,288,980  1,228,808 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Timas-a  ....  521,794  533,190 


1982  1981 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- Damocrat- 

All  Dsy  .  1,057,489  1,003,884 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-e  .  820,494  537,495 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  200,970  193,340 

Grand  Total  .  821,484  730,835 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

New$-e  .  83,714  78,980 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fraeman-e  .  930,370  898,798 
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LINCOLN. 

1942 

NEBR. 

1941 

1942 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

1941 

Star-m  . 

1.120,238 

1. 139.180 

Journal*e  . 

734,272 

442,810 

1.041. 158 

1.078,848 

Journal-S 

.  248.374 

298,900 

343.252 

310.784 

Grand  Total  . 

2.524.448 

2,528,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  982,444 

941,710 

Includes  PARADE  35,048  linas  (1942);  34,- 
472  lines  (1941). 

RENO. 

Journal-m  . 

Journal-S 

NEV. 

. .  702,730 

283,402 

549,948 

350,444 

LOCKPORT, 

N.  Y. 

Gatatta-e  . 

. .  982,948 

952,700 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-a 

559,090 

588.434 

Grand  Total 

1,949,100 

1,853,292 

EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 


MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,454,145  l,l7i,5M 

State  Journal-in  . .  1,485,155  1,223,257 

State  Journal-S  .  542,528  504,429 

Grand  Total  3,481,828  2,904,244 

Includes  PARADE  34,323  lines  (1942);  35,- 
714  lines  (1941). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  893,858  882,944 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Arqus-e  982,154  1,002,410 

Dispatch-e . 1,105,448  1,145,220 


MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertlser-m  1,114,544  1,121,120 

Advertiser-S  .  420,050  424,744 

Journal-e  .  1,114,594  1,105,944 

Grand  Total  2,451,190  2,451,810 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times  Herald-e  798,832  790,114 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  ..  435,712  404,488 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-E«aminer-e  1,095,808  1,047,402 

Standard-E«aminer-S  417,282  313,822 

Grand  Total  .  1,513,090  1,381,224 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,882  lies 
(1942);  22,438  lines  (1941). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Oerrick-m  .  545,822  572,901 

News-Herald-e  .  439,877  479,953 

Grand  Total  985,499  1,052,854 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  . .  517,704  449,848 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  .  1,194,344  1,102,089 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  717,990  804,902 

Commercial-S  .  217,224  210,434 

Grand  Total  .  935,214  1,015,334 

Does  not  include  21,334  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  121,477  114,844 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ....  727,300  708,428 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 
Union-Gaiette-e  .  244,444  289,444 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  .  949,154  952,738 

Espress-e  .  919,544  877,977 

Teleqram-S  .  384,214  382,345 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,914  2,213,040 


Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  445,042  570,752 

Post-S  243,558  283,304 

Grand  Total  908,400  854,054 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Laader-e  724,404  731,892 

Argus-Leadcr-S  303,0^  332,528 

Grand  Total  1,029,448  1,044,420 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Racord-m  512,442  485,828 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  1,141,112  1,141,154 

State  Journal-e  1,074,948  1,071,824 

Capital-Journal-S  339,414  350,570 

Grand  Total  2,555,474  2,543,550 


TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,849,252  1,877,344 

Star-S  .  490,224  449,041 

Citiian-e  2,148,177  2,135,577 

Grand  Total  4,527,453  4,441,982 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News  Sun-e  1,289,344  1,255,294 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-me  .  1,842,283  1,714,940 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  931,010  879,393 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,441,388  1,701,211 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,504,705  1,542,040 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-a .  2,115,424  2,035,403 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,314,055  1,378,447 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-e  .  445,943  494,483 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  1,850,428  1,805,232 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

NuggeH-e  440,891  740,701 

OTTAWA,  ONT, 

Citiien-e  .  1,713,259  1,745,949 

LeDroit-e  .  952,421  1,008,232 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,099,839  1,191,149 


POTTSTOWN,  PA.  SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Mercury  m  .  1,047,774  887,712  Star-Phoenix-e  .  840,007  941,310 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

Joui-nal-e  .  979,072  972,923  LeNouvalllsta-a  .  743,101  755,005 

Journal-S  .  454,490  441,282 

Grand  Total  .  1,435,742  1,434,205  VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,335  lines  Sun-e  .  2,059,747  2,134,459 

(1742);  22,552  lines  (1941).  Province-m  .  1,099,105  1,083,454 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  89,314 
oiiiijc>v  III  ('’*2):  84,488  lines  (1941). 


QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  472,244  404,394 

Herald-Whig-S  .  274,108  244,924 


WINNIPEG.  MAN. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Military  and  Other  Matters 


In  spite  of  suspicions  to  the  contrary,  military  properly 
applies  to  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces,  includinpr 
the  Navy.  Such  descriptives  as  military  and  naval  forces, 
then,  are  redundant.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  word 
comes  from  one  meanin)?  soldier,  and  thus  its  application 
to  soldiers  and  airmen  is  an  extension. 


Tour  of  duty  is  military  linjfo  that  may  best  be  left 
to  military  connections.  A  writer  infatuated  with 
inappropriate  cant,  however,  may  speak  of  a  policeman 
fToing  off  duty  as  “ending  his  tour  of  duty.”  Properly,  a 
tour  of  duty  is  an  assignment  to  a  locality  or  post  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  is  not  applied  even  by  the 
military  to  a  watch  or  shift. 


Defence  is  the  British,  defense  the  American  preference 
in  spelling. 

*  *  * 

Zoom,  technically,  means  to  make  an  aircraft  climb 
briefly  at  an  angle  sharper  than  it  would  be  capable  of 
in  sustained  flight.  In  this  sense  it  apparently  dates  from 
Army  pilot  training  in  World  War  I.  There  are  those 
who  still  insist  that  zoom  cannot  apply  except  in  an 
upward  direction.  But  its  use  in  the  sense  of  a  burst 
of  speed  in  any  direction,  even  sustained  as  “The  car 
zoomed  down  the  incline”  and  “The  jet  zoomed  across 
the  Atlantic”  is  now  so  prevalent  that  dissent  seems  like 
quibbling. 


Furlough  is  no  longer  in  use;  all  branches  of  the 
military  now  say  leave. 

*  *  4^ 

Reconvert  threatens,  as  a  redundancy,  to  drive  out 
convert,  especially  in  connection  with  the  adaptation  of 
buildings  to  new  uses.  Homes,  for  example,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  reconverted  to  apartments.  What  is 
reconverted  must  already  have  been  converted.  Reconvert 
gained  undue  currently  after  the  war,  when  industrial 
plants  that  had  been  converted  to  war  production  were 
reconverted  to  their  original  or  other  peacetime  uses. 

*  «  « 

Insigne  is  the  singular,  insignia  the  plural. 


A  trooper  is  a  soldier;  a  trouper  is  an  actor,  or  member 
of  a  troupe. 


Commenting  on  an  example  quoted  in  Editorial 
Workshop  No.  210  (E&P,  Dec.  22),  I  said  commas  should 
be  used  to  set  off  restrictive  clauses.  This  is  backwards; 
nonrestrictive  clauses  are  set  off,  restrictive  ones  are 
not.  How  I  happened  to  pull  this  boner  I  cannot  say. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  readers  were  sharp-eyed  enough 
to  notice,  but  four  of  them  wrote  in  about  it,  all  of  them 
in  an  understanding  vein:  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  editor  of 
The  National  Underwriter,  New  York;  C.  Eugene  Moore 
of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Peggy  Dell  of  Greenville,  N.  Y.; 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Nelson,  extension  assistant  editor 
of  the  Information  Service,  University  of  Minnesota 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  St.  Paul. 


.  -  -  Fro  Pr«$.«  .  1.750.008  1.715.058 

Grand  Total  .  948.374  871.318  Tribuna-a  .  1.329.457  1.342.447 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  2,  1963 
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CIRCXL4TION 


13  Western  States 
Get  New  York  Times 


Los  Angeles 

What  effect  has  the  New 
York  newspaper  strike  had  on 
the  Western  Edition  of  the  Xew 
York  Times? 

Six  nights  a  week,  humming^ 
folding  machines  cascade  thou¬ 
sands  of  papers  into  mail  sacks 
for  rush  delivery  to  airplanes, 
mail  trucks  and  trains  so  that 
the  edition  is  delivered  the  same 
<lay  as  the  parent  pai)er  would 
have  l)een  delivered  in  New 
York.  The  delivery  is  confined  to 
1.3  western  states,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

After  the  New  York  .strike 
l)egan,  the  process  of  getting 
tho.se  papers  printed  was 
changed  somewhat  from  the 
magical  electronic  methods  de¬ 
vised  last  summer  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  new  paper  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  There  was  a  sudden  switch 
in  the  handling  of  copy.  There 
were  no  longer  two  Pigitronic 
tape  receiving  reperforators 
spewing  out  tape  at  the  rate 
of  1000  words  per  minute  to  feed 
a  bank  of  high-speed  linecasting 
machines  at  the  Rodgers  &  Mc¬ 
Donald  printing  plant  in  Los 
Angeles  where  the  mechanical 
production  is  centered. 

Under  the  plan  followed  at 
the  outset  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  all  copy  was  telephoned 
or  teleprinted  to  New  York  for 
editing,  then  relayed  back  to 
Los  Angeles  by  the  automatic 
tape  reperforators.  The  tape 
was  processed  through  an  elec¬ 
tronic  reading  device  to  produce 
hard  copy  for  make-up  and 
copy-reading  purpo.ses.  Then, 
the  same  tape  operated  the  11- 
tape  equipped  linecasters,  in¬ 
cluding  three  Monarch  Inter¬ 
types  operating  at  a  capacity 
of  15  lines  per  minute. 

Deprived  of  the  justified  tape 


PHOTON 

SERIES  540 

for  multiple  keyboard 
typesetting  at  high  speeds. 


Wilmington,  Moss. 


from  New  York,  Times  man¬ 
agers  revamped  their  produc¬ 
tion  methods.  A  battery  of  tele¬ 
phone  girls  was  used  to  type 
the  copy  ’phoned  from  New 
York.  'Then  the  copy  was  .set  by 
linecasting  operators. 

There  was  no  change  in  photo 
handling.  Most  photos  are  en¬ 
graved  from  glossy  prints  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  downtown  Los 
Angeles  press  association  offices, 
occasionally  supplemented  by 
facsimile  prints  from  AP  and 
UPI. 

Numbering  Sysleiii 

An  ingenious  system  of  num¬ 
bering  stories  speeds  the  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  composing 
room.  Numbers  are  arranged  in 
categories  by  department  and 
each  story  has  a  numl)er,  run¬ 
ning  from  1  into  the  hundreds. 
Thus,  each  piece  of  copy,  tape 
and  metal  slug  carries  the  .same 
number.  As  type  is  set,  the  gal¬ 
leys  are  placed  around  the  walls 
of  the  make-up  area  under  the 
appropriate  number.  With  chalk, 
the  page  number  and  jump 
page  (if  dummied)  are  added. 
Thus,  the  composing  workers 
and  editors  at  a  glance  know 
if  stories  are  yet  to  be  set  in 
type  or  their  location  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  Standard  features  carry 
the  same  number  every  day  to 
simplify  the  make-up  problem. 
A  numbered  I’ack  in  the  news¬ 
room  provides  quick  access  to 
carbons  for  reference. 

Every  minute  saved  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  regional  edition 
of  the  New  York  paper,  l)ecause 
editors  race  the  clock  every 
night  to  keep  as  late  a  dead¬ 
line  as  possible,  and  still  make 
the  mandatory  time  schedule  of 
departing  airplanes,  trucks  and 
mail  trains. 

The  paper  is  printed  on  a 
Goss  double-width  press,  capa¬ 
ble  of  up  to  50,000  impressions 
per  hour.  Each  of  the  Magna- 
craft  folding  machines  can  fold, 
wrap  and  address  15,000  papers 
per  hour. 


A1  Taylor’s  PROVEN  ^ 

Coin  Operated  Newsstands  SALK 

Coin-Trolled  Equip.  Corp.  *  rev^ue 

n4M  Hart  St..  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


The  Rodgers  &  McDonald 
plant,  already  the  West’s  larg¬ 
est  letterpress  job  specialist  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  Times  last  year, 
was  bolstered  for  the  high-speed 
printing  operation  in  various 
ways.  Four  tape  -  perforating 
machines,  an  additional  plate- 
ca.sting  machine,  the  two  wrap- 
jiing  machines,  and  facilities  for 
11  of  the  19  linecasters  to  Ire 
tape-operated,  were  pi-ovided  in 
a  plant  covering  an  entire  block. 
The  proof  room  was  provided 
with  automatic  conveyoi'  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  building  across  the 
street  was  remodeled,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  and  specially  equippe<l 
for  the  use  of  the  Times  busi¬ 
ness,  circulation,  advertising 
and  executive  employes. 

The  newsroom  is  adjacent  to 
the  composing  room  in  the  main 
plant,  together  with  the  area 
housing  the  Digitronics  tape 
equipment.  An  engraving  plant 
is  located  nearby. 

.Most  of  the  employes  were  re¬ 
cruited  in  Southern  California, 
supplemented  by  a  small  group 
of  personnel  from  New  York. 

Thomas  Mullaney,  who  came 
from  New  York  to  head  up  the 
Western  news  operations,  has 
four  editors  on  the  desk,  an¬ 
other  for  make-up  and  one  for 
photo  selection.  Page  1  heads 
and  layout  are  laid  out  in  New 
York  but  the  inside  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  made  up  locally. 

Claude  Ratliff  is  advertising 
manager;  William  Holmlierg  is 
circulation  manager;  Walter 
Mattson  is  production  manager 
and  Gary  Murphy  is  office  man¬ 
ager. 

John  B.  Olson  is  Western 
Edition  general  manager  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Andrew  Fisher,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in  New 
York,  is  in  overall  charge  of  the 
new  edition. 

The  main  reason  why  the 
Western  oiieration  got  off  to 
such  a  fine  start  was  the  me¬ 
ticulous  advance  preparation. 
Dry  runs  were  held  for  two 
weeks  in  August  before  addi¬ 
tional  days  when  the  production 
process  was  carried  through  to 
page  proofs.  The  mass  of  de¬ 
tail,  new  workers  and  compli¬ 
cated  tape  processing  welded 
smoothly  in  those  early  days. 
Even  with  the  disruption  of  the 
strike,  the  paper  is  still  jelling 
efficiently  every  day  while  its 
eastern  parent  is  out  of  print. 

The  Western  Edition  runs  18 
to  24  pages  and  is  priced  at  10c 
a  copy;  15c  for  air  delivery  in 
Canada  and  Mexico;  and  25c 
for  air  delivery  in  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

*  * 

INJURY  CASE  SETTLED 

A  damage  suit  brought 
against  the  Denver  Post  by  a 
former  carrier  who  claimed 
injuries  suffered  near  a  distri¬ 


bution  point  was  .settled  and 
dismissed  in  District  Court 
recently  at  the  request  of  lx)th 
sides. 

The  suit  had  .sought  dcU'rmin- 
ation  of  a  newspaper’s  responsi¬ 
bility  in  providing  safe  working 
conditions  and  a  carrier’s  .status 
as  an  employee  of  a  newspaper 
or  as  that  of  an  “independent 
merchant.” 

In  1956,  Curtis  Miller,  a  Den¬ 
ver  Post  carrier,  was  .struck  on 
the  head  with  a  radio  aerial 
pole  by  another  Post  carrier. 
The  incident  took  place  in  an 
alley  near  the  distribution  point. 
The  lx)y’s  attorneys  claimed  he 
had  suffered  permanent  injuries 
which  paralyzed  his  right  side. 

The  Miller  l)oy’s  parents  first 
.sought  a  claim  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Industrial  Commission 
under  the  Workman’s  Compen- 
.sation  Act.  The  Commission 
ruled  that  the  injury  did  not 
arise  out  of  or  in  the  course  of 
his  employment. 

A  District  Court  upheld  the 
Industrial  Commission’s  ruling 
and  the  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Colorado  Supreme  Court.  The 
high  court  ruled  in  1958  that 
since  the  Industrial  Commission 
had  found  that  the  injury  had 
not  been  incurred  during  his 
actual  work  as  a  carrier,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  a  finding 
as  to  his  employee  relationship 
with  the  Denver  Post, 

The  $360,000  damage  suit 
charged  the  Denver  Post  with 
negligence  in  supervising  and 
maintaining  order  at  the  distri¬ 
bution  point. 

Both  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  which 
entered  the  case  as  a  “friend  of 
the  court,”  contended  that  Miller 
was  acting  as  an  independent 
merchant. 

Attorneys  for  both  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant  agreed  to  have 
the  case  dismissed  with  preju¬ 
dice,  thus  banning  any  further 
action. 

« 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

In  preparation  for  a  roundup 
of  past  presidents  at  the  April 
28-30  meeting  in  Washington, 
the  Inter  -  State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  is  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 
several  PP’s  and  charter  mem¬ 
bers. 

Anyone  who  can  supply  in¬ 
formation  about  the  following 
is  requested  to  inotify  Virgil 
Fassio,  Wilmirigton  ( Del.) 
News-Journal"  Fred  I.  Cook, 
Scranton;  John  Miller,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  William  D.  Miller,  Flor¬ 
ida;  Charles  K.  Blasser,  York; 
Frank  A.  Clark,  Philadelphia; 
Z,  E,  Starkweather,  Wilming¬ 
ton;  H.  B.  Reid,  Lebanon;  D. 
K.  Hoch,  Reading;  C.  J.  PylCi 
Wilmington;  and  James  L.  Far¬ 
ley,  Philadelphia. 


4« 
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Pe  rmaTubes 

GUARANTEED 

FOR  6  YEARS 

M  0  u  0  (5  6  0  5  5  uu  0  0  ■  '■  1 1  *'  ^  ^  u  o  I't  ('/  t'l  n  ('» o  0  o  u  u  0  6  0 "  (<  w  0  u  u  0 '' 

Effective  immediately,  we  guarantee  all  new  PermaTubes  for  a  FULL 
^  SIX  YEARS  from  date  of  purchase.  If  any  PermaTubes  fail  in  less  than  ^ 

six  years  (for  causes  other  than  malicious  mischief,  natural  catas-  " 

trophe  or  vehicular  damage),  we  will  compute  the  unused  portion  of 
the  warranty  period  and  give  you  full  credit  on  your  next  tube  order.  'T 


Now  for  the  first  time,  you  can  buy  route  tubes  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  cost  per  week  or  month 
of  use  will  be  tiny . . .  that  you  will  not  have  to  spend  money  for  replacement  or  repair  for  years . . .  that  all 
the  while  PermaTubes  will  retain  their  good-as-new  look  in  brilliant  colors  that  bear  your  name  proudly. 


NO  PERMATUBE  HAS  EVER  WORN  OUT! 

Our  unprecedented  guarantee 
takes  all  the  guess  and  gamble 
-  out  of  route  tube  buying.  This 
amazing  warranty  of  quality  is 
based  on  years  of  in-service 
experience  with  more  than  a 
quarter-million  PermaTubes 
under  all  climatic  conditions. 

You  can  buy  cheap  tubes,  but 
only  PermaTubes  give  you 
true  economy  and  a  protected 


6  BIG  REASONS  WHY  PERMATUBES 
EXCEL  ALL  COMPETITION 

1.  PermaTube  uses  only  virgin  linear 
polyethylene.  (No  scrap  or  reclaimed 
plastic.) 

2.  PermaTube  retains  full  elasticity  and 
tensile  strength.  (No  brittleness  or 
crazing  after  weathering ) 

3.  PermaTube  has  full-gauge  wall  thick* 
ness.  (No  thin  corners.) 

4.  PermaTube  is  fully  saturated  with 
ultraviolet  inhibitor.  (No  deteriora¬ 
tion  from  prolonged  sun  exposure.) 

5.  PermaTube  isfully  loaded  with  finest 
pigment.  (No  fading  colors.) 

6.  PermaTube  hot-stamped  name  Im¬ 
prints  are  permanent.  (No  paint  to 
fade  and  flake.) 

And,  of  course,  PermaTubes  never  rust 

or  corrode. 


HELPS  BUILD^GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


CLEVELAND:  laoo  west  third  strkkt 


Clemson  and  Press 


Get  Along 

Clemson,  S.  C. 

The  enrollment  of  Har\’ey 
Gantt,  a  Sepcro,  in  previously 
all-white  Clemson  College  pro¬ 
vided  the  headlines,  but  the 
bripTht  sidebar  to  the  South 
Carolina  integration  story  Jan. 
28  was  cooperation  between  the 
college  and  the  press  corps. 

Credit  for  press  arrangements 
fell  in  generous  amounts  on  Joe 
B.  Sherman,  Clemson’s  director 
of  public  relations.  He  was 
praised  publicly  by  Clemson’s 
president,  Robert  C.  Edwards. 

Jack  Roach  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  said 

opportunities  for  reporters  to 
get  the  story  were  so  far 
superior  to  those  at  Little  Rock 
and  Oxford — where  he  also 
covered  integration — “that  there 
just  isn’t  any  comparison.” 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Roach  said, 
he  got  no  closer  to  the  Ole  Miss 
Administration  than  talking 
with  two  reporters  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper;  that  is,  until 
federal  authority  stepped  in. 

.\lmust  No  Problems 

At  Clemson,  reporters  and 
photographers  had  few  restric¬ 
tions,  almost  no  problems  in 
getting  and  telling  the  story. 

Hubert  Hendrix,  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  committee  of  the 
S.  C.  Press  Association,  said: 

“I  believe  the  cooperation  of 
Clemson  College  authorities  with 
the  press  was  the  finest  possible. 
The  press  reacted  favorably  to 
the  pattern  set  by  Clemson,  and 
in  return  treated  the  college 
with  the  same  degree  of  respon¬ 
sible  consideration. 

“The  press-college  relation¬ 
ship  was  the  key  to  the  smooth 
way  the  events  took  place.” 

Mr.  Sherman  set  the  coopera- 


Smoothly 

tive  tone  during  a  press  briefing 
Monday  morning,  the  day  of  the 
enrollment. 

He  had  faith,  Mr.  Sherman 
told  the  newsmen,  in  their  “com¬ 
petency  and  professionalism,” 
and  therefore  “rules  and  regula¬ 
tions”  for  the  press  had  been 
kept  “at  the  barest  minimum.” 

Mr.  Sherman  urged,  “do  all 
you  can  to  l)e  reporters  of  the 
story,  not  part  of  the  story.” 

Press  in  Tavern 

Press  head()uarters  was  in 
Tiger  Tavern,  the  basement 
snack  bar  in  Clemson  House, 
college-owned  hotel  atop  a  small 
hill  that  overlooks  the  main 
entrance  to  the  college  campus 
and  facing  the  Administration 
Building,  Tillman  Hall. 

Each  of  the  145  mt*mbers  of 
the  press  corps  received  a  packet 
of  informational  material  and 
an  identification  card  for  lapel 
wear. 

Clemson  gave  newsmen  access 
to  all  outdoor  areas  and  pro¬ 
vided  three  indoor  locations  for 
pool  coverage — enrollment,  dor- 
mitor>'  room,  and  the  school  of 
architecture  where  Gantt  will 
study.  Other  indoor  reporting 
was  banned. 

Three  Negro  newsmen  covere<l 
the  story  and  shared  the  other 
arrangements  provided.  They 
were  C.  W.  Mackay,  Afro-Anwr- 
ican,  Baltimore;  James  Booker, 
Amsterdam  News,  New  York; 
and  Cecil  Williams,  Jet  maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago. 

On  Tuesday  the  handful  of 
newsmen  remaining  learned  that 
their  access  to  the  campus  had 
been  curtailed.  Mr.  Sherman 
explained  that  second-day 
restrictions  were  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  college  adminis¬ 
tration  to  go  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  as  normally  as  possible. 


Ray  Davis,  editor  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  News  Service,  accompanied 
•Mr.  Gantt  during  the  morning 
then  returned  to  brief  newsmen 
on  what  took  place.  Eight 
reporters  were  escorted  to  the 
dining  hall  to  remain  during  the 
lunch  hour  to  observe. 

At  a  picture  taking  session, 
photograi)hers  were  limited  to 
hand-held  cameras  in  a  location 
arranged  by  the  public  relations 
director. 

*  «  • 

I. aHiiiaikers'’  Kt^sululiun  Hit 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  resolution  in  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  last 
week  limiting  the  activities  of 
newsmen  covering  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  Clemson  College  raised 
a  unanimous  chorus  of  dissent 
among  news  executives  in  the 
area. 

The  resolution  asking  news¬ 
men  to  write  no  stories  and  take 
no  pictures  without  first  getting 
permission  from  the  authorities 
was  passed  unanimously  in  the 
House. 

The  resolution  requested  news¬ 
men  to  cover  the  admission  of 
Harvey  Gantt,  a  negro,  “with¬ 
out  fanfare.” 

The  author.  Rep.  J.  C.  Arra- 
oes,  said,  “If  we  take  the  drama, 
theatrics  and  color  out  of  these 
events  there  will  be  less  trouble. 

“I  do  not  intend  to  sit  idle 
and  see  our  state  slandered.” 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  said,  “We 
hav’e  no  intentions  of  creating 
any  disturbance,  but  we  have 
never  asked  permission  to  cover 
a  story  and  we  never  shall.” 

Sam  Ragan  of  the  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  News  and  Observer  said, 
“We  will  follow  normal  press 
procedures  on  this  story. 

“Most  of  the  editors  in  the 
area  will  say,  what  business  is 
it  of  the  legislature’s  how  we 
go  about  our  business.” 

Brodie  S.  Griffith,  editor  of 
the  Charlotte,  N.  C.  News,  said, 
“I  can  understand  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  acted  under 
the  impact  of  a  tremendous  emo¬ 
tional  strain.  However,  I  feel 
they  are  completely  wrong  in  do¬ 
ing  what  they  did.” 

Asked  if  reporters  from  the 
News  will  comply  with  the  reso¬ 
lution,  Mr.  Griffith  replied,  “No, 
they  will  not.” 

The  college,  in  a  letter  to 
News  executives,  outlined  ar¬ 
rangements  to  assure  full  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Gantt  admission  and 
with  few  restrictions  on  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  press — none  of  a 
censorship  nature. 

J.  E.  Chaffin,  editor  of  the 
Greenwood  Index-Journal,  said, 
“What  the  assembly  has  done 
has  no  meaning,  but  the  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  this  action 
helps  build  up  the  existing  im¬ 
pression  that  whatever  happens 


at  Clemson  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  press.” 

Tom  Fesperman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
said,  “We  will  get  a  full  .story 
while  using  considerable  re¬ 
straint  to  avoid  anything  inflam¬ 
matory.” 

• 

Martin  Buys 
Evening  Herald 
At  Shenandoah 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Thomas  F.  Martin  has  become 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Shenandoah  E  vening  Herald, 
following  acquisition  of  the 
assets  of  the  Herald  Printing  I 
Company  Inc. 

Miss  M.  Anna  Straughn,  who 
serv^ed  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  newspaper  for  the 
past  20  years,  will  continue  her 
affiliation  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

In  other  executive  changes, 
Joseph  E.  Dalton  was  named 
editor  and  John  R.  Dudish, 
adv^ertising  director. 

Mr.  Martin  liegan  as  a  sports 
writer.  He  worked  as  a  reporter,  j 
columnist  and  feature  writer,  j 
then  transferred  to  advertising,  i 
In  1955,  he  was  named  the  || 
Herald’s  executive  vicepresident  [I 
and  secretary.  | 

Mr.  Dalton  became  a  member  || 
of  the  Herald  news  staff  in  1946  J 
as  a  reporter  and  photographer,  h 
Eight  years  ago  he  was  named  ' 
managing  editor.  j  1 

Mr.  Dudish  joined  the  Her-  i ; 
aid’s  advertising  staff  in  October, 
1946.  He  was  named  retail  ; 
advertising  manager  in  1955.  i 

B  M  Appointed  | 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Charles  Neiswender  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Orange  County  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  daily 
editions  of  the  Orange  Coast  | 
Daily  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa,  New-  | 
port  Beach  and  Huntington  P 
Beach.  He  resigned  as  special  , 
assistant  to  the  director  of  oper-  h 
ations  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ■ 
to  take  the  new  position  on  the  | 
Times-Mirror  subsidiary  opera-  j 
tion.  He  started  with  the  Times- 
Mirror  company  in  1956  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror. 

•  ! 

Pressman  Killed  j 

Chicago 

Static  electricity  was  blamed 
for  an  explosion  and  fire  that 
was  fatal  to  John  Schick,  30,  a 
pressman  on  the  This  Week 
magazine  run  at  the  Alco- 
Gravrure  printing  plant  here 
Jan.  26. 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Daily  Cartoon 
Strip  Kids  Kennedy 


President  Kennedy  will  be  the 
subject  for  good-natured  satir¬ 
ical  spoofing  in  a  comic  strip 
for  newspapers  that  will  intro¬ 
duce  many  world  leaders. 

The  cartoon:  “Mr.  President.” 

The  cartoonist :  Walt  Lardner. 

The  format:  Six  times  a  week, 
four  or  five  columns  wide. 

The  release:  Feb.  18. 

The  syndicate:  Columbia 
Features. 

The  new  comic  strip,  it  was 
emphasized,  will  be  careful  not 
to  give  offense  by  in  any  way 
sniping  at  the  dignity  and  power 
and  prestige  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Human  Qualities 

“Americans  like  to  poke  fun 
at  the  human  qualities  of  those 
in  high  places,”  said  Joseph  M. 
Boychuk,  editor-president  of 
Columbia  Features.  “President 
Kennedy  is  a  young  man  with  a 
young  family  and  family  prob¬ 
lems  similar  to  the  family  next 
door.  He  thus  is  a  very  human 
figure  and  can  be  further 
humanized  in  good-natured  com¬ 
edy  without  detracting  from  his 
high  office  or  achievements. 

“Americans  love  good-natured 
fun  and  satire  and  they  do  not 
sacrifice  their  respect  for  gov¬ 
ernment  by  admitting  that 
government  leaders  are  human,” 
he  added. 

The  syndicate’s  promotion 
folder  about  the  strip  shows  a 
drawing  of  President  Kennedy 
at  a  press  conference.  He  is 
asked: 

“Mr.  President  .  .  .  Can  you 
tell  us  something  about  the  sen¬ 
sational,  exciting,  terrific,  filled- 
with-fun  and  laughter  new  comic 
strip  ‘Mr.  President’?” 

The  reply: 

“Gentlemen  .  .  .  now  ...  Pd 
.  .  .  ah  .  .  .  like  to  bring  this 
press  conference  to  a  close  .  .  . 
but  before  I  do  ...  let  me  say 
this  .  .  .  this  here  new  comic 
strip  is  exactly  what  you  say  it 
is  .  .  .  it’s  filled  with  fun  and 
vigah  .  .  .  it’s  in  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  .  .  .  and  I  may  be 
prejudiced  but  I  don’t  think 
there  is  anything  like  it.” 


Appearing  in  the  strip  from 
time  to  time  will  be  such  figures 
as  Truman,  Eisenhower,  John¬ 
son,  Rusk,  MacArthur,  Khrush¬ 
chev,  Mao,  De  Gaulle,  Macmillan, 
Nehru,  Castro,  Nixon. 

One  sequence  depicts  laughter 
l)ehind  a  White  House  door.  A 
Presidential  aide  explains:  “He’s 
listening  to  that  record  again!” 
(Vaughn  Meader’s  “The  First 
Family”  record  album  has  had 
a  sale  of  about  a  million  and 
Meader  and  his  cast  currently 
are  on  a  national  tour  with  a 
show  by  the  same  title). 

One  of  the  first  to  sign  up  for 
‘  Mr.  President”  was  one  of  the 


President’s  “home”  newspapers, 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News. 


The  Curtuonist 

Walt  Lardner  was  born  and 
reared  in  the  environs  of  New 
York  City.  He  studied  his  craft 
at  the  New  York  City  School  of 
Visual  Arts  and  sold  his  first 
cartoon  to  Collier’s  in  1954. 
Since  then,  his  cartoons  have 
appeared  in  leading  magazines. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  political 
cartoons,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York 
Mirror. 

Walt  and  his  wife,  Rosemary, 
who  he  says  is  his  most  severe 
critic — maybe  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  will  supersede  her — live  at 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

^  * 


Jack  and  Harry 

The  folder  also  shows  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  strolling,  with  the 
latter  remarking:  “Freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
now,  freedom  of  cartooning?” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  i 


26  Additions 
The  Hall  Syndicate  reported 
that  in  a  10-day  period  it  added 
26  newspapers  to  the  list  using 
the  Washington  column,  ‘The 
Allen-Scott  Report,”  by  Robert 
S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott. 

tt  February  2,  1S>63 
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syndicate 

i^entences 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  front  page,  under 
headline  “By  Popular  Request:” 
“‘Jumble  —  That  Scrambled 
Word  Game’  will  be  back  in  the 
Inquirer  on  Thursday.  This  fea¬ 
ture  was  dropped  this  week  when 
we  revised  our  comics  and  puz¬ 
zles.  We  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  ‘Jumble’ 
had  so  many  followers.”  The 
puzzle  is  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 


— Ethelberta  Hartman,  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio,  who  writes  and 
syndicates  her  weekly  “Farm 
Wife’s  Window”  column  to 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers, 
writes  that  surprisingly  enough 
her  column  has  heavy  readership 
even  in  industrial  areas  such  as 
that  served  by  one  of  her  papers, 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  “I 
write  with  one  goal  in  mind — to 
bring  about  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  rural  and  urban 
groups,”  she  explained.  She 
writes  in  a  humorous,  chatty 
style  which  makes  readers  feel 
they  know  her  and  her  family 
and  their  150-acre  farm.  Her 
mail  shows  that  nine-tenths  of 
her  readers  have  lived  on  a  farm 
or  hope  to  do  so. 


— Maxwell  Riddle,  dog  col¬ 
umnist  for  Columbia  Features 
(111  newspapers)  and  dog  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
is  author  of  “Complete  Book  of 
Puppy  Training  and  Care” 
(Coward- McCann.  188  pages. 
$3.95).  Mr.  Riddle  won  five 
major  awards  last  year,  most 
important  of  which  was  “Dog 
Writer  of  the  Year,”  an  award 
he  has  won  five  times.  He  won 
the  “Best  Newspaper  Column 
Award  and  the  Kilbon  Award, 
which  is  made  by  dog  writers 
themselves,  in  1961.  He  travels 
150,000  miles  a  year  judging  dog 
shows  throughout  the  world. 

— “Eight  Pairs  of  Red  Shoes,” 
a  .30-minute  technicolor  docu¬ 
mentary  film  starring  NEA 
Hollywood  columnist  Erskine 
Johnson  has  been  delivered  to  its 
sponsor,  Lufthansa  German  Air¬ 
lines,  for  world  non-theatrical 
distribution. 

— Bud  SagendorPs  “Thimble 
Theatre”  starring  “Popeye”  was 
34  years  old  last  month.  It’s 
distributed  by  King  Features. 

— Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  General 
Features  Corporation  columnist 
and  author  of  many  books,  re¬ 
turns  this  week  from  a  fast 
tour  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 
Dr.  Kirk  will  be  a  speaker  at 
the  annual  Pepperdine  College 
Forum  in  Los  Angeles  on  “Ana¬ 
lyzing  Challenges  to  Our  Free 
Institutions”  Feb.  28-March  1. 


— ^The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
had  a  feature  story  about  the 
Rev.  Roger  W.  Palmquist,  a  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  who  at  night  draws 
cartoons  for  syndication  to  re¬ 
ligious  publications  by  Christian 
Perspectives,  Inc.,  Evanston, 
IIL  “During  a  year’s  sabbatical 
leave,  I  studied  under  and 
worked  with  Charles  Schultz, 
who  does  the  newspaper  comic 
strip  called  ‘Peanuts,’  ”  ex¬ 
plained  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmquist. 
“We’ve  been  friends  for  years. 
I  think  the  reason  we  hit  it  off 
so  well  is  that  I  am  a  minister 
who  likes  cartooning,  and  he  is 
a  professional  cartoonist  who  is 
a  lay  pastor.” 

— Court  Alderson  believes  his 
one-column  panel,  ‘The  Sporty 
Ones,”  (Court  Features,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.),  set  some  sort  of 
record  when  the  Grass  Valley 
(Calif.)  Union  used  18  panels 
in  one  issue. 

— ‘The  magnet-powered  space¬ 
ship  flown  at  dizzying  speeds 
in  the  Dick  Tracy  comic  strip 
may  not  be  a  pipe  dream,”  an 
Air  Force  official  said  Jan.  5. 
Scientists  in  Air  Force  and  in¬ 
dustrial  laboratories  are  doing 
research  on  dozens  of  methods 
of  propelling  vehicles  through 
space  as  fast  as  the  machine 
in  Chester  Gould’s  strip  for  the 
(Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 
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Woman  Cartoonist 
Lampoons  the  Women 


Women  are  hereby  warned  of  pape,  Lonp  Island.  She  does  her 
the  danper  of  exhibitinp  their  own  housework  and  has  her 
foibles  and  fancies  publicly  studio  in  her  home.  She’s  a 
because  a  new  woman  panel  car-  bundle  of  enerpy,  workinp  from 
toonist  may  be  watchinp.  6:30  in  the  morninp  until  mid- 

nipht  in  order  to  pet  from  four 
The  cartoon:  “Oh,  Laly!”  to  six  hours  a  day  at  her  draw- 
The  cartoonist:  Ruth  Marcus,  inp  board. 

The  format :  Sinple-column  She  says  she  does  not  pet  ideas 
daily  panel,  sliphtly  less  than  for  panels  as  she  does  her  house 
six  inches  deep.  work,  but  waits  until  she  can 

The  release:  Feb.  18.  concentrate  at  her  draw  inp 

The  distributor:  The  Hall  board. 

Syndicate.  “I  think  in  pencil  and  then 


IRWW,MIEN  TtMT  MAN 
njRTtrWN  A«  INTHE 
RESTAURANT- VWY  DIDN’T 
TW  PUNCH  HIM  IN  THE  NOSE? 


AAare  up  ydur  mind  what 
VDU  WANT  EOS  BREAKFAST, 
SiB-A  VISION  OF  BEAUTY, 
OR  BACON  AND  EGGS? 


SWEETWfARr,  GUESS  WHERE 
I  WAS  THIS  AFTERNOON? 


and  it  pives  me  ideas  for  carica-  Grandmother  Writes 
Uh  tures.  Grandmothers 

Samples  Marjorie  Hall,  mother  of  au- 

j  .  j  Combination  of  drawinp  and  thor  Gordon  Lanpley  Hall,  is 

J m  1  ‘caption,  of  course,  is  required  reactivatinp  her  column  “For 
/  J  ^  pet  the  full  and  funny  effect.  Grandmothers  Only”  for  use 
but  here  are  a  few  captions  of  three  times  weekly, 
early  “Oh,  Lady!”  panels:  Mrs.  Hall  believes  that  to- 

“Mama  was  ripht  about  you,  (lay’s  youthful  piandmother  can 
Waldo!”  play  a  vital  part  in  community 

r  in  ink  on  Waitress:  “Who’s  the  frietl  life.  Married  for  34  years  to  the 
so  I  can  shrimp?”  same  husband  she  also  has  a 

explained.  “I  “I  don’t  see  why  you  are  married  dauphter,  Mrs.  James 
)uph  sketches  sidinp  with  the  hank,  when  (Faithful)  Larkin  and  three 
in  chanpe  and  they’re  beinp  so  petty  about  a  grandchildren,  Grahame,  Roder- 
husband,  a  49c  discrepancy!”  Irk  and  Carolyn.  Durinp  World 

I  advertisinp  “Yes,  younp  man,  I  wish  to  War  II  she  was  awarded  a  cita- 
the  captions  see  #347216K— the  sexy  black  tion  in  Ehpland  for  her  pal- 
•  the  panels,  leather  pumps!”  lantry  durinp  the  Blitz.  Her 

my  pastime  “Just  because  I’m  taller  than  mother  was  a  pioneer  woman 
you  doesn’t  mean  that  I  don’t  reporter  co^verinp  40  miles  a 
want  to  be  dominated.”  nn  a  bicycle. 

“Little  boy— for  the  last  time  “For  Grandmothers  Only” 
r  V  —your  mommy’s  NOT  in  this  will  be  distributed  by  the  Gor- 
dressinp  room!”  flon  Lanpley  Hall  News  Service. 


This  ace  was  the  first  political  reporter  to  learn 
that  the  U.  S.  had  broken  the  Japanese  code  before 
Pearl  Harbor . . .  had  the  first  word  that  President 
Truman  intended  to  fire  Generol  MacArthur...  <1^  | 

other  world  scoops!  He  now  does  a  three-times-a-week  column, 
available  immediately  . . . 


"Report  from  Washington" 

Comment,  interpretation  of  national  and  international  affairs 
enlivened  with  sensationally  exclusive  news!  This  column  fills 
a  void.  Also  available  is  his  Sunday  “Washington  Scrapbook." 

His  honest  appraisal  of  politicians,  humbleness  and  truth  will  attract 
a  large  and  intelligent  audience!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 


Chhago  Tribune- Mew  York  Mews 

®«"T‘*ng,  Naw  York 

oynaisawef  *nc.  Tnbuno  Towot,  Oucogo 
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A  III  w  daily  panel  for  news¬ 
papers  will  lie  unusual  in  that  it 
will  introduce  an  all-male  cast 
of  characters. 


P  ZAB0i.y,iM3 


The  cartoon:  “Us  Boys.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bill  Zalxily. 
The  format:  Six  two-column 
panels  a  week. 

The  release:  April  1. 

The  distributor:  Select  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  Cleveland. 


— Marian  F.  Pfrommer,  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism,  received  a 
$500  scholarship  for  advanced 
study  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  from  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  of  New  York  and  expects 
to  obtain  a  master’s  degree  in 
June,  majoring  in  international 
journalism.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Arthur  E.  Pfrommer,  chief  ac¬ 
countant,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  she  was  an  editorial 
assistant  at  King  for  a  year  be¬ 
fore  she  entered  Columbia  last 
September. 


The  timeless  theme  Bill  Zaboly 


Let's  pull  out  of  here — all  I 
think  about  is  my  income  tax. 


MOON  MAP 

“Moon  Map  —  Guide  for  a 
Lunar  Landing”  is  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association’s  first 
full-page,  full-color  map  release 
for  1963. 

The  moon  map  shows  graphi¬ 
cally  an  area  230  miles  wide 
and  229,000  miles  away  that 
will  be  used  as  a  pre-landing  — Ralph  .McGill,  Hall  Syndi- 
reference  point  by  spacemen.  cate  columnist  and  publisher  of 

The  moon  map  is  one  of  a  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
series  of  special  maps  prepared  is  expected  home  March  5  from 
by  NEA  exclusively  for  news-  a  tour  of  all  the  new  African 
paper  publication  to  background  nations.  He  is  filing  seven  col- 
important  news  events.  umns  a  week  from  Africa. 


Identifiable  (Jiaractern 

In  order  to  give  the  column 
greater  appeal  and  continuity, 
Mr.  Zaboly  decided  to  develop 
identifiable  characters.  As  the 
panel  progresses  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  preferences  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  through  reader  mail,  “Us 
Boys”  will  develop  and  sharpen 
favorite  characters  and  use 
them  also  in  a  third-page  Sun¬ 
day  color  feature,  available  next 
Fall. 

Multiple  Characters 

Present  characters  range  from 
bartenders  to  barflies,  tycoons 
to  young  boys,  umpires  to  ball¬ 
players,  barliers  to  businessmen, 
nav’j'  men  to  army  men.  More 
will  l)e  tried  out  later. 

Bill  Zaboly  has  had  a  lot  of 
experience  with  cartoon  features 
for  newspapers.  He  formerly 
drew  the  daily  and  Sunday 
“Popeye”  and  the  daily  and 
Sunday  “Major  Hoople.” 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  is  distributing  to  U.  S. 
newspapers  a  new  weekly  col¬ 
umn  reporting  news  develop¬ 
ments  in  Canada  of  significance 
to  the  United  States. 

“We  have  been  aware  for 
some  time  that  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  channel  very  little  Canadian 
news  to  the  U.  S.”,  Ray  Argyle, 
editor  of  TNS,  said  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  column. 

"The  column,  “Canadian  Re¬ 
port,”  will  be  written  by  H.  W. 
Patterson,  North  American  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Teleyram.’ 

Begins  Feb.  17 

Mr.  Patterson,  43,  has  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Canadian  scene 
for  .several  U.  S.  newspapers 
for  more  than  a  decade.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  holds 
a  B.A.  from  Montreal’s  McGill 
University  and  an  M.  Sc.  in 
journalism  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

for  February  2,  1963 


“Canadian  Report”  is  de¬ 
signed  for  Sunday  editions  and 
the  first  column  is  for  release 
Feb.  17. 

It  will  cover  jiolitical,  finan¬ 
cial,  tourist  and  human  interest 
angles  and  will  run  about  1,000 
words,  made  up  of  a  lead  story 
and  several  shorts. 

“News  coverage  of  Canada  in 
the  U.  S.  press  is  as  bad  now  as 
coverage  was  of  Cuba  in  pre- 
Castro  days,”  Mr.  Argyle  said. 
“Canadians  don’t  plan  to  start 
a  revolution  to  get  some  atten¬ 
tion  but  no  longer  can  the  U.  S. 
afford  to  ignore  vital  develop¬ 
ments  in  neighboring  countries. 
The  Canadian  political  scene  and 
the  Canadian  economy  is  in  a 
state  of  ferment,  as  evidenced 
by  the  upsurge  of  the  Social 
Credit  party  and  the  separatist 
movement  in  Quebec.  We  believe 
American  readers  will  be  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  learning 
more  about  developments.” 


United 
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A  Medley  of  Service 
Events  in  St.  Louis 

By  G<?orge  ilt 


Life  is  one  special  event  after 
another  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  A  continuous  chain 
of  community  service  proRrams 
and  activities,  all  attracting 
audiences  by  the  thousands,  has 
become  a  way  of  life  for  George 
W.  Carson,  promotion  and  public 
relations  manager.  And  he  does 
it  with  a  .staff  of  four  people. 

It  seems  remarkable  how  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  program  can 
touch  so  many  facets  of  St. 
Louis’  life. 

1962  was  closed  out  with  a 
medley  of  pepsi,  pretzels,  and 
music;  Christmas  trees,  and 
honors. 

2,310  people  came  to  Kiel 
Auditorium  to  hear  the  news¬ 
paper’s  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert,  and  enjoyed 
pretzel  and  pepsi  refreshments 
between  cadenzas. 

Without  batting  an  eye,  the 
Globe-Democrat  switched  to 
sponsorship  of  the  St.  Louis 
Queen  of  the  Roses  Contest, 
which  attracted  more  than  300 
entries  from  girls  who  wished 
to  represent  the  city  in  the  Rose 
Bowl  parade.  Six  were  selected 
and  voted  on  by  readers  of  the 
paper,  with  over  28,000  ballots 
turned  in  during  the  promotion. 

Almost  immediately  Mr.  Car¬ 
son’s  program  switched  to  the 
Christmas  season,  with  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  outdoor  Christmas 
Lighting  Contest,  presented  by 
the  Globe-Democrat  for  the  past 
22  years. 

“Then,”  George  added,  “we 
had  our  ‘Man  of  the  Year’  and 
Humanities  Award  presentations 
to  handle.  And  right  now  we  are 
working  on  our  Luncheon  for 
our  ‘Ten  Women  of  Achieve¬ 
ment’  from  the  greater  St. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

HOW  MANY  FLAGS 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

WILL  YOU  SEE 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

FLYING  ON 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

MEMORIAL  DAY? 

If  your  newspaper  is  not  assuming 
its  patriotic  responsibility  to  your 
community  and  our  country,  you 
owe  it  to  them  to  look  into  the 
“Fly-the-FlaB”  program  offered 
by  America’s  le^ing  flag  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  supply  ad  mats. 

No  cost  to  you!  Guaranteed  Sale 
Immediate  Delivery 
DETAILS  ON  REQUEST 
ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

BENTON,  ILL.  Tal:  GEnaral  9-2S00 
“Home  of  tile  American  Flai’’ 


Louis  area,  with  a  luncheon  for 
about  1,000  at  $3.50  to  be  held 
at  the  Chase  Hotel. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society,  a  film  was 
jiresented  at  17  theaters  for  two 
showings,  with  an  audience  of 
65,000. 

FaKhion  Show  (ktining  Up 

Coming  up  next  month  is  a 
Fashion  Show,  held  at  Kiel 
Auditorium,  with  an  anticipated 
draw  of  more  than  22,000  women 
attending  two  performances. 

Simultaneously  (you  will  note 
that  Mr.  Carson’s  fingers  never 
leave  his  hands)  the  Globe- 
Democrat  conducts  a  High 
School  seminar  on  “How  to 
Improve  High  School  Papers.” 
140  students  are  registered  for  a 
fiv'e-week  course  held  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  which  should  keep 
.staffers  out  of  the  house.  Out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  paper’s 
staff  will  conduct  the  seminar 
instead  of  doing  household 
chores  on  Saturday  mornings. 

A  week  after  the  high  school 
seminar  is  over,  a  five-week  class 
for  120  Boy  Scouts  studying  for 
the  Journalism  Merit  Badge 
takes  up  the  slack.  360  boys  have 
completed  the  same  course  in  the 
jiast  four  years. 

In  early  Spring,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  Modem  Li\nng  Show 
runs  for  a  week,  drawing  close 
to  200,000  to  the  auditorium,  and 
is  the  sixth  annual  presentation 
of  this  crowd-pleaser. 

George  also  admits  to  working 
on  an  educational  program 
involving  better  than  5,000  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  St.  Louis  area, 
ranging  from  the  sixth  grade 
through  high  school. 

So  all  right,  Mr.  Carson,  what 
do  you  do  in  your  spare  time? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FILM — Last  week  a  list  of 
advertisers  and  agencies  received 
a  package  that  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  roll  of  film,  delivered 
by  the  local  process  house  or 
corner  druggist.  After  opening 
the  film  env'elope,  removing  the 
band  and  foil,  and  unrolling  the 
red-backed  photo  paper,  the 
recipient  found  a  message  from 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
White  on  black  copy  told  about 
the  circulation,  a  positive  pitch 
using  a  negativ’e  technique. 

«  ♦  * 

COLORING  BOOK— The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  has  prepared 
“The  Advertiser’s  Coloring  Book 
of  the  Milwaukee  Market,”  a 


sales  aid  for  space  sale.smen 
calling  on  accounts  using  one  or 
more  radio  or  television  stations 
in  the  market.  Copy  shows  aver¬ 
age  ratings  for  1-minute  spots, 
jiackage  rates  and  cost  per  spot. 
.\lso  included  are  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  coverage  percentages  for 
Milwaukee  newspajiers. 

“The  device  is  simple,”  says 
Court  R.  Conlee,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  “When  our  salesmen 
approach  an  account  using  radio 
or  tv,  we  give  the  account  a  red 
pencil  and  have  him  mark  on 
one  of  the  pages  what  he  gets 
on  the  station.  Then,  using  a 
blue  pencil,  we  mark  what  he 
gets  in  either  of  our  newspapers. 
It  has  been  very  effective.” 

A  combination  of  all  of  the 
.stations  gives  an  advertiser  only 
31.9%  of  the  market,  inciden¬ 
tally,  comparing  with  82%  daily 
coverage  of  the  market  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Copy  on  the  inside  back  cover 
of  the  booklet  compares  facts 
alxiut  newspapers  and  radio. 

*  *  * 

CALENDAR — The  Montreal 
Star  has  produced  a  Retail  Sales 
Calendar  for  1963  with  a  month- 
by-month  table  for  advertisers 
to  keep  track  of  linage,  by  size 
and  subject. 

*  *  * 

DOWNTOWN— The  Down¬ 
town  Council  of  Minneapolis  has 
published  a  series  of  page- 
dominating  ads  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  during 
the  last  three  months.  A  promo¬ 
tion  ad  prepared  by  Star  and 
Tribune  featured  a  map  of  the 
downtown  area,  designating  one¬ 
way  streets,  and  entrances  to 
all  ramps,  parking  lots  and 
garages. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SERVICE — “There  was  more 
to  do  in  ’62  because  of  Free 
Press  public  service  events,”  was 
the  headline  on  an  accordion- 
folded  mailer  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  promotion  shop.  The 
big  ’62  art  was  made  up  of  a 
montage  of  photos  of  skiing, 
Iwwling,  golf,  debating,  book, 
football  and  other  events,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIP— In  a  three- 
column  box,  under  the  headline, 
“A  Scholarship  Comes  Home  to 
Roost,”  the  Boston  Globe  recently 
published  an  anonymous  letter 
it  had  received:  “Four  years 
ago  a  son  of  mine  applied  for  a 
scholarship  in  the  Science  Fair 
(sponsored  by  the  Globe)  and 
he  was  fortunate  indeed  to 
receive  from  you  one  of  the 
awards  of  $500  .  .  .  My  son  has 
succeeded  in  his  career.  ...  It  is 
with  a  grateful  heart  that  I  am 
enclosing  a  check  made  payable 
to  the  Globe.” 

Copy  under  the  reprinted 
letter  stated  that  the  $500  check 


woujd  be  put  in  a  special  fund 
to  provide  another  scholarship 
in  the  name  of  the  nameless 
winner  of  four  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

COLOR — The  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent  used  a  full- 
jiage  promotion  ad  in  full  color 
to  tell  alxiut  a  record  for  Decem¬ 
ber  color  linage,  and  over  1%. 
million  lines  of  color  advertising 
in  1962. 

i(e  4c 

MARKET  1)AT.\  AVAILABLE 

New  market  data  booklets  or 
brochures  are  now  available  for 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies,  for  media  department 
use  or  for  computer  program¬ 
ming.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  newspaper  or 
its  natioruil  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

»  «  * 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF.— The 
three-county  market  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat; 
circulation  and  household  cover¬ 
age;  Ward-Griffith  Co. 

«  *  « 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  —  “A 
Buyer’s  Guide  to  Market  and 
Media  Facts,”  19-page  report. 
Columbus  is  compared  to  U.S. 
and  Ohio  figures  in  population 
growth,  household  growth, 
income,  retail  sales,  etc.  Results 
of  a  Daniel  Starch  study  of 
“daily  newspaper  frequency  of 
impressions  and  cumulative 
audience.”  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

*  if  * 

LAUREL,  MISS.— A  folder 
from  the  Laurel  Leader-Call 
details  information  on  the  Jones 
County  market;  drug,  food  and 
general  merchandise  chains 
itemized;  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin 
&  Sinding,  Inc. 

«  *  * 

NASHUA,  N,  H.— From  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  or  the  offices 
of  Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sin- 
ding,  Inc.,  a  new  brochure  on 
the  Nashua-Manchester  Metro¬ 
politan  County  Area  (Hills¬ 
borough  Co.)  is  now  available. 
A  comparison  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  cities  is  included. 

*  *  * 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.— An  8- 
page  booklet  packed  with  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  corporate  city,  stand¬ 
ard  metro  statistical  area  and 
newspaper  market  of  New 
Haven;  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  and  Ormsbee.  Included 
are  magazine  and  newspaper 
circulation  comparisons  for  the 
area. 

• 

Tops  in  Wyoming 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

The  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  honored  the  Rawlins 
Daily  Times  and  Kemmerer 
Gazette  for  community  service 
and  general  excellence. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


PERENNIAL  WINNER 


CONFERENCE:  Key  staffers  on  the  Hamden  Chronicle  dissect  the  latest 
edition.  Left  to  right:  William  A.  McDonough,  advertising  manager; 
Charles  B.  Lenahan,  publisher;  Francis  J.  O'Connor,  editor;  Mrs.  Mary 
P.  Bull,  associate  editor. 

cos  News- Advertiser,  which  had 
a  combined  circulation  of  20,000. 
Mr.  Shearer  is  joining  the  staff 
of  State  Assemblyman  E. 
Richard  Barnes. 


THURSDATA 


press  association  awards  in  the  the  Chronicle,  and  the  monthly  LAUNCHED — Helm,  a  week-  TOO  MUCH,  TOO  LITTLE  — 

1962  New  England  contest.  Hamden-North  Haven  Adver-  serving  Hewlett,  East  Rock-  xhe  Frenchburg  Kentucky 

Among  these  was  a  citation  for  User,  a  shopper  with  full  circu-  Lynbrook  and  Malveme  Mountain  Journal  announced 

the  best  editorial  page  among  lation  in  these  two  towns,  the  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  jan.  10:  “Inside  you’ll  find  lots 

New  England’s  weekly  newspa-  Connecticut  firm  also  prints  a  started  publication.  Pro-  of  news  you  like,  and  pictures, 

pers.  This  brought  to  over  50,  number  of  other  state  publica-  ^^ced  out  of  Lynbrook  by  the  and  ads;  and  we  had  so  much 

the  number  of  state  and  regional  tions.  Islander  Publishing  Company,  it  community  news  we  held  some 

press  association  citations  the  Included  are  the  U’c-st  Hart-  edited  by  Richard  Kleinert,  for  next  week.’’  Included  was 
Connecticut  newspaper  has  ford  News,  the  East  Hartford  formerly  with  Luckey,  Platt  and  Chapter  2  of  a  series  on  A.  B. 
earned  in  the  past  four  years.  Gazette,  the  Wethersfield  Post,  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  “Happy”  Chandler,  former  Ken- 
The  Chronicle  was  named  the  Cheshire  Herald,  the  Strat-  WBIC,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  tucky  governor  and  Baseball 

Connecticut’s  finest  weekly  ford  News,  the  Wolcott  News,  manager  is  Hal  V.  Myers,  Commissioner,  which  was  writ- 

newspaper  in  1961  and  also  won  the  New  Haven  Westside  Shop-  fonnerly  with  the  Babylon  ten  by  Editor  Jerry  Ringo.  .  .  . 
the  Connecticut  Editorial  Asso-  per  and  the  New  Haven  Open  franklin  Square  Bui-  The  Jan.  3  issue  of  the  Alturas 

ciation’s  Sweepstakes  Award  Gate,  plus  other  school  and  com-  Floral  Park  Bulletin,  (Ore.)  Modoc  County  Record 

that  year.  The  Hamden  newspa-  mercial  publications.  Rockaway  Wave  and  Gimbels,  carried  a  Page  One  letter  to 

per  repeated  as  the  top  weekly  ^  all  of  New  York.  Announced  readers  by  Editor  Bob  Sloss. 

in  the  state  last  year.  circulation  of  the  first  issue  He  apologized  for  an  eight-page 

Rcccilt  Sales  was  15,000.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  paper  because:  “Evervthing  it 

(;rowinK  Publicniion  Weekly  Field  Chamber  of  Commerce,  takes  to  make  a  news-scarce 

Its  award  winning  over  the  „  Wilmer,  Tex.,  got  Rs  first  doctor  newspaper  is  involved  in  this 

last  four  years  has  coincided  ^  ,  Payette,  Idaho  in  20  years  and  its  first  news-  issue.  This  included  the  mar- 

with  a  maior  erowth  neriod  for  Sample,  co-manager  with  paper  last  week.  The  weekly  will  riage  of  our  printer,  Ron  Wood, 
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CORRESPOIVDENTS  TALK 


Timely  Area  News 
Recorded  by  Phone 


By  Jack  M.  Birchhill 

Stale  Editor,  Elyria  C-hroniele-Telegram 


Elyria,  Ohio 

A  successful  experiment  in 
using’  telephone  tape  recorders 
to  get  news  from  country  corre¬ 
spondents  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  ChronicU-Tele- 
(jram.  The  system  is  now  in 
regular  operation. 

Country  correspondents ,  as 
most  state  editors  know,  can  be 
the  most  stubborn,  ingrate,  non¬ 
sensical,  but  necessary  persons 
in  the  newspaper’s  employ. 

They  are  also  among  the  most 
independent  people  around  and 
never  hesitate  in  telling  the  state 
editors  that  they  value  their 
independence.  This  independence 
is  rightfully  theirs,  however, 
since  many  newspapers  do  not 
put  correspondents  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  as  employes,  but  treat  them 
as  individual  contractors. 

Sense  of  (A>nipetition 

State  editors  are  cautioned  by 
business  managers  never  to 
order  correspondents  around  for 
fear  the  correspondents  might 
be  considered  employes,  and,  as 
can  be  imagined,  this  presents 
.some  rather  difficult  problems. 
Not  the  least  of  these  problems 
is  getting  the  news  from  corre¬ 
spondents  once  they  have  it 
gathered. 

However,  by  making  the  cor¬ 
respondents  understand  they  are 
taking  part  in  an  experiment 
which  will  give  the  newspaper 
a  real  advantage  over  the  com¬ 
petition,  the  correspondents 
respond  nobly.  At  least  they  did 
for  us. 

Because  the  majority  of  cor¬ 
respondents  are  housewives  or 
retired  newspapermen,  and  their 
work  as  reporters  is  not  the  first 
duty  of  their  lives,  the  news 
sometimes  gets  lost  between 
Johnny’s  measles  and  meetings 
of  the  Eastern  Star. 

A  paper  the  size  of  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  (circulation 
about  27,000)  depends  heavily  on 
correspondents  for  coverage  of 
outlying  districts. 

Two  problems  plague  state 
editors  in  dealing  ■with  corre¬ 
spondents — quality  of  the  copy 
and  speed  in  getting  the  news  to 
the  paper. 

The  only  way  to  solve  the  first 
problem  is  to  get  better  corre¬ 
spondents. 

The  second  problem  is  easier 
to  solve. 


The  C-T  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
expansion  program  with  circula¬ 
tion  drives  and  promotion  being 
coordinated  with  increased  news 
coverage.  Since  the  C-T  is  the 
only  paper  in  Elyria,  population 
46,000,  any  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  has  to  come  from  outside 
the  city  limits. 

While  the  C-T  is  alone  in 
Elyria,  the  circulation  area  is 
also  covered  by  seven  other 
dailies,  all  striving  to  .supply 
potential  .subscribers  with  some¬ 
thing  they  can  get  no  place  else. 

This  special  something  can 
take  two  forms  —  increased 
coverage  of  social  events  with 
long  listings  of  names  and  cover¬ 
age  of  women’s  clubs,  boy  scouts 
and  other  groups;  or  more  in 
depth  coverage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  area  with  more 
worthwhile  features. 

Once  a  paper  starts  on  the 
social  news  angle,  it  often  finds 
these  clubs  make  more  demands 
than  can  be  met  and  the  clubs 
usually  end  up  getting  mad  at 
the  paper. 

News  While  It’s  Fresh 

We  rejected  the  idea  of 
increased  social  news  and  then 
faced  the  problem  of  getting 
better  coverage  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  various  areas.  Cor¬ 
respondents  had  few  objections 
to  covering  more  meetings,  but 
the  major  problem  was  getting 
the  news  into  the  paper  ■while  it 
was  still  fresh  enough  to  be 
significant. 

In  past  years  the  C-T  tried 
various  methods  of  getting  cor¬ 
respondents’  copy,  from  having 
it  mailed,  brought  in  personally, 
delivered  by  motor  route  car¬ 
riers,  special  messenger  and 
telephone.  The  immediate  past 
practice  was  a  mixture  of  all  of 
the  above,  so  it  sometimes  was 
confusing.  A  major  problem  was 
handling  telephone  calls  in  the 
office  the  morning  following 
council  and  school  board  meet¬ 
ings. 

A  reorganization  of  the  news 
room  had  changed  the  state  oper¬ 
ation  from  one  of  making  up  its 
own  pages  and  writing  its  own 
heads  to  one  of  sending  every¬ 
thing  through  a  universal  desk. 
The  deadline  is  9:30  a.m.  for 
most  state  copy,  except  page  one 
items,  and  it  became  a  problem 
to  get  correspondents  to  call  in 


TYPING  UP  A  STORY  from  a  country  correspondent  requires  a  Code- 
a-phone  100  transcriber.  Gerre  Gericen  handles  the  equipment  for  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram  from  10  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  In  the  background 
are  the  two  Code-a-phone  500  recorders. 


early  enough  to  make  that  day’s 
first  edition,  which  goes  to  the 
country.  Another  problem  was 
having  someone  in  the  office 
early  enough  to  take  the  calls 
and  handle  rewrite  if  necessary. 

Under  this  system  we  were 
ending  up  with  150-175  inches 
of  overset  daily  and  many  stories 
were  appearing  at  least  one  day 
late. 

The  solution  to  our  problem 
may  not  be  entirely  new,  but  the 
application  of  the  equipment  we 
used  is  new,  according  to  the 
manufacturer,  Code-a-phone 
Electronics  Inc.,  of  Portland, 
Ore. 

S33  a  Month  for  Equipment 

After  talks  with  officials  of 
the  Elyria  Telephone  Co.  we 
installed  two  Code-a-phone  500 
tape  recorders.  We  also  rented 
a  Code-a-phone  100  transcriber. 
Each  recorder  rents  for  $14  a 
month  and  the  transcriber  is  $5 
per  month,  making  the  monthly 
cost  to  us  $33  for  equipment. 
The  C-T  has  13  trunk  lines 
coming  into  the  office,  so  there 
was  no  cost  for  new  lines.  Instal¬ 
lation  charge  for  the  equipment 
was  $30.  Ten  of  our  trunk  lines 
come  from  the  Elyria  Telephone 
Co.  and  the  other  three  come 
from  the  Lorain  Telephone  Co. 
The  direct  lines  from  Lorain 
gives  us  toll  free  calls  from 
many  areas  in  our  circulation 
area. 

During  the  day  all  telephone 
lines  go  directly  to  the  main 
switchlx)ard  and  are  distributed 
from  there.  After  the  switch¬ 
board  closes  at  5:30  p.m.,  each 
line  is  connected  to  a  telephone 
within  the  plant.  Aside  from  the 


composing  room  and  sports 
department,  there  is  little  activ¬ 
ity  at  the  plant  at  night  and  it 
was  no  problem  to  free  two  lines 
to  hook  up  to  Code-a-phone. 

Each  Code-a-phone  measures 
14  X  11  X  4  inches  and  the  tran¬ 
scriber  is  12  by  6 Vi  x  4  inches. 
They  have  been  installed  on  a 
table  next  to  the  state  editor’s 
desk.  The  transcriber  does  not 
need  a  telephone  connection  and 
has  been  placed  on  a  typing 
stand  so  it  is  portable. 

We  received  six  60-minute 
tape  cartridges  with  the  two 
recorders.  Only  once  did  we  lose 
copy  because  of  an  equipment 
failure,  since  Oct.  1  when  the 
system  went  into  operation. 

The  recorders  operate  from 
7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  The  state  editor 
sets  the  machines  up  each  after¬ 
noon  before  leaving  the  office  and 
the  night  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  sees  they  are  turned  on  at 
7  p.m.  Since  the  tapes  are  fresh 
each  night,  we  have  120  minutes 
of  recording  time  available 
before  having  to  change  tapes. 
From  7  to  10  p.m.  the  machines 
are  unattended,  but  only  once 
have  the  tapes  been  exhausted 
before  10  p.m. 

Unlisted  Numbers 

Code-a-phone  answers  the  tele¬ 
phone  automatically  and  an¬ 
nounces  any  recorded  message 
placed  on  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
recorded  announcement,  a  signal 
is  given  and  the  correspondent 
begins  dictation.  The  numbers 
running  to  Code-a-phone  are 
unlisted  and  we  have  not  been 
bothered  by  any  crank  calls  so 
far.  Telephone  credit  cards  were 
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issued  to  correspondents  needing 
them. 

Of  11  selected  correspondents 
schetlulcd  to  use  the  recorders, 
only  one  has  refused.  This  cor¬ 
respondent  will  not  use  the 
recorders  unless  the  snow  is 
piled  two  feet  high  and  since 
there  is  no  way  to  force  the 
issue  short  of  replacing  her,  we 
have  had  to  get  along  as  best 
we  can.  This  correspondent 
usually  delivers  her  copy  per¬ 
sonally. 

At  10  p.m.  a  typist  comes  in 
to  transcribe  the  dictation.  She 
is  familiar  with  the  equipment 
and  changes  tapes  and  handles 
problems  as  they  arise.  The  tele- 
I  phone  company  has  a  man  on 
!  duty  24  hours  who  can  be  called 
I  if  an  t^iuipment  failure  develops. 

If  The  typist  is  not  trained  in 

I  news  work  and  is  strictly  a 
clerical  employe.  Correspondents 
must  dictate  everj'  comma,  para¬ 
graph,  spell  out  all  names  and 
similar  .sounding  words  so  the 

I  typist  can  get  things  correct. 
The  typist  was  given  a  style 
book  and  instructions  on  how  to 
set  up  the  stories  and  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  There  was  some 
worry  at  first  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  a  woman  willing 
to  l>egin  work  at  10  p.m.,  but 
we  had  more  than  a  dozen  appli¬ 
cations  after  running  a  help 
wanted  ad. 

Heaviest  Use  Period 

We  have  found  the  heaviest 
use  period  for  the  recorders  is 
between  10:30  p.m.  and  1  a.m., 
shortly  after  most  meetings  end. 
Since  the  tapes  erase  themselves 
everydime  something  new  is 
recorded,  the  typist  can  keep  a 
fresh  tape  in  the  machine  nearly 
all  the  time. 

Our  schedule  calls  for  the 
typist  to  quit  work  at  2  a.m.,  but 
she  is  instructed  to  finish  up  all 
tapes  that  come  in  while  she  is 
there.  She  works  six  nights  a 
week  and  averages  about  26 
hours  a  week.  Her  pay  is  $1.90 
an  hour. 

S.  Two  carbons  are  typed  with 
each  story  from  the  recorders. 
One  carbon  goes  to  the  carbon 

[box  and  the  other  goes  to  the 
state  editor.  Originals  are  placed 
on  the  desk  of  the  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  who  is  the  first 
one  in  the  news  room  in  the 
morning.  He  checks  the  copy  for 
stories  which  should  have  spe¬ 
cial  display  and  then  passes 
everything  on  to  the  copy  desk. 
Copy  Editor  Jim  Ketchum 
P  said  just  having  the  stories 
properly  set  up,  cleanly  written 
and  spaced,  has  been  a  tremen¬ 
dous  benefit.  When  correspond¬ 
ents  mailed  or  sent  in  copy  it 
^  came  in  all  ways,  from  hand 
I  written  to  single  spaced  and 
back  again. 


when  the  office  opens  at  6  a.m. 
gives  the  copy  desk  a  two  hour 
start  over  the  old  system.  There 
are  still  some  correspondents 
who  call  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  their  copy  usually  has 
to  be  rewritten  and  they  would 
be  just  wasting  the  typist’s  time 
if  they  used  Code-a-phone.  This 
two-hour  head  start  also  gives 
the  composing  room  ample  time 
to  get  the  copy  set  and  proofed. 

Social  news  and  advance 
stories  are  not  filed  on  the 
recorders.  This  news  comes  by 
mail,  since  we  felt  it  would 
clutter  up  the  machines  when 
they  were  needed  for  hard  news. 

We  feel  our  state  copy  is  now 
more  complete,  better  edited,  and 
more  accurate  than  ever  before. 
We  have  been  able  to  beat  the 
competition  on  many  stories  and 
feel  we  now  have  a  competitive 
edge. 

Cost  of  operating  the  system 
for  a  year  will  come  to  about 
$3,000  for  the  equipment  rental 
and  typist  salary.  However, 
telephone  costs  won’t  be  much 
affected  since  most  of  the  stories 
would  have  been  called  in  any¬ 
way.  Money  was  saved  by  ending 
special  messenger  service.  An¬ 
other  benefit  has  been  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  rewrite  people  who 
took  the  morning  calls  for  use 
by  the  city  desk. 

State  news  overset  has 
dropped  to  a  maximum  of  10 
inches  a  day. 

• 

Chicago  Tribune  Names 
Barry  Art  Editor 

Chicago 

Edward  Barry  has  been 
named  art  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  succeeding  Edith 
Weigle,  art  editor  since  1956. 
Miss  Weigle  will  continue  to 
contribute  special  articles  to  the 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine. 

Mr.  Barry  has  been  writing 
about  art,  music  and  the  theater 
for  the  Tribune  since  1935. 

• 

Insurance  Section 

Des  Moines 

Insurance,  a  major  Iowa 
industry,  was  featured  in  a  40- 
page  tabloid-size  rotogravure 
section  of  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register  of  Jan.  27.  The 
section  gives  case  histories  of 
how  lowans  have  benefited  from 
insurance  coverage. 

• 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Negus 

The  National  Association  of 
Science  Writers  recently  passed 
a  resolution  thanking  Dr.  Sid¬ 
ney  S.  Negus  for  his  work  since 
1938  as  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  scientists  and  the  press. 
Dr.  Negus  is  retired  chairman 
of  the  department  of  biochemis¬ 
try  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 


Reporter  Plays 
Role  of  Sleuth 
On  Paris  Jaunt 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  Hartford  Courant  reporter, 
Gerald  J.  Demeusy,  was  cited 
by  Commissioner  Leo  J.  Mul- 
cahy  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Police  for  some  overseas  sleuth¬ 
ing  work. 

Mr.  Demeusy  was  in  Europe 
last  October,  doing  a  .series  of 
articles  on  traffic  problems.  Mr. 
Mulcahy  contacted  him  in  Paris 
through  Prefect  of  Police  Louis 
Papon  and  asked  him  to  visit 
a  wealthy  girl  living  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Paris  who  was  the 
fiance  of  an  ex-convict,  wanted 
in  connection  with  the  tear  gas 
shooting  of  a  Connecticut 
trooper  last  May. 

The  reporter’s  job  was  to  in¬ 
form  the  girl  that  her  boyfriend 
was  a  fugitive  and  try  to  con¬ 
vince  her  to  tell  him  his  U.S. 
mailing  address. 

The  girl  was  shaken  by  the 
news.  Then  she  became  angry 
and  agreed  to  help  police.  She 
gave  Mr.  Demeusy  the  infoima- 
tion — “Fred  Sapero,  General  De¬ 
livery,  New  York  City.’’ 

Mr.  Demeusy  then  advised  her 
to  go  home  to  her  family  be¬ 
cause  “Sapero”  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  caught  and  jailed. 

Detectives  took  “Sapero”  into 
custody  at  gunpoint  when  he 
walked  into  a  New  York  hotel 
Jan.  19.  He  was  heavily  armed. 

Commented  a  Courant  edi¬ 
torial  : 

“There  lives  in  most  news¬ 
men’s  hearts  an  esprit  de  corps 
to  live  up  to  the  public’s  roman¬ 
tic  impression  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Thus  his  colleagues 
will  be  grateful  to  the  Courant’s 
Gerald  Demeusy.  ...  To  what¬ 
ever  public  and  professional 
thanks  may  be  due  Mr.  De¬ 
meusy,  the  more  stay-at-home 
newsmen  will  personally  add 
their  own.  He  has  helped 
brighten  the  day  for  them,  re¬ 
stored  their  image,  and  shown 
Steve  Roper  where  to  get  off.” 

• 

Nelson  to  Continue 
Research  on  Df^inking 

International  Cellulose  Inc. 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  B.  J.  Nelson  to  the  position 
of  vicepresident  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  Newsprint  for  Field 
Enterprises,  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  vicepresident  of  Man- 
istique  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

In  his  new  post  Mr.  Nelson 
will  continue  his  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  flotation 
process  for  de-inking,  as  well  as 
other  development  work. 
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9  Papers  Survey 
City  Operations 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  Wheeling  News-Register 
is  publishing  a  series  of  provoc¬ 
ative  articles  based  upon  a  .sur¬ 
vey  it  originated  of  municipal 
operations  of  nine  cities  of 
comparable  size. 

The  News-Register  developed 
a  comprehensive  questionnaire 
on  municipal  affairs  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  15  other  newspapers. 
The  following  nine  papers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  survey  and 
presumably  will  run  stories  on 
the  findings: 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  Advertiser,  Johns- 
tovm  (Pa.)  Tribiine-Democrat, 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era,  Lima 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal,  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate,  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus. 

The  statistical  tables  result¬ 
ing  from  the  survey  have  been 
printed  in  a  booklet. 

“Although  some  of  the  data 
included  is  available  in  published 
form  eventually  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  many  of  the  answers 
required  special  effort  and  per¬ 
sonal  digging  on  the  part  of 
the  reporters  completing  the 
questionnaire,”  said  John  R. 
Williams,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ogden  Newspapers, 
publishers  of  the  News-Register. 
“Rare  indeed  is  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  not  faced  with 
many  problems,  most  of  them 
fiscal,  and  it  was  thought  that 
a  comparison  of  this  type  would 
be  beneficial  to  taxpayers  and 
public  officials  alike.” 

• 

Wilis  Paper’s  Awanl 

Chicago 

Tony  Berardi  Sr.,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  Chicago's  Ameri¬ 
can,  won  the  top  staff  prize  of 
$500  for  outstanding  newspaper 
work  in  1962.  He  has  been  with 
the  American  41  years. 
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Daily  Conducts 
Safety  Effort 


Paper  Prints 
Computer’s 
Stock  Tables 


Fontana,  Calif. 

Traffic  safety  has  been  a  long¬ 
time  crusade  with  Managing 
Editor  Jack  Adams  and  his  staff 
of  the  Fontana  Herald-News, 
but  the  flaming  car  death  of 
three  teen-agers  at  Christmas¬ 
time  sparked  a  Traffic  Safety 
involving  thousands  of 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  a  demonstration  Jan.  24, 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
published  the  full,  final  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  and 
American  Stock  Exchanges, 
using  the  computerized  system 
developed  by  United  Press 
International. 

The  morning  paper  laid  claim 
to  being  the  first  U.S.  newspaper 
to  print  the  stock  figures  by 
means  of  the  new  highspeed, 
automated  ser\'ice.  UPI  calls  it 
“Unistox.” 

The  serv’ice  on  Jan.  24  liegan 
six  seconds  after  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  reported  its 
last  transaction  of  the  day  at 
3:38  p.m.  The  lists  were  trans¬ 
mitted  in  sections  on  Teletype¬ 
setter  circuits  to  six,  highspeed 
re-perforators  attached  to  six 
of  the  Journal-Courier  tape- 
operated  typesetting  machines. 

The  market  information  com¬ 
prised  the  stock  name,  dividends, 
sales,  high,  low,  close  and  net 
change  for  each  stock.  The 
transmission  of  all  data  from 
the  two  markets  required  32 
minutes  on  the  six-circuit  ser\'- 
ice — 20  minutes  for  1300  lines 
of  the  Big  Board  and  12  minutes 
for  800  lines  from  American. 
All  of  the  type  was  set  by 
4:30  p.m. 

The  serv'ice  can  be  delivered 
over  one,  two,  four,  six  or  twelve 
channels,  de|>ending  on  the  speed 
required  by  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

It  was  the  third  successful 
composing  room  demonstration 
for  UPI’s  service,  which  has 
also  been  seen  in  the  back  shops 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The 
Daily  News  received  the  com¬ 
plete  New  York  Iward  over  a 
12-channel  system  feeding 


Week 
people. 

The  accident  itself  was  given 
smash  play  since  it  involved  the 
120-mile-an-hour  police  chase  of 
a  borrowed  car  containing  the 
three  students. 

A  dramatic  full-page  red  and 
black  spread  reprinted  the  death 
story,  photo  of  the  wreck,  and 
simulation  of  the  speedometer 
speeds  as  the  car  raced  through 
two  cities  before  crashing. 

In  cooperation  with  school 
officials  and  traffic  heads,  the 
Herald-News  promoted  a  week 
of  “Safe  Driving”  programs. 
The  wreckage  was  displayed  on 
the  City  Hall  lawn.  Then  it  was 
taken  to  the  entrance  of  the  high 
school  for  several  days.  Many 
thousands  silently  inspected  the 
wreckage. 

Two  compulsory  assemblies 
Daniel  E.  Moran,  61,  for  many  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Adams, 
years  prominent  in  the  news-  with  a  patrol  car  on  the  stage 
paper  field,  died  Jan.  20  follow-  to  demonstrate  how  radio  com¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack.  At  the  time  munication  made  it  impossible  to 
of  his  death,  he  was  affiliated  outrun  a  police  car. 
vvith  the  Investment  Planning  Mayor  Nathan  A.  Simon,  him¬ 
self  involved  in  a  serious  acci- 
At  one  time  Mr.  Moran  was  dent,  praised  the  newspaper  for 
of  Publication  its  traffic  safety  program. 

Corp.  and  was  instrumental  in  • 

_ _  Kreiitzliii  Rejoins 

who  already  pub-  Advertising  Staff 

Philadelphia 
John  N.  Krentzlin  has  rejoined 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  as 
retail  advertising  sales  manager. 
He  will  report  to  Richard  W. 
Carpenter,  retail  ad  manager, 
Mr.  Krentzlin,  41,  has  been 
handling  retail  and  general 
accounts  for  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine  since  1958.  Previously, 
he  had  been  with  True  and  The 
Fisherman  magazines. 

For  five  years  after  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Krentzlin  was  on 
the  retail  staff  of  the  Bulletin 
where  his  accounts  were  men’s 
wear  and  specialty  stores. 

In  another  recent  change, 
John  Sbarbaro  was  appointed 
manager  of  zoned  advertising. 

For  .Ambassadorship 

Washington  Director  Named 


MACHINES  WORK,  MEN  WATCH — Newspaper  executives  from  New 
England  peer  interestedly  at  tape-operated  linecasting  machines  setting 
stock  tables  from  computerized  UPI  system  at  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier  plant. 


re- perforators  attached  to  12 

typesetting  machines.  The  Free  Heart  Attack  Fatal 
Press  received  the  six-channel  'Po  Dail  Moran  61 
service  on  the  New  York  prices, 
including  high  and  low  prices 
for  the  year. 

Among  those  viewing  the  New 
Haven  demonstration  were  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Jackson,  publisher,  the 
New  Haven  papers;  Mrs.  Agnes 

Vance  Weld,  publisher.  New  Corp.  of  New  York  City 
Britain  Herald;  Russell  G. 

D’Oench,  editor,  Middletown  vicepresident 
Press;  Kenneth  K.  Burke,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hartford  Times;  James  devising  Parade,  the  newspaper 
J.  Stewart  Jr.,  business  man-  supplement,  for  the  late  Joseph 
ager,  Hartford  Times;  Richard  Knapp,  ^  ^  , 

J.  Conway,  managing  editor,  hshed  This  H  eek  magazine. 

New  Britain  Herald;  Leslie  Following  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Moore,  executiv’e  editor,  Wor-  Moran  joined  the  American 
cester  Telegram  and  Gazette;  Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
Cornelius  F.  Maloney,  executiv’e  public  relations  director, 

editor,  Waterbury  American  and  Later  he  was  vicepresident  of 
Remiblican.  and  William  B.  Shannon  &  Associates. 


J.  R.  Gabber!  Dies 

Riverside,  Calif. 

John  Raymond  Gabbert,  81,  a 
former  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  died  Jan.  27.  After 
he  retired  from  publishing  the 
Riverside  Daily  Enterprise  in 
1929,  lie  liecame  a  newspaper 
broker  and  founded  a  monthly 
magazine  for  the  citrus  industry. 
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CLASSIFIKI)  CLIMC 

Want  Ad  Blackout 
Proves  Grim  Story 

|{y  Daniel  L.  Lionet 

OlasMified  AdverlisinK  Dirrrlor,  New  York 


When  the  newspapei’  blackout 
was  only  10  days  old  this  de¬ 
partment  made  a  survey  amonp 
representative  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  to  determine  the  impact 
!  of  the  shutdown  on  their  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Now.  more  than  50  days 
.  after  the  strike’s  inception,  we 
I  have  pone  back  for  another 
close-up.  What  we  found  was  as 
grim  as  the  wounding  of  inno¬ 
cent  civilians  in  an  artillery 
barrage. 

MTiile  the  degree  of  devasta¬ 
tion  varies  according  to  the 
business,  adverti.sers  who  had 
previously  told  us  that  they 
didn’t  anticipate  too  much  busi¬ 
ness  anyhow  during  the  holiday 
season,  but  were  fearful  of  the 
effect  of  the  walkout  .should  it 
'  last  beyond  the  holidays  were 
in  the  midst  of  their  travail  on 
our  second  go-around. 

Interviewing  ‘Mobs’ 

I  Where  Edward  Broderick  of 
the  Alberta  Smyth  Employment 
Agency  said  he  was  doing  a  land 
office  business  without  classified 
shortly  after  the  strike  began, 
because  applicants  as  well  as 
clients  had  no  place  to  go  for 
jobs  except  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  on  our  second  visit  he  was 
more  circumspect.  “There’s  no 
direction  to  our  business  now,” 
he  said.  “We’re  working  like 
fiends  interviewing  mobs  of  peo- 
►  pie  who  come  in  off  the  street. 
However,  we’re  placing  very 
few  of  them.  They  haven’t  the 
qualifications  our  clients  require 
and  without  classified  we  have 
no  means  of  attracting  the  right 
I  people.” 

With  approximately  80%  of 
New  York’s  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  clearing  through  advertising 
agencies,  these  organizations 
have  felt  the  brunt  of  the  im- 
pas.se.  By  the  50th  day  of  the 
strike  most  had  trimmed  their 
staffs  to  the  bone  and  some 
were  facing  the  possibility  of 
closing  shop.  The  crop  of  stop¬ 
gap  newspapers  has  had  but  a 
fractional  effect  on  this  picture. 

David  Boxer,  president  of 
Equity  Advertising  Agency,  one 
of  the  largest  agencies  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  said  his 
company  had  shifted  help 
wanted  recruiting  ads  to  out 
of  town  newspapers  to  an  im¬ 
portant  extent.  Recruiting  teams 
which  were  destined  for  New 


York  have  been  directed  to  other 
cities. 

“Ai)artn]ent  house  advertisers 
who  had  Ijeen  advertising 
strongly  in  cla.ssified  have  been 
compelled  to  shift  to  radio  and 
to  Long  Island,  Westche,ster  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers.  “How¬ 
ever,  for  the  most  part,”  he  said, 
“they  are  out  of  business  for  the 
duration.” 

SclitMrl  (luurses  Dropped 

Schools  and  colleges,  deprived 
of  classified  and  classified  dis¬ 
play,  have  had  to  drop  plans 
for  new  courses  originally  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  Spring  semester, 
according  to  Louis  Reinhold, 
president  of  Richmond  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Brooklyn. 

“New  home  builders  are  de¬ 
laying  openings,”  reports  Sid¬ 
ney  Posner,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newmark,  Posner  and 
Mitchell.  “This,  in  turn,”  he 
said,  “delays  sales  and  halts 
construction.”  Where,  in  1962, 
rentals  of  higher  priced  apart¬ 
ments  and  home  sales,  areas  in 
which  his  agency  has  consider¬ 
able  billing,  were  brisk,  Mr. 
Posner  said  the  pace  was  off 
better  than  50%  this  year  de¬ 
spite  the  use  of  unorthodox  me¬ 
dia  in  place  of  regular  newspa¬ 
per  classified.  “Advertisers  are 
restless,  unhappy  and  discour¬ 
aged,”  he  said. 

With  Time,  Life  and  Look 
offering  New  York  pages,  Rob¬ 
ert  Miller,  president  of  Miller 
Advertising  Agency,  advises 
that  a  number  of  large  erst¬ 
while  classified  and  classified 
display  advertisers,  whose  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  strike  has  worn 
thin,  have  clambered  aboard. 
“The  results  of  those  ads  and 
the  effect  they  will  have  on 
newspaper  classified  are  yet  to 
be  learned,”  he  said. 

I..ung-Kange  Commitments 

Commenting  on  the  possible 
long  term  impact  of  the  strike 
on  newspaper  classified  in  ^the 
New  York  area,  he  said  “un¬ 
doubtedly  advertisers  would  go 
back  into  newspapers.  However, 
depending  on  results  gotten 
from  magazine  ads,  they  may 
reserve  .  .  .  and  likely  will  .  .  . 
parts  of  their  budget  for  that. 
Others  have  embarked  on  long 
range  mail  programs  or  signed 
long  term  contracts  for  bill¬ 
board,  transit  advertising  or  ra¬ 
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dio  and  television.  These  will 
unquestionably  detract  from 
their  overall  classified  budgets. 

On  the  other  hand,  many, 
after  dearth  of  sales  and  rentals 
during  the  .strike  i)eriod,  will  l)e 
back  in  newspapers  stronger 
than  ever. 

But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  strike  permitted  other  media 
to  make  substantial  inroads  into 
newspapers. 

Another  factor  will  be  the 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising. 
If  the  settlement  leads  to  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  increases,  it  will 


certainly  have  a  detrimental  ef¬ 
fect  on  space  sales  if  not  dollar 
volume  as  well.  A  general  classi¬ 
fied  rate  increa.se  will  have  to 
have  a  general  linage  effect. 

*  «  * 

Award  lo  Hodges 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Lu¬ 
ther  Hodges  will  l)e  the  recipient 
of  ANCAM’s  Prominent  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Award.  The  presentation 
will  l)e  Tuesday,  March  12.  Mr. 
Hodges  started  his  career  by 
answering  a  help  wanted  ad  that 
appeared  in  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Timex-World-News  in  1917. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOIJNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 

I  MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
I  utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
I  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Ur.  12428, 

I  Panama  City.  Ha. 

i  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
I  Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELUSWORTH 
I  P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburtf,  Oreston 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upiand  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

NEW  HAMPfiHIRE  WEEKLY  with  job 
shop.  {26,000  operation  brinira  J41,- 
000  gross.  Good  equipment,  no  labor 
worries,  no  competition.  Sale  on 
doctor’s  advice  forces  liberal  terms  — 
only  $8,000  down.  Buyer  should  be 
newspaperman  —  not  printer.  Write 
I  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MICHIGAN :  ItO.OOO-gross  weekly,  prof¬ 
itable  &  growing.  Priced  at  gross, 
terms.  Write  fully,  please,  to  DIAL, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  .  .  .  "Buying?  Sell¬ 
ing?  Turn  right  to  DIAL!” 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  I 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone; 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
I  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  i 

I  VV.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

SALES-PURCHASE-FINANCING 
I  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  i^ersonal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

FLA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopposed  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 
Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $125M;  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 
$235M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


1.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gross  exceeds 
$50,000.  Profitable.  Asking  $70,000, 
29%  down. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  Gross 
exceeds  $100,000  annually,  ^cellent 
profits.  Fine  plant.  We  really  want  to 
tell  you  the  full  story  on  this  fine  buy. 
Price  at  $95,000.  Terms. 

3.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Daily 
newspaper.  Priced  under  the  average 
gross  for  the  past  four  years.  Asking 
$75,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


Newspapers  Wanted 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seeking  connec¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for 
purchase  either  outright  or  for  majority 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a 
daily,  circ.  10.000  to  50,000.  Experience 
as  reporters  on  two  Top  'Ten  newspa¬ 
pers  and  foreign  bureau,  editors  of 
college  daily.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  especially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  regions.  Initial  cash  investment 
of  $100,000.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHING  TEAM  —  Experienced 
editor-publisher,  who  has  received  good 
offer  for  his  property,  would  like  to 
buy  large  weekly,  weekly  chain,  small 
or  me<lium  daily  that  ran  be  expanded 
through  hard  work.  Must  have  growth 
potential.  Prefer  Florida.  Can  supply 
two  other  ambitious,  top  men  for  ad, 

I  business  phases.  Write  in  confidence  to 
Box  1104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 

I  Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  liste<i  with  others:  it  makes  no 
difference  —  list  with  us.  We  give 
quick  action :  we  have  a  number  of 
buyers.  Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers,  Box 
579,  Gadsden.  Alabama. 

Business  Space  For  Rent 
PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6.800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington.  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or  write 
Box  982,  Elditor  &  Pubiisher. 

Investment  Opportunities 

PUBLISHER-MANAGER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  money  to  invest.  Zone  1  weekly 
grossing  $85,000,  Write  Box  1142,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


$250,000  CAPITAL  GAIN 
in  10  years  can  be  reasonably  expected 
from  secured  investment  of  $50,000  to 
$75,000  in  fast-growing  small  daily 
!  operation  (South).  Box  1167,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 
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A»’Ol  N(.EMENTS 

Partner  Wanted 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


PARTNER  with  advertisinf?  backgrround 
and  S50,000  capital  want€d ;  team  up 
with  man  strong:  in  mechanical:  lease* 
purchase  Southern  small  daily  operation 
with  1962  jfross  over  $350,000;  un¬ 
limited  |)otential.  Capital  K^in  of  $250,. 
000  in  10  years  reasonable  e\|>ectation. 
Quick  action  necessary.  Box  1141,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVKniS 

Corresptindents 

NEED  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
COVERAGE?  Specialists  in  profes¬ 
sional  editorial  and  photographic  stories 
for  consumer  and  trade  magazines  — 
will  work  for  you,  too!  Client  Roster 
and  harkfrrounds  on  request.  MADDEN- 
EXJKERT,  8761  Appian  Way,  Los 
Angeles  46,  California. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent,  student  tmlitical,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  30  pages  per  copy  i«r  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St..  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  WANTED  for 
assignments.  Dept.  7.  5228  Irvine, 

North  HollywiXKl,  California. 

Jtfh  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspai>er  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence.  212  LO  3-6,563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Press  Engineers 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 
5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Composing  Ntfom 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

C-3  INTERTYPE  No.  8741,  two  90  chan¬ 
nel  magazines  and  one  upi>er.  one  lower  j 
split.  Electric  i>ot.  Margach  feerler, 
motor — 110-60-1  phase.  Two  8  pt.  molds, 
one  12-18  pt.  recessed . $1,850.00 

CSM  INTERTYPE  No.  10,488.  two  90  chan-  ^ 
nel  magazines,  one  upiier,  one  lower  I 
split,  two  34  channel  side  magazines. 
Emerson  geared  motor  110-60-1,  Pot  110- 
60.  Mohr  measure  control,  G-10  18  pt,  ' 
adv.  mold,  recessed;  G-18-24  pt.  mold, 
recessed;  Universal  mold,  24/30  re¬ 
cessed  mold . $2450.00  < 

G-4  INTERTYPE  No.  24.574  72/90— with  1 
90  channel  full  length  magazines.  Al-  ^ 
most  new.  This  machine  is  in  excellent  j 
condition.  Equipment;  4  Pocket  Mold 
Disk  with  G.  E.  motor  220-60-3  phase,  ‘ 
Electric  pot  220V  60.  Includes  11  fonts, 
mats  6  to  30  pt.  Machine  complete  with 
listed  equipment  $9750.00. 

TELETYPESEUER  OPERATING  UNIT  Serial 
No.  2233  (excellent  condition)  $1250.00 

Also,  17  assorted  mrigazines  and  fonts 
of  type  ranging  from  $50  to  $290, 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  432 
Kent,  Washington 

FOTOSBTTTER,  8  comp,  fonts,  4  extra 
mags.,  exc.  cond.  Cost  $38,000  new, 
reduc^  to  $17,000  for  quick  sale.  Con¬ 
solidated  Typesetting,  226  W.  8th  St., 
Kansas  City-6,  Mo. 

FOUR  RCA  ELBCTTRO  TYPESETTING 
Systems,  Model  C.  Actual  use  less  than 
a  year.  No  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Original  cost  $3,600  each.  Contact:  E. 
C.  Putney.  Production  Manager,  The 
Preas-Gazette,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

KELLOGG  KEYBOARD.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $400.  The  Times-Post,  Houston, 
Mississippi. 

INTERTYPE  MODEL  C 
Electric  i>ot,  Mohr  measure  control,  3 
molds,  feeder,  etc.  Want  quick  sale. 
Contact  Ihirchasing  Department,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 


Photo  Engraving  ' 

Modem  Photo  Engraving  Equipment.  { 
Master  Powderless  Etchers  for  Zink  &  I 
Copi>er,  sold  with  new  machine  war¬ 
ranty  at  a  substantial  discount;  Van-  i 
dercook  proof  presses  models  282P,  232  ! 
&  226;  Consolidated  Precision  Color 
Camera  24'  fully  equipi>ed,  new  ma-  | 
chine  warranty.  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  649  ! 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  | 

Presses  &  Machinery  \ 

Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Goss  Comet  Press 
24  Page  2  to  1  Tubular  Press 
16/32  Heavy  Duty  Hoe  Press 
12  Page  Tubular — short  frame 
12  Page  Tubular — long  frame 
24  Page  Scott  w/color  hump,  single 
width 

6  Units  Hoe  Verticle  22'% 

8  Units  Goss — 2  folders  23  9/16 
Web  Offset  presses 
Stereotype  machinery— mat  rollers — 
stereo  chases 

Elrods.  Linotypes.  Intertypes 
Delivered  —  Installed  —  Guaranteed! 

UPECO,  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 

N.J.  201-GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-6468 

FOR  SALE  ; 

Eight  Units  Goss  Press,  Serial  #1372-  i 
1373,  including  two  Color  Cylinders,  two  | 
Reversible  Cylinders,  complete  with  i 
Cline  Reels  and  Tension.  Two  Cline  | 
Boards,  two  126  HP..  220  V  AC  drives.  , 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  Now  set  for  69"  paper; 
can  lie  reset  for  wider  rolls.  Will  sell  as  , 
two  presses  or  one.  Good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Immediately  available  at  a  most 
reasonable  price.  Also  8-ton  metal  pot 
with  Kemp  burners  and  1  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Call  or  wire  collect:  G.  R.  Bene¬ 
dict,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Evansville  Ptg,  Corp,, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


KQUIPME>T  MART 

Composing  Rtrom 

MODEL  8  UNOTYPE.  $1,600.  No. 
42423  Good  condition.  Three  90-chan- 
n«l  magasinea.  Font  of  18A66  Gothic.  I 
Four-pocket  mold  disk.  Three  UA  j 
molds,  one  recessed  mold  10-14  point.  ' 
Gas,  Micro-Therm  thermostat.  Emer¬ 
son  220-volt  three  phase  motor.  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder.  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  '  ,  noccc  iimitc 

roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  , 

Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  Two  Color  cylinders.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market  >  AC  drives.  Speed  46,000  per  hour.  Pony 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  '  Autoplate. 

Engraving  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

^  ^  I  p  gQ2  Boise,  Idaho 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATOE?  ' - 

We’re  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama  ■  O  i  ikIIT  DDUCC 

to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an  Z-UINI  I  “C't  iKtSO 

electronic  engraver,  save  %  of  your  (Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,500.  j  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
Times-Joumal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  j  double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
~ — — -  pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

- - BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 
plate  coats.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in-  - 

stMkd  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam-  LA’TIN-AMERICAN  BID  welcometl  for 
pie.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O.  Mo<lel  A  Goss  Duplex  flatbed  built  1947 
Box  26-E.  Naperville.  III.  **t‘d  maintainexi  throughout  umler  Goss 

_ _ '  service  contract.  Perfect  10  h.p.  motor. 

mg  •/  If  Cline  Speer  control.  16  chases.  25 

.Tfail  noom  quoins,  9  extra  cores,  tools.  Also  Cadet 

- - - - - - - - -  .Scanagraver  rebuilt  1961.  Ludlow  with 

r^p  CA|  p  fonts.  Elrod  with  eight  molds,  saws 

r'w'lN  Bargain  to  make  room.  Eden  Pul>- 

Five  Halvorsen  Stuffing  Machines.  Four  <  lishing  Company,  Southington.  Conn, 
hoppers,  can  be  made  into  five.  Speed 

6000  per  hour.  64  page  jacket.  Vacuum  PRESS  BARGAIN 

openers.  Previously  rebuilt.  Good  operat-  Need  room,  so  first  $4,600.00  gets  3- 
ing  condition.  Complete  with  2  vacuum  unit,  48  page  (Toes.  Easily  worth  double, 
pumps,  drives,  controls.  Very  reason-  Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
ably  priced.  G.  R.  Benedict.  Business  3611,  the  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Manager.  Evansville  Printing  Corp.,  '  - 

Evansville  6.  Indiana,  Phone  HA  4-7711.  NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  x  60;  also  Mentges 

_  folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 

Perforator  Tape  Champion.  Phono  714  NA  8- 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  FRIDEN  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS  S7L  36  x  48 
3"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  ft  Economy  —  AC  motors.  Low  price  on  floor. 

FTJRMAN  O.  RUTF  SALES  Printers'  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 

P.O.  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  F7a.  Conn. 


Presses  &  Marhinerv 


HOE  PRESS 

With  Color  Deck 
16  to  32-page  capacity 
F'older  22%"  cut-off 
Half  &  Quarter  page  delivery 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16  pasres,  2  to  1  model 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y, 

PRESS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desirerl) 
32-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press,  al. 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  lot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller.  Package  price  $30,000. 

Press  is  4-ileck.  single  width,  with  Hess 
ft  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Cupco  foun¬ 
tains  and  many  spare  parts.  23-9/16" 
cut-off;  24,000  PPH  straight. 

Pony  is  2%  years  old,  comes  with  3-ton 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  -f  5  tons 
of  metal ;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  de¬ 
vice. 

Equipment  soon  to  be  replace<l  by  off¬ 
set.  May  be  seen  in  operation  now  I 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Ijcuchter,  Times- 
Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER,  Eighth,  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4.590 

WOOD  PONY,  23-9/16  available  May 
First.  In  daily  use,  may  be  inspected. 
$4500.  Available  now,  2  Baumfolders — 
Model  2P— FR  17  x  22.  Serial  18431-2 
Friction  Feed,  220V-3HP-AC,  $950  each, 
Michigan  Rotary  Press,  Inc. 

5962  Federal  Detroit  9.  Mich. 

Phono  TA  5-8850 

Steretttype 

Pony  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  45-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Huy 

ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web- 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPEiCO,  Box  365. 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  201  GE  8-3744. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  FX3UIPMB24T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


lal,  Middletown,  Ohio.  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
1,  38  X  60;  also  Mentges  ,  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

s  demonstrated.  Chino  -  —  -  -  - - 

ion.  Phone  714  NA  8-  ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  22%"  — 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printing 

- -  -  two  pa|)ers  at  a  time.  45,000  st^eed  and 

E?r  PRESS  S7L  36  X  48  I  up.  Send  all  particulars  to:  Eric  F'errat, 
Low  price  on  floor.  '  Gen.  Mgr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  5701 
le  Shooter,  New  Haven,  '  rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q., 
Canada. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  2.  1963 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULAR 

21-pajre.  2  to  1  mcMlel.  T/O  H.P,  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

‘*New8|)a|)er  Kquipment  Dealers’" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

2-UNIT  HOETrESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

LA’HN-AMERICAN  BID  welcomed  for 
Mo<lel  A  Goss  Duplex  flatbed  built  1947 
and  maintaine<l  throughout  umler  Goss 
service  contract.  Perfect  10  h.p.  motor. 
Cline  Speer  control.  16  chases.  25 
quoins.  9  extra  cores,  tools.  Also  Cadet 
.Scanagraver  rebuilt  1961,  Ludlow  with 
fonts,  Elrod  with  eight  molds,  saws 
Bargain  to  make  room.  Eden  Pul>- 
lishing  Company,  Southington,  Conn. 

PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,600.00  gets  3- 
unit,  48  page  Goes.  Easily  worth  double. 
Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
3611,  the  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  x  60;  also  Mentges 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 
(Calif.)  Champion.  Phone  '714  NA  8- 
1606. 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


TEACHKH  of  journalism  wanted 
for  state  university.  Zone  3.  Some  news* 
liaper  exiierience,  minimum  Master's 
degree.  $7,000  for  nine-month  year  with 
minimuiii  qualifications.  Box  1096,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I’ublisher. 

Administrative 


assistant  to  publisher 

Qualified  man  wanted,  under  40,  for 
position  ;vs  Publisher’s  Assistant.  Musi 
be  able  to  handle  editorial  matters  and 
have  working  knowledge  of  mechanical 
departments  of  daily  newspaper.  Very 
m^ern  iilant  in  city  of  approximately 
20.000  —  Midwestern  area.  Good  start¬ 
ing  saliiry  and  fringe  benefits  -f-  bonus 
arrangement.  Permanent  job  with  a 
future.  Write  Box  1110,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RARE  CHANCE  TO  MANAGE  and 
buy  into  two  paiiers  with  real  futures 
in  Zone  6  adjacent  county  seats  in  a 
rich,  progressive,  expanding  agricul¬ 
tural  valley  with  ample  water  and 
processing  and  other  industry,  in  a 
sportsman’s  paradise.  Attractive  cities 
with  gwxl  living  conditions.  Mtalern 
well  equi|i|>e<l  plants.  Goo<l  salary  ami 
lionus  to  man  30  to  .50  with  ad  and 
management  experience  who  proves  self. 
Give  full  iletails  and  references.  Box 
1162.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


aRCULA'nON  MANAGER  —  6.000 
daily.  Zone  6.  Good  opportunity  for 
young  man  familiar  with  all  phases 
work.  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  award- 
winning  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  -|-  company  benefits 
Must  know  Little  Merchant  Plan,  pro¬ 
motion  and  salesmanship.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary  required 
in  first  letter.  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  to  handle  car¬ 
riers  and  motor  route  agents  in  sunny 
Southern  California.  Send  picture  with 
application.  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Adrertisinft 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  16,000  New 
England  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  aggressive,  experienced  man  or 
woman  with  a  progressive  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  insurance  etc.  .Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1111,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
Classifie4l  Manager  on  aggressive  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  Chicago  suburban  weekly 
newspaiwrs.  Must  !«  .strong  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  telephone  solicitation.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  -f-  lionus.  Write;  R.  M. 
Kilgore.  The  Graphic.  1001  Burlington, 
Downers  Grove.  III. 


IHsplar  Advertising 

ADV.  SALES  MGR.  for  weekly  group. 
Salary  plus  bonus  plan,  car  allowance. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Somerville,  N.J. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN.  good  at  layouts  and  clean  copy, 
can  join  progressive,  expanding  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  in  coastal  city  near  Los 
Angeles.  Good  starting  salary  —  ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Complete  resumes  in 
confidence  to:  Kenneth  Murphy,  Star- 
Free  Press,  Ventura.  Calif. 


have  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for 
two  aggressive  newspaper  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  Must  know  layout 
and  sales.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus 
arrangement.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references,  or  call  collect  to:  R.  E.  I>ea. 
Advtg.  Dir.,  News-Journal,  Clovis,  New 
Mexico. 


WORKING  RETAIL  MANAGER  for 
22.000  Florida  daily.  Must  ixissess 
ability  to  spearhe^  staff  of  seven. 
College  preferred.  Send  complete  resume 
^th  application.  Box  1102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN,  strong 
on  layouts,  good  personality,  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Star-Advocate,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Fla. 


SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 
Food  Classification 


The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  an  open-  i 
ing  for  advertising  salesman  with  I 
sound  newspaper  background.  FOOD  ! 
EXPERIENCE  desired  but  not  prime  i 
factor.  Sales  ability  most  important. 
GROWING  MARKET.  Job  offers  ex-  i 
cellent  opportunity,  employe  l>enefit8.  j 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  iier-  ' 
sonal  data  to: 

Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

TIRED  OF  STRIKING  OUT?  Tired  of  ! 
the  rat  race  in  general?  One  of  New 
Jersey’s  top  weeklies,  with  an  eye 
toward  the  daily  field,  has  an  opening 
for  an  Advertising  Director  who  has  I 
ideas  and  proof  he  can  increase  local  | 
linage.  We’re  in  a  resort  county,  rated 
at  the  state’s  fastest  growing.  Salary 
open.  Box  1132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  6,500 
afternoon  daily  in  11,000  population 
college  town.  This  is  a  iiermanent  job. 
(^xl  opportunity  —  gootl  working  con- 
<litions  —  excellent  living  conditions. 
W.  W.  Keith.  Winfield  Daily  Ckiurier, 
Winfield,  Kansas. 


AIlVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  knows  | 
his  business  and  can  hustle  on  salary 
and  bonus  plan.  No  Iteginners.  Give  i 
background  and  experience  in  first  i 
letter,  include  photo.  Glenn  German,  i 
The  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


CRACK  AD  SALESMAN  for  #  2  spot 
on  5-man  staff  of  5-day  evening  daily,  i 
capable  of  managership  of  department  ; 
on  short  notice.  Salary  oi>en  with  com-  \ 
mission-lxinus  extras.  Publisher,  Rose-  | 
ville  Press-Tribune,  Roseville,  Calif. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  ' 

The  Oklahoman  &  Times  is  expanding  I 
the  sales  staff  for  its  60th  Anniversary  I 
and  the  l>ooming  growth  of  its  retail  j 
market.  Young  men  with  3  to  5  years’  ! 
exi)erience  in  display  advertising  have  i 
a  real  opportunity  to  pro8i)er  with  i 
Oklahoma  City’s  growth.  If  you  are  | 
in  a  deaden  imsition  and  want  to  move 
up.  you  \yill  l>e  interested  in  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  )>ersonnl 
and  work  history  to:  Personnel  (Hfice, 
500  N.  Broadway,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 


DISPIVIY  SOLICITOR.  J-grad  or  some  i 
recent  daily  or  large  weekly  experi-  i 
ence.  Permanent.  Salary  according  to  i 
lierformance.  Florida’s  test  weekly  | 
newspaper.  Full  resume  by  letter  only,  j 
Stuart  News,  Stuart,  Fla. 


PROGRESSIVE  WEST  TEXAS  daily 
is  looking  for  replacement  on  their  staff  | 
of  four.  This  man  must  be  fully  ex- 
l>erience<l  and  capable  of  directing  staff  | 
in  the  absence  of  the  advertising  man-  | 
ager.  He  will  replace  a  man  who  has  I 
lieen  with  this  organization  for  fhur-  i 
teen  years,  but  has  moved  on  to  ex-  - 
ecutive  position  with  a  neighboring  j 
paper.  Top  salary  and/or  commission.  | 
Extensive  company  tenefits.  This  posi-  j 
tion  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  | 
the  creative  man  to  execute  new  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  he  may  heretofore  have  I 
l)een  unable  to  _  put  into  operation. 
Growth  potential  in  the  immediate  area 
is  updated  by  the  present  construction 
of  a  $13(>  million  dam.  to  be  completed 
in  1965.  The  area  offers  top  quality 
schools,  including  a  junior  college. 
Recreational  facilities  will  be  excellent 
on  the  completion  of  the  dam.  Please 
give  complete  resume  first  letter.  Box 
1154.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8i  PUBLISHER  for  February  2,  1963 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
man  or  lady  in  newspaper  copy  and  i 
layout.  Tremendous  growth  section  in  ! 
Zone  4.  Ten-man  staff,  ilaily  &  Sun-  I 
day.  Top  salary  plus  incentive  i>ay. 
Write  in  detail  in  confidence.  f>ur  staff  i 
knows  of  this  Ad.  Box  1165,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  OREGON  for 
young,  experienced  ad  salesmen  in  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Small  daily  and 
large  weeklies.  Pull  i>articulars  to  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY- 
EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN 
Knowletlge  of  layout  and  ropy  essential. 
Age  25  to  45.  One  of  Ohio’s  leading 
P.M.  and  Sunday  Pai>ers,  35,000  class, 
modern  |)lant.  First  Class  Community. 
Write,  giving  complete  information  to 
George  R.  Poynter.  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  News-Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Editorial 

REWRITE-REPORTER  job  open  for  i 
experienced  man,  night  staff,  in  Phila-  i 
delphia  ares.  Write  Box  962,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired. 


AGGRESSIVE.  VERSATILE,  experi¬ 
enced  sports  writer  for  Midwest’s  best 
sports  section.  Send  complete  record 
-f-  picture.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHALLENGING  SPOT  for  Women’s  I 
Editor  on  prize-winning  Southeastern  : 
daily.  Requirements:  ability  to  write —  ' 
meet  people — supervise  small  staff  and  | 
grow  with  organization.  Sympathetic 
^itors  will  guide  you  I  Box  1084,  Edi-  ^ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN :  Young  man  with  reporting 
experience  and  enthusiasm  for  small 
daily  paper  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL  MANAGER  for  small  , 
morning  tabloid.  Publisher,  Northern 
Wyoming  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland,  i 
Wyo.  I 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Opening  on  ! 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  5  for  ' 
an  experienced  and  ambitious  editorial 
writer  with  broad  range  of  interests ; 
good  academic  background  and  news  : 
room  experience  are  desirable.  Our  staff 
is  large  enough  to  permit  some  spe¬ 
cialization  but  we  expect  our  staff  men  I 
to  be  competent  in  more  than  one  field 
of  comment.  We  prefer  a  man  in  the  | 
age  group  from  middle  twenties  to 
middle  thirties.  He  should  be  eager  to 
make  this  newspaper  a  career  and  to 
participate  in  civic  activities  consistent  ; 
with  the  position.  Approximate  salary 
range  of  $7,600  is  dependent  on  ex-  ; 
t>erience  and  ability.  Box  1052,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  has  i 
opening  for  one  beginner  and  one  ex-  i 
perience*!  newsman.  Send  resume  of 
background,  experience,  lowest  starting 
salary.  We  also  have  openings  for 
stringers  in  all  sections  of  the  nation. 
Box  1062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Quoin,  turtle,  reel,  paster,  squirt,  web,  ; 
fountain  —  is  it  Greek  to  you?  If  you  | 
want  to  write  about  them,  etc.,  for  an 
important  graphic  arts  publication,  send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1066,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 


REPORTER  for  interesting,  challenging 
beat  on  city  side  of  5-day  afternoon 
15,000  daily  in  upstate  New  York.  Full 
fringe  benefits  —  salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  exi>erience.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening!  Write  details  of  education, 
experience,  etc.,  to  Box  1038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  6,000  circula-  ^ 
tion  daily.  Fine  town.  Been  missing  the  I 
boat  for  years.  Can  you  give  us  a  { 
top-notch  women’s  page?  Write  giving  j 
experience,  background  and  expected  ‘ 
salary  to  L.  P.  Klintworth,  The  'Times,  j 
EH  Dorado,  Kansas.  ' 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Alertly 
versatile.  Write:  Editor.  Cartoiet 
Co.  News-Times,  Morehead  City,  N.O. 


WE  HAVE  AN  OPB^IING  for  a  young 
reporter  in  our  Women’s  Department. 
Must  know  elements  of  good  writing  — 
be  able  to  meet  the  public.  College  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  not  necessary.  Highly  de¬ 
sirable  coastal  metropolitan  area.  Write 
to:  Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News  & 
Evening  Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 


WIRE  EDITOR:  Six-eight  page  small 
daily  in  state  capital.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Will  pay  more  for 
combo  sports  reporter.  Write:  John  H. 
Hippie.  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre. 
So.  Dak.  _ 


AWARD-WINNING  morning  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  area  8  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  men  or  women.  Copy 
Desk  and  editing  experience  essential. 
Please  give  complete  background,  job 
history,  education  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  1124,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BEST.  HARD-WORKING  REPORTER 
$7,240  starting  salary  will  interest. 
Publisher  will  consider  proven  talent 
ONLY  for  possible  opening  as  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  influential  Zone  2 
Weekly.  Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  Zone  2  weekly  group.  Must 
be  competent  reporter  and  desk  man. 
Give  full  details  and  salary.  Box  1108. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  strong  suburban 
daily  newspaper  competing  with  metro¬ 
politans.  Zone  9.  Age  35-40  preferred. 
Must  be  excellent  reporter,  deskman 
with  some  administrative  experience. 
Full  resume,  references  requested.  Box 
1118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  lola.  Kas..  Register, 
7,000  pop.,  6,000  circ.  Job  opens  Mar. 
1-15.  Write  Angelo  Scott. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80t  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90e:  2  @  $1.00 
I  'irae  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25e 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ropy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E4P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  ner  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHBO  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holdars’ 
identities  held  in  strict  oonfidsnee.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoxo  2-70S0 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


BRIGHT  YOUNG  REPORTER,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  with  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferably  on  smaller  paper,  for  25,000 
Great  Lakes  daily.  Imagination,  initia¬ 
tive  count.  Salary  starts  at  S80-$90. 
Box  1146,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CHANCE  for  alert  youni.  reporter 
with  minimum  of  2  years'  experience, 
general  assignments-features,  to  start 
immediately  with  largest  Catholic  Di¬ 
ocese  weekly  in  U.  S.  (195,000  cir.). 
(jood  wages  and  bright  future.  Phone 
616  RO  6-4760  for  appointment,  or 
send  resume  to ;  The  Long  Island 
Catholic,  P.  O.  Box  3S6,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


DESKMAN  —  Compentent  to  handle 
wire  copy.  Afternoon  paper  in  pleasant 
Penna.  City.  Moving  expenses  paid. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  1139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVELY  P.M.  DAILY,  16-M.  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  reporter  to  cover 
city  beat,  write  features.  Prefer  camera 
ability.  Must  be  able  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures  in  scenic  West  Coast  region  and 
keep  on  top  of  local  news  without  prod¬ 
ding.  Starting  salary  $400  monthly  with 
fringes.  Opportunity  to  break  in  on 
copy  desk.  Automatic  increases.  Send 
background,  qualifications,  availability. 
Box  1114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  FOR  #2  NEIWS  SPOT  on  6,000 
daily  published  in  10.000  population  city 
located  in  year  around  recreation,  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  industrial  community. 
A  permanent  position,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  6  ! 
daily — an  opportunity  for  an  energetic 
young  man  with  some  editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  produce  bright,  readable,  re¬ 
sponsible  news  package  in  city  of 
15,000.  Should  have  some  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  lie  equally  at  home  with 
tsrpewriter,  blue  pencil  and  camera.  Box 
1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  incoming 
area  with  advent  of  dams.  $80  Week  -t- 
benefits  for  5%  days.  Send  pix,  details 
and  photo  experience  to;  Montrose 
(Colo.)  Daily  Press. 


WHY  WORRY  ABOUT  STRIKES? 
Commuting  is  tiring.  A  wide-awake 
reporter  can  find  a  happy  home  with 
us,  one  of  the  state's  liest  weeklies. 
Arid  we’ve  our  eye  toward  liecoming  a 
daily  in  an  area  rated  the  fastest 
growing  in  New  Jersey.  Send  full 
particulars  to  Box  1135,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-BDITOR 

Major  New  England  industrial  firm 
seeks  man  to  edit  company  publica¬ 
tion;  also  assist  with  press  relations 
duties.  Newspaper  experience  desirable. 
Knowledge  photography  helpful.  Prefer 
young,  family  man,  college  background. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  COPYREADER  for  New  England  daily. 
I  Seeking  man  with  college  degree,  some 
j  exiierience  on  small  paiier  who  wants 
to  move  into  a  growing  afternoon  daily 
in  Zone  1.  Box  1168,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPYREADER.S  —  Retirements,  pro¬ 
motions  and  other  changes  are  creating 
a  few  openings  on  the  news  staffs  of 
■The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times.  Prosjiects  are  that  jierhaps  as 
many  as  two  copy  desk  orienings  will 
occur  on  the  morning  paiier  and  one 
on  the  afternoon  paiier.  No  phone  calls 
please.  Send  full  information  to  Cleve 
Rumble,  Director  of  Employee  Rela- 
I  tions.  The  Oiurier-Joumal  and  The 
Louisville  Times,  Louisville  2,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  for  growing 
I  twin  weekly  operation.  Must  have  ex- 
I  iierience,  money  to  invest  and  talent. 
Converting  to  offset  March  '63.  Call  or 
write  John  W.  Nash,  Times  Publishing 
I  Co..  New  Milford,  Conn. 


EDITOR,  COPY;  business  and  financial 
exiierience.  Vicinity  N.Y.C.  To  $15,000. 
Box  1170,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER  for  Farm 
I  Weekly.  Mature  man  able  to  handle 
'  camera  with  farm  background.  Steady 
liosition  with  agreeable  staff  on  large 
modern  weekly.  Salary  open.  Tell  ^1 
and  send  photo.  The  Farmer’s  Advance, 
Camden,  Mich. 

FARM-GARDEN 

EDITOR 

who  can  write  knowledgeably,  simply 
and  interestingly  about  orchids  as  well 
as  tomatoes  will  be  needed  in  a  few 
!  months  by  The  Miami  Herald.  Our  pres- 
j  ent  Farm-Garden  Editor,  after  15  years 
I  in  the  iiosition,  is  taking  up  a  new 
i  assignment — roving  Florida.  Top  salary, 
lienefits.  If  interested,  write  promptly 
to:  Managing  Editor  George  Beebe. 
Miami,  Florida. 


GAL  miDAY  with  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  steno  or  speed  writing,  assist 
PR  director  of  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  prepare  weekly  news  letter,  feature 
I  articles,  answer  inquiries.  Good  salary 
for  right  qualifications.  Send  complete 
resume  for  interx'iew.  Box  1175,  Editor 
&  I*ublisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  23.000-}^  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Experience  or  journalism  school 
graduate  preferred.  Flveilay  week,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  other  lienefits  offeretl.  In¬ 
clude  four  references.  Box  1164,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  GRAD  or  with 
several  years’  experience  in  the  field,  to 
edit  long  established  Jewish  Weekly. 
$6,000  yearly.  Makeup,  copyreading  and 
retiorting.  Box  1143,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  Z)ne  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 
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I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

'  Florida  daily  (25,000)  wants  managing 
j  editor  who  can  develop  and  maintain 
news  staff  which  will  proiluce  complete, 
imaginative,  well-written.  well-e<lited 
product.  This  is  job  for  hard-nosed  ex- 
lierienced  newsman.  $140  week  to  start; 
excellent  future  with  growing  proiierty 
for  man  who  produces.  References  re¬ 
quired,  will  lie  checketl  thoroughly. 
Final  selection  will  be  made  only  after 
interview,  visit  to  paper.  Box  1155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERN  STATE  ITNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  1160,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS-F'EATURE  WRmNG  (No  So¬ 
ciety)  job  open  for  young  woman  in 
Zone  3.  Established  pay  scale  with 
automatic  step-up  raises,  lots  of 
“extras,”  fast  growing  community, 
modem  plant.  Apply  Bo.x  1150,  Editor 
&  I’ubli^er. 


NEWSMEN  —  Need  one  young  desk- 
man  and  one  reporter  with  some  ex¬ 
iierience  for  Midw'est  daily.  Deskman 
must  lie  strong  on  heads  with  some 
makeup  experience.  Chance  to  move 
up  from  smaller  daily.  Excellent  fringe 
lienefits.  Write  fully,  enclosing  photo¬ 
graph.  Box  1144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS:  Alert  young  re¬ 
porter  with  general  assignment  experi¬ 
ence  ;  young  photographer  with  news¬ 
paper  exiierience  and  ideas.  This  is  a 
30,000  evening  daily  with  demanding 
standards.  Write  —  do  not  phone  — 
Peter  L.  Stevenson,  Managing  FMitor, 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Free  Lance 

FULL-’HME  AND  PART-TIME  op. 
portunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500 
markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea¬ 
tures,  stories,  pix,  cartoons  every 
month.  Send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  for  details.  Writer’s  Digest, 
22-01  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST  WANTED:  Northeast  six 
day  daily  :  16  machines  with  TTS  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  lie  capable:  excellent  op- 
Iiortunity,  iiermanent  iiosition.  Write 
Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  finest  j 
I  medium-sized  dailies  needs  a  reporter 
I  with  exiierience  and  imagination  to 
I  handle  a  key  assignment  in  a  com- 
I  iietitive  area  50  miles  from  N.Y.C.  In¬ 
terview,  car,  ability  or  willingness  to 
use  camera  are  prerequisites.  (Contact; 

I  A.  N.  Romm,  Editor,  Times  Herald- 
'  Record,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  0RIX50N  for 
,  young,  experiencetl  reiiorters  and  news 
I  editors  in  expanding  organization. 

Small  daily,  large  weeklies.  F\ill  par- 
{  ticulars  to  Albany  Democrat-Herald, 
Albany,  Oregon. 

REPORTER  with  strong  media  experi¬ 
ence  and  journalism  degree  to  write 
technical  information  into  readable 
copy.  Salary  good,  health-life  insur¬ 
ance,  travel,  paid  vacations.  For  appli¬ 
cation  write  George  Alstad,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  some  general 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Give  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
L.  P.  Klintworth,  The  Times,  El 
Dorado,  Kansas. 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  Ontral  Virginia 
morning  newspaper  needs  sports  re¬ 
porter  capable  of  covering  professional 
amateur  sports  of  all  kinds  and  filling 
in  on  head  writing  and  makeup.  F’ive- 
day,  40-hr.  week,  numerous  fringe 
lienefits.  David  W,  Wright,  Muaging 
FJd.,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


TOP  REPORTING  JOB  for  man  on 
leading  suburban  weekly.  Circulation 
25,000.  To  cover  city  hall,  politics, 
general  news.  University  community 
College  degree,  professional  experience 
required.  Send  resume,  photo,  clips  to 
K.  V.  Hulteen  Evanston  Review,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Illinois. 


WERE  LOOKING  FOR  a  bright  young 
man  right  out  of  college,  in  Zone  2.  to 
begin  work  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  It’s  not  a  job  that  you  can 
stand  still  in.  If  you  have  what  it 
takes  for  success,  then  you  can  find  it 
with  us  at  a  rapid  pace.  We’re  ex¬ 
panding  medium-sized  P.M.  Interested? 
If  so,  then  send  a  complete  resume  to 
Box  1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  to  take  over  full 
responsibility  for  “Women’s  Section”  on 
large  weekly  farm  paper.  Send  com¬ 
plete  background  information  and 
photograph  to:  The  Farmer’s  Advance. 
Camden,  Mich. 


WOMEN’S  NEWS  FDITOR  —  to  take 
charge  of  three-women  department  in 
daily  and  Sunday  operation.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  news  planning  and  lay¬ 
out  essential.  Apply  to  The  Editor, 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  30.000  <laily.  Zone  2.  Complete 
knowledge  of  floor,  mark-up,  machines, 
’ITS,  stereo  and  rotary  press  operation. 
Considering  cold  type.  Prefer  capable, 
alert  man  around  40  with  I’m  mem¬ 
bership.  Write  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  references.  Box  1158,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Miscellaneous 

NEW  PM  OFFSET  JUNE 
Reporter-photographers,  experienced 
make-up  ad  men  and  salesmen.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  ambitious  hard  workers.  Prefer 
Southern  (Constitutionalists. 

Box  1346  High  Point,  N.  C. 

ISetcspaper  Librarian 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN, 
experienced.  Zone  2.  State  experience 
and  salary  required.  Box  1173,  Elditor 
&  I’ublisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  for  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Top-notch 
photo  lab,  equipment,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Can  work  toward  Master’s  degree 
and  assist  in  teaching.  Minimum  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  some  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  $6000  for  12-month  year. 
Write  Box  1066,  Editor  b  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

AIRLINE  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive,  New  York  area,  for  leading  inter¬ 
national  flag  carrier.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  have  several  years  repo^risl 
experience  with  daily  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resume  with  photo  to  Box 
1126,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

MALE,  28  to  35.  with  basic  journalistic 
skills  for  general  PR  with  electric 
utility  company  with  headquarters  in 
Zone  5,  city  of  100,000.  Attractive 
salary  —  room  at  the  top.  Box  112S, 
IMitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  ASSISTANT,  national  professional 
association  in  Chicago.  Newswriting  ex¬ 
perience,  with  journalism  background 
preferred.  Start  at  $8,000.  Liberal  jrt 
benefits,  some  travel.  Submit  detailed 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Box  1130, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  CREATIVE  WRITER 
for  PR  staff  of  large  Midwestern-based 
corporation.  Would  serve  as  chief  copy¬ 
writer  and  supervise  production  of 
company  magazine,  news  letter,  an¬ 
nual  report,  brochures,  etc.  Box  1152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTTPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instniction 
Free  Information 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


C.irculation 


fully  qualified  to  teach  jour- 
naliam  or  professional  writing,  I  seek 
t  college  i>ost  now  or  by  autumn.  MA, 
12  published  novels,  experience  both 
desk  and  l«ats  on  large  and  smaller 
dailies.  Kjimily  man  under  35,  re¬ 
sponsible.  eager  to  enter  teaching.  Box 
1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  and  business 
executive  seeks  administrative  position 
with  progressive  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  publisher.  Initiative,  experience 
and  leadership  qualifies  this  man  as 
Assistant  to  Publisher  —  General  Man¬ 
ager  —  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
—  or  Production  Manager.  Available 
soon.  Box  1078,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  — 
Young,  experienced  Carnegie  Tech 
printing  grad.  Directed  cost  reduction 
program  on  well-known  weekly.  Well 
versed  mechanical  and  labor.  Zones  2, 
S,  6.  For  resume  write  Box  1089,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER:  Assistant  or  business 
nanager;  25  years’  experience  East  and 
West.  Age  45.  Will  consider  invest¬ 
ment  out  of  income.  Southwest  or  West 
only.  Box  1061,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

Seek  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish¬ 
ing  property  for  a  ‘share’  of  the  results 
pr^uced.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  Experienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record.  references,  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
definitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TAX  ACCOUNTANT  —  Auditor.  Con¬ 
troller,  Personnel,  Business  Manager, 
Labor  Negotiations.  Seventeen  years’ 
experience  all  phases  of  newspaper 
field.  Has  excellent  ixwition;  reasons 
for  change  are  legitimate  but  confi¬ 
dential.  'Top  references  —  good  record. 
Interview  will  tell  all.  Box  1156,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


American 

Publisher  in  Europe 


with  five  years'  successful  weakly  ex¬ 
perience,  34,  Danish  wife  .  .  .  seeks 
further  opportunity  in  Europa/West 
Coast  U.S.A.  Available  September 
1963. 


Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGFJR :  Eight 
years’  exi)erience  ;  strong  PROMOTION 
—  know  all  phases.  Would  consider 
Ass’t  CM  or  Promotion  Managership 
with  iKitential.  Age  34;  family  man. 
Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  15  years’ 
exi>erience,  knows  all  phases  of  ABC 
and  "Little  Merchant"  Plan.  For 
resume  and  l)est  of  references  write: 
S.  L.  noyd.  P.  O.  Box  315,  St. 
Augustine,  Florida. 


MAN  with  15  years’  circulation  ex- 
I»rience  —  from  solicitor  to  director  — 
desires  resiarnsible  |K>sition.  AAA  refer¬ 
ence:  marriecl:  age  41.  Box  1169,  Etli-  j 
tor  &  Publisher.  i 


Correspondents 


BARRON’S  STRINGER  in  Paris.  Neil 
Mclnnes,  seeks  extra  work.  Economic 
and  financial  reporting  covering  whole 
Common  Market,  Write  110  rue  de 
France,  Fontainebleau,  France. 


BOSTON  AREA:  ITEMS.  NEWS, 
Articles.  Newspaper  Clips,  for 
Trade  or  News  M^ia.  Deadlines  Met. 
Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MANAGER  OR  SALES— not  gar¬ 
ish;  never  a  geek;  always  probity ;  any 
rumb;  yare  at  all  times  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Ability  You  May  Be  Able  To  Use  At  | 
A  Profit— AD  MANAGER.  I 

Resultful  experience  all  phases  of  ad  | 
department;  19%  lisplay  gain.  Circula¬ 
tion,  news  training.  Over  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  —  8  years’  present  paper.  Age  ' 
40,  married.  Seeks  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  small  50-M  daily.  Zones  9,  | 
8,  7,  6.  If  you  can  offer  a  future  in 
return  for  this  ability,  wire  or  write  I 
Box  1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  Retail 
Manager  for  25  to  35-M  daily  in  Zone 
9.  Now  Retail  Manager  100-M  daily. 
Experienced  in  general  and  retail.  Age 
44.  Will  furnish  record  and  references. 
Box  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


S’TYMIED  AT  38!  Display  ad  execu¬ 
tive  on  100,000  daily  and  Sunday,  14 
years,  all  departments,  proven  record 
linage  increases.  Prefer  Zones  1-2-3, 
Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER 

Experienced,  mature  —  some  desk 
Box  1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR,  six  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Features,  columnist,  radio  an¬ 
nouncer,  Public  Relations.  Versatile 
!  writer.  Outdoor  publications.  Indus- 
i  trious.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Aritists-Cartoonists 


EH'JTERTAINMENT  EDITOR:  Assist- 
I  ant  wants  full-time  post.  Experienced 
I  with  local  column,  features,  reviews. 
Box  1049,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  has  time  for  some  free 

Mce  work.  Wide  experience,  naUon-  |  COPY  EDITOR.  47,  sixteen  years’  desk. 


--  ---  - -  I  v  rji.fl  I  Bixieen  years  nesK* 

uly-known.  Box  1039,  Eklitor  &  Pub-  |  wire,  makeup  on  top  dailies.  Refer- 
.isner,  —  —  —  -  —  —  - 


ences.  Box  1133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRBXTTOR/DESIGNER 
Highly  creative  maximum  producer. 
Can  handle  ALL  responsibility  through 
final  production.  Heavy  publication  and 
ad  collateral.  Art  Directing  with  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  printer.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARRIED  NEWSMAN,  30,  working 
Europe,  seeks  l)etter  pay,  more  chal¬ 
lenge  abroad/home  major  medium.  PR 
o.k.  Reporte<I  4  years’  Frisco  daily  — 
2  years’  Madrid/London  wire  agency 
news  e<litor.  top  rewrite.  Box  1121, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Versatile.  Anti-Kennedy. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


OTY  CTRCULATTON  manager  on 

I  20,000  wanting  top  job  on  smaller 
:  afternoon  iiaper.  Know  all  phases  of 
circulation,  with  15  years’  exiierience. 
I  Box  1013.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  NEWS  EDITOR,  metropolitan  and 
1  small-town  experience,  seeks  oppor- 
I  tunity  on  daily  in  community  10.000- 
1  25.000  range;  record  as  editor  4,000  cir- 
i  culation  daily,  3,500  weekly,  managing 
!  editor  20.000  suburban  daily,  full  city 
I  desk-telegraph  desk  training  on  daily 
I  above  300,000.  Prefer  Mo..  Ohio,  Pa., 
Fla.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  zones  7,  8 
or  9.  Box  1017,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FYIRMER  NEWS  EDITOR  70,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  —  tried  weekly  ownership  — 
wants  back  on  desk  of  metropolitan 
paper  or  M.B.  of  smaller  daily.  Age 
35,  family  man,  goixl  references.  Box 
1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


L' 


editor  8C  publisher  for  February  2,  1963 


Editorial 


DE’SIRE  JOB.  TELEGRAPH  W).  Pres¬ 
ently  strongly  employeil.  not  Telegraph. 
Lust  Tel.  job  9  machines.  AP,  UPI, 
familiar  tape.  Sharp  heads,  goo<l  make¬ 
up.  tieup  with  wire  pix  siiecialty.  50,- 
000-150,000  circ.  preferred.  Not  an 
amateur.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  ;  Newsiiaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  PR,  advertising  exiierience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  capable  artist-cailoonist- 
photographer.  Marrie<l.  ‘28.  BJ.  Excel¬ 
lent  record,  references.  Resume  and 
samples  available.  Desire  |>ermanent 
|K>sition  where  writing  is  top  con¬ 
sideration.  Go  anywhere!  Box  1153, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  WIRE  SERVICE  state  bu¬ 
reau  manager  — •  now  large  twin¬ 
weekly  editor  —  seeks  newsside  man¬ 
agerial  i)Ost  on  Midwest  daily.  Seven 
years’  top  experience.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

Desire  position  as  #■  1  or  #  2  man  in 
news  room  of  me<lium-8ized  daily.  Now 
Elxecutive  Sports  Editor  of  metro- 
l>olitan  paper  and  former  assistant  M.E. 
of  200,000  daily.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  mechanical  departments  and  other 
phases  of  oiieration.  Age  43.  Superior 
references.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  of  30.- 
000  daily  seeks  new  |>o6ition  liecause 
of  family  health  :  also  intereste<l  in 
PR.  Must  lie  in  Zones  3,  4,  6  or  lower 
9.  Obligetl  to  move  as  soon  as  iHissible. 
Box  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRI'l'ER  desires  position  any 
medium.  J-School  grad,  Oklahoma  — 
worked  on  dailies  and  in  PR.  Veteran. 
27,  married.  Living  in  I»s  Angeles; 
will  relocate.  Box  1172,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


'  RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  25. 
English  major,  limited  exi)erienco  in 
the  service,  desires  |>osition  as  begin¬ 
ning  reporter.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
1174,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

:  *^iDiTOR?irREPORTEH^ 

I  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
i  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING  Room 
Superintendent:  Mid-West  or  South. 
TTS.  Color.  Worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Non-Union.  Handled  Metroiwli- 
tan  and  small  dailies;  also  job  print¬ 
ing.  Best  of  reference.  Superintendent 
at  present.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLLSHERS 
Los  Angeles,  California  area. 
Expert  erector,  now  retired,  available 
part-time  for  repairs,  especially  trouble 
shooting  and  adjustments  on  Goss,  Hoe. 
Cottrell,  A.T.F.,  offset,  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine,  roto,  stereo  equipment.  Phone 
Plymouth  6-3160. 


MACHINIST 

Wishes  to  locate  on  small  daily.  Zones 
4  or  6.  Conscientious  and  reliable. 
Accept  full  responsibility.  If  interested 
in  proper  preventive  maintenance, 
write  Box  1163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCEJD  PR  MAN,  ex-newspa- 
perman,  38,  can  supply  leadership, 
talent,  loyalty  for  your  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Box  1103,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  L.  Bronii 

An  organization  that  was 
launched  18  months  ago  to  raise 
a  lot  of  money  to  promote  the 
cause  of  print  media  over  all 
other  media  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  a  new  name  and  is 
now  ready  to  get  off  the  ground. 
It  has  something  to  offer. 

Fonnerly  known  as  the  Print 
Promotion  Council  which  was 
going  to  raise  up  to  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  for 
national  advertising,  public  re¬ 
lations,  research,  etc.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  print,  the  new  Print  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  333  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  is  offer¬ 
ing  media,  notably  newspapers, 
an  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selv'es  in  the  competitive  battle 
at  practically  no  cost  to  them¬ 
selves.  A  newspaper  only  has 
to  provide  the  space  to  run  the 
promotion  materials  which  are 
supplied  free. 

Campbell-Ewald  of  Detroit 
has  prepared  two  ads  that  are 
designed  to  .selling  advertising- 
in-print.  There  will  be  18  of 
these  ads.  Reproduction  mate¬ 
rial  (mats  and  proofs  for  letter 
pi-ess  and  offset,  or  positives 
for  graxTire  supplements)  are 
available  in  various  sizes  at  no 
cost.  GravTire  material  is  in  tab¬ 
loid  page  size  only  in  black  and 
white  or  in  four-color.  Letter 
press  and  offset  material  can  be 
ordered  for  black  and  white  in 
sizes  three  columns  by  100  lines, 
five  columns  by  200  lines,  or  for 
four-color  in  14  inches  by  20 
inches. 

Parade  magazine  reproduced 
the  two  ads  in  color  in  its  Dec. 
23  and  Dec.  30  issues,  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  looking  them 
up,  and  is  merchandising  them 
by  mail. 

*  *  « 

Theme  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is:  “Don’t  you  read  be¬ 
fore  you  buy?”  That  headline 
appears  on  everj'  ad. 

Under  a  double  illustration 
showing  husband,  wife  and 
daughter  looking  at  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  then  investigating  a 
new  car  the  text  reads: 

“Most  people  do. 

“They  count  on  advertising 
in  print  to  give  them  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  want  on  products 
that  interest  them  —  informa¬ 
tion  on  features  .  .  .  designs 
.  .  .  and  prices,  for  example. 

“People  not  only  read  about 
products  and  services,  they  show 
ads  to  their  family  and  friends; 
they  clip  coupons  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  samples;  they  tear  out 
ads  to  take  along  when  they  go 
shopping. 

“People  read  an  ad  because 
they  want  to  (it’s  never  forced 
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on  them).  They  can  even  check 
back  later;  the  message  is  still 
there. 

“When  you  add  it  all  up,  print 
advertising  —  the  kind  you  read 
in  the  pages  of  this  newspaper 
—  makes  sense.  And  because  it 
measures  up  to  the  buying  hab¬ 
its  of  consumers,  print  makes 
sales. 

“Most  i)eople  read  and  then 
buy.  Don’t  you?" 

Text  varies  on  the  same  theme 

in  the  other  ad. 

*  *  * 

Harry  E.  Collins,  head  of  the 
large  engraving  firm  of  Collins, 
Miller  &  Hutchings,  Inc.,  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman  of  Print  Ad- 
v’ertising  Association.  He  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  comprising  the 
graphic  arts  suppliers  who  sell 
paper,  ink,  typesetting,  print¬ 
ing,  plates,  and  mats  —  and  the 
v’arious  print  media  who  have 
mutually  agreed  on  the  need  for 
reselling  advertisers  on  the 
unique  advantages  of  the  printed 
word.  There  are  now  almost  20 
national  and  international  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  graphic  arts  and 
publishing  industries  which  are 
sponsoring  the  program.” 

Mr.  Collins  reports  that,  in 
addition  to  the  ads  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Campbell-Ewald,  a 
Print  Media  Newsletter  is  being 
published  regularly  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  advertisers  and  agency 
buyers.  “It  documents  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  association’s  re¬ 
search  program  in  behalf  of 
print  media  —  surv’ey  findings 
and  case  histories  which  demon¬ 
strate  the  effectiveness  of  print 
media.  More  than  9000  copies 
were  in  the  first  mailing,”  Mr. 
Collins  says. 

“All  of  this  has  been  made 
possible  by  initial  contributions 
of  substantial  financial  aid  as 
well  as  production  services  by 
the  graphic  arts  industry.  To 
continue  this  work  sponsorship 
is  being  expanded,  more  pro¬ 
fessional  help  is  being  recruited, 
and  additional  funds  are  being 
solicited.  The  creativ’e  costs  in 
preparing  the  ads  must  be  paid 
for,  even  though  the  expense  of 
producing  reproduction  material 
will  continue  to  be  met  by  the 
graphic  arts  suppliers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  theme, 
“Don’t  you  read  before  you 
buy?”  is  particularly  applicable 
to  newspapers  and  can  be  used 
effectively  by  them  in  the  com¬ 
petition  with  broadcast  media. 
Even  though  magazines  are  also 
print  media  and  may  also  pro¬ 
mote  the  same  theme  there 
should  be  room  enough  for  both 
in  this  campaign. 


Court  Asked  to  Review 
Injustice  of  Publicity 


Richmond,  Va. 

Extensive  pre-trial  publicity 
foredoomed  their  client  to  a 
death  .sentence,  a  Washington 
law  firm  contends  in  its  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  a 
Maryland  man  convicted  of 
murder  in  Virginia. 

The  case  of  Melvin  Davis  Rees 
Jr.,  .says  the  firm  in  its  appeal 
lietition,  provides  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  publicity  “may  well 
result  lx)th  in  extreme  prejudice 
and  in  the  extreme  penalty.” 

Rees,  a  Hyattsville,  Md., 
musician,  in  early  1962  drew 
the  death  sentence  for  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  murder  of  a  Virginia 
farmer,  Carroll  Vernon  Jackson. 
Jackson,  his  wife  and  two  infant 
daughters  were  slain  after  they 
were  abducted  along  a  rural 
roadway. 

Subsequently,  Rees  was 
arrested,  tried  and  convicted  in 
a  Baltimore  federal  court  on 
charges  of  kidnapping  and  kill¬ 
ing  the  mother  and  5-year-old 
daughter.  Their  bodies  were 
found  in  Maryland.  Rees  drew 
two  life  terms. 

Upon  his  return  to  Virginia 
and  trial  for  murder  of  the 
father  he  was  found  guilty,  with 
the  penalty  fixed  at  death  in  the 
electric  chair. 

In  its  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Washington  firm  of 


Mullin  &  Conner  argueii  there 
was  “real  and  insurmountable 
prejudice  to  petitioner  from  con¬ 
stant  reference  in  the  news 
media  to  damning  evidence 
which  was  held  inadmissible  at 
the  trial.” 

The  lawyers  listed  every  story 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
case  published  by  Richmond, 
Washington  and  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  newspapers  circulating  in 
Spotsylvania  County  where  the 
trial  was  held. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  trial, 
they  said,  the  newspapers  had 
made  at  least  100  references  to 
the  fact  that  Rees  already  had 
been  convicted  in  Baltimore. 
More  than  50  references  were 
made  to  a  first-person  hand¬ 
written  account  of  the  Jackson 
deaths  allegedly  seized  from 
Rees  home  by  the  FBI. 

The  past  acts  were  a  part  of 
the  Baltimore  testimony. 

The  lawyers  .said  the  high 
court  has  not  up  to  now  focused 
sharply  on  a  case  where  injus¬ 
tice  to  an  accused  was  attri¬ 
buted  primarily  to  exhaustive 
factual  reporting  of  inadmissible 
evidence.  Constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  may  be  disregarded,  they 
said,  “if  the  police  know  that 
the  .same  evidence  may  be 
printed  and  broadcast  every  day 
in  the  county  in  which  the  trial 
is  to  l>e  had.” 


Televised  ^Confession  ’ 
Goes  to  Supreme  Court 


Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  will  re¬ 
view  the  Rideau  Case  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  televising  of  criminal 
proceedings,  during  the  session 
beginning  March  18. 

According  to  the  petitioner’s 
brief,  Rideau,  a  19-year-old 
Negro,  was  arrested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  bank  robbery,  kid¬ 
naping  and  homicide  committed 
on  Feb.  16,  1961.  Without  bene¬ 
fit  of  counsel,  he  made  both  oral 
and  written  confessions. 

The  following  morning  a  20- 
minute  moving  picture  film  with 
sound  track  was  made  in  the 
Calcasieu  Parish  jail  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  of  an  interview  between  the 
Sheriff  and  Rideau.  Rideau,  still 
without  counsel,  again  con¬ 
fessed,  on  questioning,  to  the 
crimes. 

The  brief  claims  that  the  film 
was  shown  over  a  television  sta¬ 
tion  on  three  occasions,  reach¬ 
ing  audiences  at  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  where  Rideau  was  tried. 


The  trial  judge  overruled  the 
motion  for  a  change  of  venue 
and  the  state  court  affirmed  the 
ruling. 

The  brief  asks  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  whether 
Rideau’s  rights  were  violated 
by  failing  to  exclude  written 
and  oral  confessions  given  be¬ 
fore  the  defendant  had  benefit 
of  counsel,  and  by  failing  to 
grant  defense  challenges  to 
three  jurors  who  had  admitted 
seeing  and  hearing  the  televi¬ 
sion  interview. 

The  brief  maintains  that  this 
situation  goes  beyond  the  pub¬ 
licity  attendant  to  crime  where 
the  accused  is  pictured  being 
taken  into  custody  or  of  taking 
the  Fifth  Amendment  before 
television  cameras.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  made  that  this  is  a 
situation  “involving  not  only  the 
picture  of  the  petitioner  but  his 
voice  tied  together  admitting  the 
commission  of  three  heinous 
crimes.” 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Compared  to  most  of  the  things 
you  have  to  buy  these  days,  food 
prices  are  still  low.  They  are  up, 
of  course,  over  what  they  used 
to  be— but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  most  items  in  your  budget. 

A  big  part  of  the  reason  is  more 
efficient  farming.  Farmers  are  pro¬ 
ducing  more  food  with  less  work. 
They’ve  replaced  expensive  man¬ 
power  with  cheap  machine  power 
—especially  electric  power,  which 


costs  less  per  kilowatt-hour  today 
than  30  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  electricity  used  on 
farms— two  thirds  of  it— is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  investor-owned  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies. 
Most  of  this  •  electricity  goes  to 
farms  the  companies  serve  directly. 
The  rest  is  sold  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  at  wholesale  rates. 
This  electricity  is  then  distributed 
by  the  co-ops  to  their  customers. 


If  your  food  prices  are  to  be  kept 
down,  farmers  will  be  using  even 
more  electric  power  in  the  future— 
several  times  as  much  as  they  are 
using  today.  And  the  more  than 
300  investor-owned  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  planning  and  building 
now  to  make  sure  there  will  always 
be  plenty— for  rural  and  city  areas 
alike.  They  can  supply  all  the 
electric  power  all  of  the  people 
of  America  will  ever  need. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies  . . .  serving  more  /hon  140,000,000  people  across  ff)e  nation 

Sponsors’  names  on  request  through  this  maia/ine 


“ONLY  SIXTY-FIVE  CENTS...” 


James  Margedant... “Suddenly  new  worries.” 


James  Margedant  of  The  Evansville  Press  is  Scripps-Howard’s 
newest  managing  editor.  He  was  appointed  October  1,  1962. 

Like  most  m.e.’s  on  Scripps-Howard  papers,  Jim  came  up 
through  the  ranks.  He  started  as  a  reporter,  became  Tri-State 
editor,  and  for  20  years  prior  to  becoming  managing  editor  was 
city  editor  of  The  Press. 

With  background  like  this,  pipe-smoker  Jim,  54,  knows 
The  Press,  Evansville  and  the  Tri-State  area,  and  how  to  put  out 
a  newspaper.  His  coolness  under  fire  brings  this  comment  from 
Gordon  Hanna,  his  editor: 

“Jim  is  a  thoughtful,  thorough  newspaperman,  whose  pains¬ 
taking  attention  to  detail  assures  that  the  paper  will  go  to  press 
on  time  with  everything  in  it  that  should  be  and  nothing  in  it 
that  shouldn’t  be. 

“The  bigger  the  story  the  more  smoothly  he  seems  to  function.” 


An  Ohio-born  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Jira 
is  at  home  directing  coverage  of  a  murder,  a  plant  expansion 
Hoosier  basketball,  whatever  may  be  newsworthy.  His  tenacit 
is  in  keeping  with  his  deliberativeness,  something  to  whic 
anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  withhold  essential  facts  of  a 
story  can  testify. 

On  the  transition  from  city  to  managing  editor,  Jim  says 

“You  think  it  would  come  easily.  It  doesn’t.  Not  entirely 

“Suddenly  local  news  isn’t  all  important. 

“Suddenly  deadlines  become  most  inflexible. 

“Suddenly  deskmen  and  compositors  snowed  under  moundi 
of  copy  take  on  new  importance. 

“Suddenly  teletype  and  FAX  machine  breakdowns  frighten 
me,  and  I  no  longer  crack  ‘don’t  worry,  we’ll  fill  it  up  with  local.’ 

“Suddenly  I  have  a  whole  new  batch  of  worries  ...” 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUN'  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 

CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEW'  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITtZEN-JOURN  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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